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Finest blue white dia 
mond, lady’s hand en 
graved 18K Solid White 
Gold mounting. $2.21 » 
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Handsomely engraved 
8K Solid White Gold 
wedding ring, 5 genu 
ne blue white dia 
monds, £2.38 a month 
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Exquisitely hand en- 
wraved and pierced 
kK Solid Whit« 
lady's ring 
quality. genuine 
white diamond 
a month 
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IXK Solid White Gold 
« engagement ring 

A. A. 1" diamond 
$3.96 a month 


7 
New, lady’s friendship 
ring, 18K Solid White 
Gold, 3 perfectly 
matched, blue white 
diamonds, $2.98 a mo 


$47°5° 


Gents 14K solid Green 
Gold ring, 18K white 
gold top. “*A. A. 1” 
blue white diamond 

$3.88 a month 
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“Parisienne” 
Model 





CA12-The “Madam Jenny” 


The latest from Paris, expressing 


the modern vogue 
movement 
Mm beautiful. Supplies 


Guaranteed Elgin 
As dependable as it is 
1 = Vg N JADE, 


AC . oe RUBY 
AMEL 


M283 a pe 





Guaranteeo Savincs 


Direct Diamond Importations 
and volume sales, enable us to offer 
you genuine diamonds, standard 
watches and exquisite jewelry at sav- 
ing prices with the added advantage 
and convenience of dignified credit. 


HOW TO ORDER 
Just send $1 with your order and 
your selection comes to you on 10 
Days Free Trial. NoC. O. D. topay 
on arrival. After free trial, pay balance 
in twelve equal monthly payments. 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
If not satisfied after 10 days trial, return 
shipment at our expense and entire deposit 
will be refunded. Written guarantee bond 
with every purchase 
All Dealings Strictly Confidential 

A Full Year To Pay! No extra charges 
You take no risk-satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed or money back 
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cataloguc - gen wine 


diamonds; Bulova, El 


gin Waltham, 
Hamilton, Howard 
Illinois watches; fine 
ewelry, silverware 
at bargain 
Write now 


r FREE 
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Dazzling 
cluster of 
perfectly matched, 
Fnest pte blue 
white diamonds 

Solid White Gold 
mounting. $3.96 a mo 


cas cas 
The “Mayfair” 18K Artisticall 
Solid White Gold, beau- 
tifully hand pierced gold 
lady’s mounting. Fin- 
est grade, 
blue white 

-7l a month 





Ai 
Lady’s Dinner ring, beautifully hand 
engraved, lace work design. 1XK Solid 
White Gold, 3 genuine blue white dia- 
monds, ? Fre nch blue triangular sap 
phires. $3.46 a month 


" Bordeaws” "75°° 
18K Solid White Gold 
engagement ring, maee 
18K carved floral desi 
Finest grade, Slee 
white diamond. $6.16 a 


s4gs° The 


hand ¢ 
graved 18K solid white 
newest style 
lady’s mounting. 3% 
fiery first quality, blue 
white diamonds. $6.16 
a month. 


genuine 
diamond 


Convenient 


CA14-The “Princes: 
l4-K SOLID WHITE GOLD, 
Accurate, dependable, 
Genuine “WRIST- 
$2.00 a mo. 


Pat", 
engraved case 
15 jewel movement 
ACRAT”’ flexible bracelet. 


CA1i7-Gents combina- 
tion, nationally adver 
tised, 





tham thin 
movement. !2 size, 
graved octagon design, 
green gold filled case. 
Guaranteed 20 years 


CA1S-Nationally adver 
tised, Elgin or Waltham, 
gentleman's strap watch 
Handsomely engraved, Green graved 14-K SOLID WHITE 
or White Golc filled case eo jewelled movement 
Warranted’20 years. Radium French blue sapphires Complete with knife 
dial. accurate and dependable sw RIST ACRAT” bracelet; 

Specially priced, $2.12 a month safety clasp $2.79 a month. 
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ROYAL DIAMOND anno WATCH Co. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 8-J. 170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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diamond wrist watch, hand en- 

GOLD case, 15 ruby and 
2 blue white diamonds, 
Genuine 56 
patented 


CA16-Ultra fashionable, 


























Many Able Men Waste Years 


before they learn this simple lesson 


avery old book named Joel, 

after the man who wrote it, 

you will find this line—“The 
Years that the Locust hath Eaten.” 

A solemn sounding line it is, full 
of sad significance. 

The years when there were no 
crops, because they weredestroyed 
by the enemies of crops. The years 
when men worked and made no 
progress; when the end of the year 
found them a little poorer than its 
beginning, because a part of their 
little span of life was gone and had 
produced no increase. 


Ld * * 


In almost every life there are some 
fruitless years ; but the tragedies occur 
when, year after year, men go along 
feeding their lives to the locust of 
indecision, or the locust of laziness, 
or the locust of too great concentrae 
tion on a petty task. 

In every week of every year the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute is brought 
into contact with such tragedies. 


“T wish I had acted earlier” 


“My experience with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute leaves me only with 
the regret that I did not make contact 
with it at an earlier time,” says one 
man. 
For that regret there is no healing. 
The years when one might have acted, 
and did not; these are the years that 
the locust hath eaten. 
“If I had enrolled with you a year 
or two ago, I should be better able to 
handle my daily problems,” another says. 
Many ablemen waste years before they learn 
this simple lesson—before they learn that 
success today is impossible without training 
and that the time to get that training is not 
next month or next year but right now. 


The punishment of wasted years 


This happened just the other day: A man 
wrote asking that someone call on him who 
could give him detailed information as to just 
how the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
helped more than 358,000 men to greater 
success. 

The representative found a man past fifty 
years of age, occupying a modest position in 
a great corporation, He sat down to explain 
the Institute’s plan and method. And as he 


talked, naming one and another who now 
occupy high positions, he looked across at the 
gray-haired man, who was plainly disturbed 
by emotion. 

The representative of the Institute turned 
away his eyes; he knew what that man was 
thinking. His thoughts were turned back 
over the fields of wasted opportunity; he was 
plagued by the thought of the years that the 
locust hath eaten. 


Today you may start forward 
with 358,000 others 


You can hardly call this an advertisement 
about the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. The facts about its 
Modern Business Course and 


1 ALEXANDER Hamiutton Institute 


679 Astor Place 


Service have been printed so many 
times that few men need to have them 
repeated. 

The average man could say them al- 
most by heart. He knows that the 
Institute is the institution that spe- 
cializes in taking men who know only 
one department of business, and 
rounding them out into fitness for high 
executive tasks. 

He knows that 358,000 men are proof 
of its strength and standing; he knows 
that business andeducationalauthority 
of the highest standing is represented 
in the Advisory Councilof theAlexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


Advisory Council 


The Advisory Council consists of: Gen- 
ERAL IT, CoLEMAN DuPont, the well- 
known business executive; Percy H. 
Jounston ,President of thegreat Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York; 
Dexter S. Kimsa.t, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, Cornell University; 
Joun Hays Hammonp, the eminent 
consulting engineer; Frepericx H. 
Hurpman, Certified Public Account- 
ant and business advisor; JEREMIAH 
W. Jenks, the internationally known 
Statistician and economist. 

This advertisement is directed to 
the man who knows all this, and 
knowing it, has let the weeks and 
months and years slip by—years that 
might have meantso much tohim, and 
now are gone and beyond recalling; 
years that the locust hath eaten. 


“Forging Ahead in 
Business” 


To such men—and to all men of earnest pur- 
pose who seek to avoid these wasted years— 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute comes now, 
asking for only one moment of firm decision 
—one moment in which to take the first step 
that can begin to turn ordinary years into 
great years of progress. 

A book has been published for you, en- 
titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 

It is not a book for drifters; but to men 
who are asking themselves: “Where am I go- 
ing to be five years from now?” it is offered 
freely and gladly without the slightest charge. 

Today your copy of “Forging Ahead in 
Business” is waiting. Send for it now. 


New York City 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 
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—¥ In Encuianp, 67 Great Russell St., London 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bidg., Toronto igoters/ In Ausrratia, lic Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which 


Position... 


may keep without charge. 
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THIS MONTH 
SERIALS 


The Mystery of the Living Alibi by Seldon Truss 
by Jackson Gregory 


by A. E. W. Mason 


Lucky Memeyp .. + © © © « @ 
The Prisoner in the Opal 


SHORT STORIES 


Husband in Name Only 

The Man Who Wouldn’t Quit 

A One Way Trip 

The Cow That Was Not A Lady 
Lord John Rolls In 

Achmed Gives Allah A Big Hand 
The Fall of a Tin God 


ARTICLES and FEATURES 


by The Editor 
by Robert Copeland 


by Frank R. Adams 
by Lawrence Perry 
by William C. Lengel 
by Hugh Wiley 

by James B. Connolly 
by Michael Storm 

by Wyndham Martyn 


Graduates and Crabs 
How to Become a Flier 


Let Us Pray They Don’t Find Out 
What’s the Matter with the Movies 


Fifty Millionaires—And How a 
Got that Way 


Through Hell to Glory 

The Elevator of the Gay Nineties 

Morgan Picked Him for a New Job 
at 64 . +» @ Cae 


by Will Rogers 


by B. C. Forbes 
by James Hopper 
by Richard V. Culter 


by Frank Parker 
Stockbridge 


Do You Know How to Use Your 


Fists? by Gene Tunney 


You Never Know Your seeped in 


New York by O. O. McIntyre 


From Wagons to Limousines by Frazier Hunt 


Putting Dye in Your Blood to Keep 


You from Dying by Allan L. Benson 


Sounding Brass and aaa Cym- 
bals . : ‘ 


How to Write a Letter for a Job 
How to Stick Close to Your Job 


by James H. Collins 
by George Shellhase 


Cover Design by Willy Pogany 
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38 Hermann Hagedorn 


Author of 
BLUE-EYED 
" JOHNNY 


30 


Here’s a story you won’t 


46 forget. Looking for “life” 
and scared to death he might 
52 find it, Blue-Eyed Johnny is 
plunged into the middle of a 
64 wild and tragic night in one 
72 of the roughest, toughest towns 
of the West. Far-seeing as you 
78 may think you are, you will 


be surprised at what happens. 


THE LANGDON 


MYSTERY 
16 By Leroy Scott 


Many murders are committed 
24 in New York in the course of a 
year, but few of them are as 
blackly shrouded in mystery as 


26 this one. You will need all 
your wits if you want to beat 
34 the author to the solution of 
this most famous of all “find 
44 the woman” cases in the records 


of the metropolitan police. 


Pe That Strange 
Phenomenon: 


™ RASKOB 
68 By John K. Winkler 


70 Of course you will read 
reams about this man. An- 
other American phenomenon, 
76 John Winkler calls him. Winkler 
has a way of figuratively taking 
a man apart and showing you 


82 “what makes him go.” So if 
you want to know John J. 
83 Raskob from the inside—the 
side that counts most—read this 
99 analysis by the brilliant author 


of ‘“‘Hearst, an American 
§ Phenomenon.” 
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You Can Still Save Money 


TRADER 
HORN 


HAROLD 
NE WERBED 


HORN 


t 
LEWIS 





if You Join the Guild NOW! 


Membership is FREE! 


ORE than 50,000 men and 
women now enjoy free mem- 
bership in The Literary Guild. They 
subscribed for twelve of the year’s best 
books in advance of publication for a 
single fee, a great deal less than the 
total retail value of the books they re- 
ceive. Now the price is going up! Cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the 
Guild executives have made a price ad- 
vance necessary. 

For a limited time only you can sub- 
scribe at the old rate and assure your- 
self Guild books for a year at the same 
amazingly low price. 

You know how the Guild plan works 


how Carl Van Doren and the Editor- 
Send for | ~~ 

WINGS / 2. © 

Free / Aly. 3 
| wz 
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ial Board choose one book each month 
from publisher's manuscripts before 
publication—and how that book is 
issued in a special binding and special 
edition for Guild members only on the 
same date that the trade edition is dis- 
tributed to the stores. You receive your 
copy of each book postpaid, before your 
friends have discovered it and urged 
you to read it. You are an isider in 
constant touch with the latest and best 
in American letters. 


Quality Is Not 
Sacrificed 


The beauty of Guild books has con- 
tinued to amaze members and non 
members alike. No economy is exer’ 
cised in the production of Guild selec 
tions. The best paper and binding ma 
terials are always used, specially chosen 
types and artistically designed covers 
ind title pages are features of the Guild 
editions. BLACK MAJESTY, one of 
the most popular Guild books issued, 
was illustrated throughout with three 
color, full page pictures and other dec- 
orations by Mahlon Blaine. 

Both TRADER HORN and that 
famous old adventurer’s second took, 


HAROLD THE WEBBED have been 
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Guild selections. The much discussed 
BAD GIRL was the Guild book for 
April. These are books you want; books 
you will read whether you are a mem 
ber of the Guild or not. Join the Guild 
at once and realize a considerable sav 
ing on twelve chosen books a year. Get 
full information now before the price is 
advanced. 


Mail the coupon at once for 
your copy of WINGS 
absolutely free! 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Dept. $4, McC. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


SPSS SSS SSS SSeS See Sees sees 


a Tin Lirrerary Guitp or America, Inc., 

8 Dept. 54, McC 

. 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me a copy of WINGS and tell me how 
B to become a member of the Literary Guild be- 
g fore the price goes up 
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World-Wide 
ADVENTURES 


In OCTOBER New McCLvureE's 


D° YOU want to get away from yourself—forget all the cares that pile upon you—and 

figuratively fly to the uttermost parts of the earth? Then your “best” ticket to realms of 
derring-do, mystery, fun, and blood-stirring romance is the many-sided fiction in the October 
issue of The New McCLURE’S. 


ne ‘SCOTT in “The Langdon Mystery” absorbs you into a powerful detective story of New York. 
Murder stalks into the midst of an old aristocratic family, and the Commissioner of Police 
finds that he himself is deeply involved in the seemingly insoluble crime. 


oregano HAGEDORN takes you to the Far West during its days of golden lawlessness. Through 
the amazed eyes of “Blue-Eyed Johnny” you witness a tragedy of love and hate—of stark pas- 
sion amid ribald laughter—such as you will never forget! 


DELA ROGERS Sr. JOHNS whisks you to the byways of London where a despairing girl in “‘Room 
Rent” stakes the whole of her life on an American boy she meets in a moment of bitter 
desperation. 


OHN PETER TOOHEY invites you to accompany him into the backstage world of the theater where 
his “Gallant Gentleman” puts on an unprogrammed act that an audience would go wild over. 


ICHAEL STORM includes you in another of his unique South African ‘hunts where all the terrible 
dangers of the jungle are taken with large doses of fun. You know Achmed, 


bi FARROW in his absorbing sea tale “First Command” sails with you to a South Sea Isle where 
“there ain’t no Ten Commandments” and brute force has its way. 


Le KSON GREGORY, A. E. W. MASON, and SELDON TRUSS in three wonderful serials transport you 
respectively to the Great Southwest, to England and to France. Breathless adventure and diabol- 
ical crimes make you oblivious of time and space in these pages of literary magic. 


The October NEW MCCLURE’S will also spread before you an equally wide range of articles and features 
by such aces as: Donald Ogden Stewart, O. O. McIntyre, B. C. Forbes, James Hopper, Gene Tunney, 
William Slavens McNutt, John K. Winkler, R. V. Culter and many others. 


With half an eye you can see that the “New” in the name of The NEW MCCLURE’S 
means a magazine keyed to the fast, brilliant tempo of modern times and tastes. 


Ask Your Newsstand Man to Reserve Your Copy of 
the October NEw MCCLUuRE’S, on Sale Septémber 14th 
4 The New McCLURE’S 
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$100°2 a Week 


For Taking Pictures 
; | We Furnish Camera and Teach You 


——— 
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Men and women everywhere! 
Make big money in spare or 
full time. Read about today’s 
golden opportunities in Pro- 
fessional Photography. Read 
how you can get started in any 
branch of this fascinating work 


























- without previous experience. 
d : Would you like to be a movie Camera- A studio of your own, or a good-paying 
an man? Itis thrilling, fascinating work, position! You can earn a handsome 
‘ and the pay is big. come anywhere as a Portrait Photographe 
of 
' 
»ber : AKE money in your spare time—step into ducing a tremendous volume of film, which they What others 
5 an attractive position—or start your own will pay you to develop and print. ‘ 
¥ business. are doing 
Which of these opportunities do you want? Which Turn Spare Hours into Dollars “T have just looked over 


the figures of my first 
year's business and can 
Teel nothing but gratifica 
tion! There is every in 
dication that this time 


of the hundreds of wonderful openings in Profes 
sional Photography will you fill? 

never taken a picture be- 
You can earn a 


Wherever you live, all around you are opportu- 
nities to make money with your camera. You can 
do it in your spare time. Enjoy an extra income 


Even though you have 
of the most fascinating hobbies in the 





fore, you can quickly qualify. from one next year I shall reach 
splendid income as a Portrait Photographer, a world. the $10,000.00 mark. I 
, der that the day I 
. rei: ‘ -ertisi “s » t P : consider tha e da 
en —_ many hr os rti ~ I ay vo Opportunities! Opportunities! Opportunities! enrolled at the Seotitnte 
. . Tr: 1, a News »tog- ; - 
} ee Se Bape gran . ° Waiting for you, calling for you, holding out YSs%'rning pointin my 
rapher. Choose the work you like best; here is vel Ee : career MICHAEL 
7 A . golden rewards for you. Never were there so many SHUTER, B 
your chance to combine real pleasure with profit . >i y, , Brooklyn, N.Y 
: ‘ ‘ : ; such big jobs in Photography. 
. “Before finishing my 
Pick Your Place L tH . O Studi course I made cuouga 
wit my camera in the 
How would you like to be on the staff of one of the earn a ome or in ur tu 108 picture business to buy 
big motion picture companies—the man behind Trained Photographers are in demand everywhere. myool on sutomebile! 
the camera who “‘shoots”’ the scenes? The Camera Now is the time to fit yourself for this great, fast and have made pean 
man is the very keystone of the whole motion growing profession. You can learn at home in for almost every family 
co : Sarg . re ade depends snare > , ~g — , in this community 
picture industry. Every picture made depen your spare time, or you can get your training in our ELBERT HUTSELL 
upun his skill. No wonder he is paid from $50 to famous New York Studios Sanford, Tenn. 5 
, $250 a week and even as high as $500 a week 
. > ime as > its > terest- “It gives me great plea- 
Could you imagine a more profitable or inter CAMERA GIVEN sure to thank your em 
ing career “ P ployment department for 
Or will you take your place in Advertising Photog- Your choice of professional Motion Picture Camera geaing mo iS mg peesent 
. 1 ‘ > ‘. aan , . ployment. 
raphy, one of the fastest growing and most profit- oe — _ View — ra. Mail coupon for full here is s chance for 
stails ams , , 
able fields, where you can earn a handsome income etaus of amazing olfer. goometion fa whieh 8 cx. 
making photographic illustrations for the thou- without way.”—C. A. HARRI- 
sands of advertisements that appear in the maga- EMPLOYMENT SERVICE h SON, New York City 
! zines and new spape rs? e arge “I have made a connec 
Do you want to become a Portrait Photographer As soon as you are ready for a position, our Em- boy " Comeromen with 
> Service is ¢ e . a e niversa. ictures 
) with an artistic studio for your workshop, and the ployment Service is at your disposal, free. It is Cenneeation, ons 7 i 








in touch with the 


big studios everywhere. It is 


celebrities of society, the stage, civic and com- largest producers of Mo 
cme } . £ alg AA, gc a constantly placing men and women in fine posi- 0 Pictures. I am hav- 
mercial life for the subjects of your camera slated Be and get ready for YOUR - he a ing the best time of my 
. -_ . +, is. a é aa) ppor- life and getti id well 

. » activ getting pai 
Do you like excitement, thrills, activity? Then tunity. for it too! $75.00 a week 


News Photography wants you, to photograph the 
interesting events of the day for the rest of the 


world to see. 





Do you like scientific 
subjects, natural his- 


BIG BOOK 


FREE ~ 


isn't so bad for a starter, 
is it?’’—W. B. HOL 
COMBE, Brooklyn, New 
York 


MotionPicture tory, travel, outdoor 
; life? _Photography of- and JOB CHART 
Operating and 
ures — . g fers you just the occu- Get the facts TODAY 
ney Projection pation you want. about Professional S@""@" 3?) 3 32 sseeseeeee=e==== 
ey, Would you like to be- How would you like Photography. See what MAIL THIS COUPON 


hi 
7) 


| ee tne to have a business in others are doing, and 
high and hours short. Commercial Photo what it offers YOU. A New York Institute of Photography, Dept. 90 
Motion Picture Houses Finishing? You can handsome _ illustrated 10 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 





i and Vaudeville The- start it right in your book and list of posi- 
The work of the atres offer attractive} own neighborhood, in tions will be sent to Name 
Photographer is a yg a your spare time if you you without cost or 
filled with inter- re Gull tnberenation desire. More and more obligation. S mp y ‘aie 
esting variety. explaining how you can amateurs are taking mail the coupon or ddress 
Mail the coupon learn in spare time at up photography, pro- write at once. 
and see how easily home. Also remark- 5 City State 
you can get into | able offer of Projection] New York Institute of Photography 
Outfit to give you prac- Check here if interested in Motion Pict 


this wonderful 
profession. 
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Dept. 90, 10 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Operating and Projection 





Your Hand 
Can Keach for 
THE NEW 


Mystery Novel 
Prize 





Attention, everybody! For the best mystery novel sent in to 
usonor before January 1, 1929, thesum of $7500 will be paid 
by The New McCiure’s and Frederick A. Stokes Company 
of New York. The doors are wide open. All are eligible 
to enter our contest, under the following conditions:— 





ee - 
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All manuscripts submitted must be strict- 
ly original works written in English. 


In length stories should not be less than 
70,000 words nor more than 100,000 
words. 

The New McClure’s will pay $5,000.00 
cash for all serial rights to the prize win- 
ning story and Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany of New York will pay $2,500.00 in 
advance royalty on the sale of the novel 
in book form. 


Everyone, whether a subscriber or reader 
of The New McClure’s, may enter this 
contest, except persons in any way con- 
nected with the magazine or Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, or their relatives. Con- 
testants can examine copies of The New 
McClure’s at its office, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City, or the public 
libraries. 


Competing manuscripts under a nom de 
plume must be mailed on or before January 
1, 1929. All manuscripts submitted in this 
contest must be plainly addressed to Curtis 
Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th St., New 
York, and marked ‘‘Mystery Detective 
Competition. ° 


[The competition is open to everyone re- 
gardless of nationality or residence. De- 


cision on the prize-winning novel shall be 
announced in The New McClure’s, as soon 
as possible after judgment is reached. 


7. Dramatic, movie and translation rights to 
the prize novel are reserved to the author. 


oe 


. The accepted story will be run serially in 
The New McClure’s during the spring and 
summer of 1929 and published in book 
form by Stokes in the fall of that year. 


g. Final judgment on the prize winner is to 
be made by the Editorial staffs of The 
New McClure’s and Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

10. In the event the judges should determine 
that any two novels are tied for first prize, 
the entire amount ($7,500.00) will be 
awarded to each tying contestant. 


11. A competitor may send in as many manu- 
scripts as he or she chooses. 


It is hoped that other novels submitted 
besides the prize winner may be found worthy 
of publication, and the publishers reserve the 
privilege of accepting such works by contract 
and terms to be separately arranged. 

Contestants are advised to write to Curtis 
Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th St., New York, 
for circular containing full details and form 
of agreement. 


PLoT + A TYPEWRITER = $7500—PERHAPS FoR YOU 
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A Message to Men Who Really 














WANT TO MAKE MONEY 


O YOU really want to make money? By this I mean, is the de- 
sire so strong with you that you are willing to put in time and 
energy doing it? Most men would like to have money, but un- 

fortunately, some are not willing to work for it. To such men I have 
nothing to offer. I have no get-rich-quick-without-work scheme. | 
am simply offering men who will work an opportunity to make a mighty 
good living for themselves. 


If you’re that kind of a man, I'd like to hear from 
you. I'd like to tell you about hundreds of other 
men like you who joined on with me and are today 
making more money for themselves than they ever 
thought possible. However, I promise you nothing. 
I don’t know how capable you are, and I don’t 
know how earnest you are in your desire to make 
money. 





But if you are the kind of man I want, I promise to — 5, qyomas, Kansans. wt 

"Oo « a "o] , ? Nis r a) ‘ has built up a busines 
take you and train you. I'll furnish you with a — bas built up a busines 
$20.00 selling outfit. I'll tell you what to do, where Line that pays, him is 
to go and who to see so that you, too, can become 40.00 a day. 
one of my big-earning producers. 

I'll appoint an experienced sales manager to take care of 
your interests here at the home office. He'll guide you, answer 
your letters promptly and see that your orders are taken care 
of as you would want them. 

Soon as you have shown me that you are going to take hold 
of the work energetically and conscientiously, 
I'll pay you a liberal bonus—in addition to the 
regular earnings you make, cash in hand, soon 
as you start to work for us 








Mr. Louis S. Schwartz 
General Manager, GOODWEAR, Inc. 





WHO WE ARE 


We are one of the country’s largest firms of manufactur- 
ing tailors. We cut and tailor every garment that we sell, 
in our own union shops. We know that every one is made 
right. And our guarantee of satisfaction or money back 





In other words, I'll do all I possibly can to 
make you successful. All I require is earnest, — prank stobaugh, Indi 
whole-hearted co-operation on your part. If ava, formerly a tool 

° . maker gave up his jot 
you will do as much to help vourself as 1'lldoto — to enter the more plea 
help you, you'll find your connection with me 


sant and profitable busi- 
vs . ness of selling GOOD 
surprisingly profitable. 


insures that every garment we sel! must he right. WEAR Clothes 

While I would rather have full-time men on 
the job, if you're the kind of man I want, I’m 
willing to take you on a part-time basis until 
you have had an opportunity to prove to your- 
self that the GOODWEAR proposition offers 
all I claim for it 


We have been in this business since 1909. Our reputa- 
tion for honesty and fair dealing stands unquestioned. If 
you decide to take on the sale of GOODWEAR CLOTHES, 
you will find that it is a tremendous advantage to have the 
backing of a house of strong business and moral integrity. 
For many of the men who start out with my 
proposition on a part-time basis, decide to give 
up their regular jobs and spend all their time 
working for me soon as they have found out 
how profitable the work really is. Just fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to me. I'll send ; f 
vou full facts about the proposition that is put- H. DuMedorf, Pennsy! 
ting hundreds of men on the road to permanent —_ Yala. now In his fourth 
prosperity rages more than 


ave 
S000 ¢ year with 
the GOODWEAR Line 


We give you this powerful Sales Outfit 


The GOODWEAR Selling Outfit contains 160 large-size 
cloth samples, style book, demonstration book, sales manu- 
al, order book, correspondence materials, advertising sup- 
It is conceded to be the finest and most powerful 





plies, etc 
tailoring line in the field today. 







We have spent a great deal ’ 
Louis 8. ScHwartz, General Manager 


GOODWEAR, Inc. 


West Adams Street at Peoria, Dept. 692, CHICAGO 


more money in getting up this 
line than is spent on the pro- 
duction of the average tailoring 
outfit. But 
we know 





that a good 
sellingoutfit 
is half the 
battle. We 
know that 
Goopweat 


Mr. Louis S. Schwartz, General Manager, 
GOODWEAR, Inc. 


West Adams Street at Peoria, 
Chicago, IIl., Dept. 692 
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; Dear Sir: I sincerely want to make money 
1 about your proposition 
: 
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! 
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Salesmen 
sell more for 
us and make 
more Io 
themselves, 
and do Send me full facts 
easier be- 
cause of the 
powerful Name 
selling out- 


fit wesupply Address 





Town So ee 
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To besure 


shave 





KP 
€): 


ofa smooth 
under any 


fiesh Gillette Blade in your razor. 


- 


te 


ONE MINUTE 


willing to wager that most men take but one minute for 





We haven't takena vote, but we're 


lathering. Hurried morning schedules cut down the time 
you can spend with soap and shaving brush to soften your 
beard ~~ but they can never change the smooth comfort you 
get from your Gillette Blades. 


fe. 









THREE FULL MINUTES 
This man likes his comfort. He prepares 
his face thoroughly. He used to be the ex. 
ception. But now more men are giving more time and thought 
to this important job of lathering. Three minutes — and then 
the swift, sure sweep of your smooth Gillette Blade! 


The longer you lather 


the better the shave— 


But whether you lather much or little, 
your Gillette Blade does its swift, sure job 


F you’re like most of the Gillette users in 
| America, you lather as much as you have 
time for and leave the rest to the Gillette 
Blade. 


If you’re one of the careful leisurely minori- 
ty, you lather a full three minutes. Then your 
face is thoroughly prepared. But while you may 
often lack time, you need never lack comfort. 
Just slip in a fresh Gillette Blade and enjoy the 


smoothest possible shave per second. 


This comfort is a family trait in all Gillette 
Blades, put there by Gillette’s own patented 
machine processes. During the past ten years, 


Gillette has spent millions in improving these 






comfortable™ 


éonditions, slip a 


processes and in perfecting one of the most scru- 
pulous inspection systems ever devised Four 
out of every nine Gillette workers are inspectors, 
paid a bonus for every blade they discard. Hence 
when you take the finished inspected blade from 
the little green envelope which is its certificate 
of perfection, you can be sure that shaving com- 
fort is waiting for you, ready for whatever lather 


you see fit to use. 


Your Gillette Blade always does its job well, 
or eight out of ten American men wouldn’t stick 
to it as faithfully as they do. They judge a shave 
on its face value and they choose—the Gillette. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Gillette 


<—- 
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(Graduates 


and Crabs 


By The Editor 


Excerpt from the morning mail: ‘You 
are all wrong. Business is not a game. It’s 
a serious matter. 

‘I’ve made a success by working hard, not 
playing hard. The trouble with the average 
young fellow today is that he does not want to 
work hard. You are getting him off on the 
wrong track. In The New McCrure’s you are 
encouraging golf players, not workers.”’ 

I'd hate to work for the chap who wrote that 
letter. I happen to know of him. He has built 
up a million-dollar concern in Toledo. He has 
worked so hard and so long without a let-up 
that he has become as human as an adding ma- 
chine. He has not got an executive in his or- 
ganization that is getting more than five thou- 
sand a year, and he will not delegate authority. 


CompeTITION has him on the ragged 
edge of nervous prostration. He cannot keep a 
good man in his employ. Even his wife quit him. 
He's forever butting in, and he thinks he can 
lick stamps better than his office boy. Around 
his office and factory he is unaffectionately re- 
ferred to as ‘“The Crab,”’ and he gave up trying 
to be a salesman years ago. He considers him- 
self.a great success and a self-made man. 

He's got a million dollars and he’s the poorest 
man I know. He has a positive genius for 
creating unhappiness in everyone with whom he 
comes in contact, and he gets as much of it as he 
gives. 

I'll bet the only game he knows is solitaire 


and he cheats at it. 


Ar THIS moment thousands of young 
men, just out of high schools and colleges are 
standing around, diplomas in hand, bewilder- 
ment in their eyes, opportunities on all sides, 
and wondering “‘Where do we go from here?”’ 
SEPTEMBER, 1928 


That young fellow has always been a subject 
of intense interest to me. He can always get 
half an hour of my time. 

Two months ago the son of a famous artist, 
just out of a military academy, and loaded down 
with academic credits and preparatory learning 
that would admit him to college, dropped in. 

“Tam up in the air,”’ he told me. “Can you 
direct me onto the right road? What would you 
do if you were in my place?”’ 


H: WAS nineteen. His father was 
willing to put him through college and through 
professional post graduate study. He did not 
care for medicine or law, and he had inherited 
none of his father’s artistic ability. He had no 
special training for any job. 

‘“What would you like to do?’’ I asked. 

‘I want to get into business,’ he said, “‘but 
I don’t know where to start in.’ 

He had it all figured out that at the end of four 
years he would be in the same spot if he went to 
college and he disliked the idea of four more 
years of absolute dependency on his father 


Dav will have to paint many pictures 
to put me through,’’ he said, ‘‘and his eyes 
bother him now. I just can't see him at that 
easel day after day while a big able-bodied 
fellow like me takes it easy.”’ 

I sent him to a friend in the real estate busi- 
ness. He started in as an office boy. 

I met him on Fifth Avenue a few days ago. 
He was strutting along at a fast clip. The old 
look of bewilderment was replaced by a new 
light of self-confidence. 

He tried to sell me a cooperative apartment 
and I had a hard time convincing him that | 
didn’t want one. 

The cure for that just-graduated look is a job. 





W ARNING! 


No Reader with a Weak 
Heart Should Start this Story. 
It Races Along at Lightning 
Speed, Causes Chills to Run 
Up and Down Your Spine 
and Makes Your Pulses 
Throb as One Wild Event 
Crowds Another 


YR the second time in a quarter of an hour Mr. Henry 
Bronsart pressed the electric bell-push in his bed- 
He was normally a mild tempered little man 
subject only to sporadic fits of irascibility but tonight 

wrong. He had quarreled with a pro- 
been flouted by his daughter Jasmine 
Either that 
Angrily he 


room. 


everything seemec 


ve son-in-law 


spect . 
{ now the electric bell refused to function 
or the servants were grossly inattentive 


o the door and jerked it open 


inc 


stumped 


Will you have the goodness, Prodder, to bring me my 
hot water at once!”’ 
But an invisible Prodder continued to ignore Mr. Bron- 


sart’s existence. Too annoyed by this tantalizing silence 
to observe anything peculiar in the fact that the hall be- 
ow him was in darkness Mr. Bronsart repeated his com- 
mand In a louder key 
Prodder! How do 
Spenlove s by eight o clock! 


Still a 


you suppose I am to be at Major 


ontemptuous silence persisted from the hall be- 
Ww With a sharp click of his teeth Mr. Bronsart re- 


rned to his bedroom and prepared to complete his toilet 


without the desirable preliminary of hot water As he 


individual in his shiny 


stood, fidgeting crosslvy, a meaget 


vorn evening dress trousers with braces flapping behind, 
I 1 


shivering a little in the gray wool vest with large darns 
nder each armpit, he caught the purring of a motor engine 


oe 
There's the car!’ he snapped, grabbing at his shirt. 


Damn that Prodder!’ 


Now | shall be late 
[he purring died down to a low, soft hum. Mr. Bron- 
sart peered out between the curtains, but the darkness 


yuutside was unrelieved by the expected twin shafts of 
ight. Even then, in his irritability he scarcely absorbed 
the pec ult; r fact that not only were the ground floor win- 
destitute of illumination, but the 
car was also enveloped in the stvgian gloom. The 
Bronsart s mental state at 


lows of hts cottage 
Waiting 
vo outstanding features of Mr 
that he 
that the Prodders should be 


nat moment were firstly, Was an excessively 


iggrieved man and secondly, 
en notice on the morrow 

loo long had he endured the insolence of Mr. and Mrs 

Jasmine had no more idea of running a house or 

f exacting domestic discipline than a schoolgirl. Jasmine 

hand. He would have to 


{f needed a much 


tronger 





The Mystery 







speak very seriously tu 
Jasmine on the morrow 
First dismiss the Prodders 
and then speak very seri- 
ously to Jasmine. 

Mr. Bronsart pursed up 
his fleshy little mouth with 
what he imagined to be 
great determination. For 
the moment he had con- 
veniently overlooked that Illustrations 
not only was he no match by 
for the Prodders, but also 
that Jasmine, with her 
cool, collected mien would 
most certainly tell him to 
be sure not to forget the 
pea sticks for the garden or 
some such distracting detail directly he began to “‘speak 
to her. She would be exasperatingly sooth- 


LLoyD 
WRIGHT 


seriously” 
ing : : 

Mr. Bronsart pulled on his dinner jacket, refastened his 
center stud for the tenth time and turned out the gas in his 
bedroom. At the foot of the dark stairway he discovered 
that he had no matches and groped his way peevishly to 
the little dining-room. Running his baad stems the 
mantelpiece he found a box containing three matches and 
struck one to light the gas in the hall. For an instant the 
incandescent mantle flared brilliantly and then the light 
went out. The match end burned Mr. Bronsart’s fingers. 
He swore angrily and struck a second match. The gas re- 
fused to reward his effoys with sq much as a glimmer of 
light. 
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of the Living Alibi 
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*You’ll hear more 


about this,” Ro- 
senblum raged. 
“The police—” 


Gascoyne returned 
languidly: “I don’t 
fancy you will 
worry the police, 
Rosenblum!” 






By 
SELDON 
TRUSS 


Who Has 
Written 
An Amazing 
Thriller 


Mr. Bronsart swore 
again, stamping his foot 
in futile rage. 

‘“Prodder! Damn the 
fellow. Hi! Prodder!"’ 

The echoes of his own 
voice drifted about the 
narrow passages beyond; 
they were his only re- 
sponse. Savagely he 
struck the last match, 
wrenching the bracket 
tap this way and that un- 
til the match had spent 
itself. An access of self- 
pity almost overwhelmed 
Mr. Bronsart. The thing 
was scandalous. It was 
scandalous that a man 
should be treated like this 
in his own house. He 
was almost sobbing with 
weak rage as he groped in 
the darkness for his hat 
on the hall stand. And then, with a little shock of sur- 
prise he discovered that the front door was slightly ajar. 

He peered out. Beyond the straggling curve of crazy 
pavement that led to the little gateway he could dimly 
descry the waiting car, its engine humming patiently. Of 
course the chauffeur should have come to the door and an- 
nounced the car's arrival; but of course everything was 
wrong that night. 

Mr. Bronsart stepped out and closed the door behind 
him. It was then that he became aware of the shadows in 
the front garden. 

It was dark to the point of obscurity, but the shadows 
were darker than the darkness. Moreover, although the 
front garden with its little shrubberies was always a place 
of shadows on such a night, these were not familiar shad- 
ows. These were moving shadows. ; 

Mr. Bronsart hesitated. Something penetrated his 
obsession of little grievances with a sudden pang of alarm 
He ran back along the path and reentered the house, 








fumbling nervously with the latch key. In the hall there 
was the telephone. Mr. Bronsart closed and bolted the 
front door and raised the receiver of the telephone.- Then 
he hesitated, frowning incredulously, though his heart 
was beating high with a nameless fear. Had he been 
dreaming? Shakily he replaced the receiver and felt his 
way along the passage to the kitchen. 

‘“Prodder!"’ he whispered, and then again, “‘Prodder!”’ 

The blackness yawned at him in silence. He stole to 
the window and looked out on to the vegetable patch. 
In the far distance half a mile away twinkled the lights of 
Little Mawden Farm, the nearest habita- 
tion to his own. It seemed incredibly re- 
mote. And then in the center of his pota- 
to patch a tall shadow moved. 

Mr. Bronsart hesitated no longer. Panic 
at his heels, he slithered along the passage 
again and lifted the telephone receiver. 

“The police!’ he whispered. ‘‘Get me 
the police—quick! Hullo, hullo!’’ his 
voice trailed away into a scared 
hush, for there had been no an- 
swering sound along the wire 

‘Hullo!’ Mr. Bronsart rattled 
the receiver arm up and down, 
gently at first and then with in- 
fierceness. ‘‘Hullo!’’ he 
shouted and then almost 
screamed, ‘Hullo!’ 

The receiver fell from his nerve- 
less grasp and dangled at the 


creasing 


end of its flex. Beads of sweat 
stood out on Mr. Bronsart’s fore- 
head 


Someone tapped at the front 
door. Almost mechanically Mr 
Bronsart drew the bolts and 
opened the door. There was no 
visible being, but at the gate the 
car still throbbed patiently. To 
Mr. Bronsart the car seemed a 
symbol of escape and safety. 








SELDON TRUSS was as un- 
known as the menacing unknown 
Doctor Andalus in this remark- 
able mystery novel until the 
manuscript of “The Mystery 
of the Living Alibi” came into 
this editorial office. 


He will not remain unknown, 
this young Englishman. 





grim intentness that seemed altogether out of place in 
those light-hearted surroundings. Then the curtain de- 
scended as if to set an inexorable barrier between the two, 
and the National Anthem blared forth. 

“A little supper—’"’ the discreetly intimate voice mur- 
mured at the girl's side. 

“Oh, no! I must gonow.”’ With a little thrill—it was 
almost a shiver—Jasmine Bronsart recalled how she was 
playing truant tonight. ‘‘It has been wonderful; I can 
never thank you enough, Mr. Rosenblum." 

Her companion shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
indulgently. 

“As you wish. But I think it is a little 
hard on me. I have to drive you home, 
remember, and it is a long way.’ 

For an instant she met his eyes, large, 
rather too prominent eyes set above the 
slightly hooked nose in a manner that was 
almost accipitrine. Woolf Rosenblum was 
good looking, infinitely agreeable, but 
she wished that his eyes were, 
well—different. 


URNING, she looked thought- 
fully down into the seething 
well of the theater. Every instinct 
counseled the return home, and 
yet—it would be rather mean, she 
supposed. Besides, he would 
think that she did not trust him, 
and anyhow she could take per- 
fectly good care of herself. She 
became aware of a sudden that the 
monocled young man in the front 
row of the stalls was looking up 
at her with an expression of ab- 
sorbed interest, that presently 
hardened to contempt as he noted 
her companion. he monocle 
fell at the length of its silken cord 
and dangled. 
Puzzled and vaguely angered 





He ran along the crazy pave- 
ment towards the car and the 
shadows closed about him 


HE curtain fell upon the last 


The New McClure’s is glad 
to introduce him to the Ameri- 
can reading public—a public 
that can spot a real winner 
when it sees one and knows how 


Jasmine turned her back to the 
unmannerly young man. 

“IT think after all,’’ she said 
calmly, ‘that I would like some 
supper, Mr. Rosenblum. It is 


act of “‘The Musical Venus” 
to ariot of syncopated hilarity from 
the orchestra. With a little sigh 
of regret the fair-haired girl in the 





to welcome him. 


very kind of you.”’ 

In a moment the dense crowd 
within the building had become 
fluid, pouring into the night 








right stage box realized that all 

good things must come to an end, even this, the longest 
and the gayest episode that had been her lot since her 
recent arrival at years of indiscretion. 

Standing very straight, exultantly, as her escort draped 
the cloak about her shoulders, she gazed at the sea of 
faces below and around her. The curtain had risen again 
for an instant and the long row of principals in the cast 
were bowing and flashing their appreciation of public 
homage. In the center of the stage the big names, dwin- 
dling in significance towards either wing. But there was 
one outstanding figure among the lesser known performers 
that had gripped and held the girl's attention doch 
the evening. 

Rosamund Deveril's was a small part played with artis- 
try, if at times with too marked emphasis, but it was the 
woman, not the actress who commanded attention. There 
was some quality of chained passion . hidden fire. 
\ queer effect of recklessness, of dissipation even 
She was staring with peculiar arrogance—almost inso- 
lence—at the front row of the stalls. Following her gaze, 
the girl in the stage box saw a voung man, immaculate, 

led, who gazed back at Rosamund Deveril with a 


MmOonocie 
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through a dozen exits to the ac- 
companiment of screaming whistles and hooting taxicabs. 
Woolf Rosenblum’s cerisecolored two-seater coupé, ex- 
otic as himself, drew along side the kerb and a cerise- 
liveried chauffeur alighted, saluting deferentially. With 
slightly too exaggerated gallantry Woolf Rosenblum 
assisted Jasmine into the luxurious little vehicle and 
clambered in after her. The chauffeur closed the door 
carefully, saluted and stood back. 


ive with smooth alegance that was character- 
istic of his every action, Woolf Rosenblum steered 
the little car in and out of the maze of glittering traffic 
towards Piccadilly. Curving into Albemarle Street he 
turned the car again into one of the quiet thoroughfares 
known to the initiated for the excellence of a certain small 
restaurant, an establishment famed both for its cuisine 
and seclusion. 

Seated at a corner table beneath discreetly shaded 
lamps of old gold, Jasmine studied the man who had been 
her escort and mentor for the first evening she had ever 
spent alone with ahy man. “Watching him, her chin 
cupped in her hands, as he discussed the menu with a 
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Beads of sweat stood out on Mr. Bronsart’s forehead. Almost mechanically he 
had drawn the bolts and opened the door in answer to the tapping—but there 
was no one there. No visible being! Out at the gate the car still throbbed 
patiently. To Mr. Bronsart it seemed a symbol of escape and safety. He 
ran down the crazy pavement and the shadows closed about him— 
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Walter, s ybserved | tilbert nauals 
and disliked them. She decided, too, 
that his hair was too glossy, his skin 
Coo sleek, his lips too red Well, she 
could look after herself In half an 
hour she would be speeding home. It 
was all experience and she needed ex- 


perience. But 


HE waiter was dismissed; the menu 
gave place to the wine list. The soft 
pop of a cork and liquid sunshine 
seemed to be dancing in Jasmine's 
glass. Then Woolf Rosenblum began 
» talk. As he talked he became more 
irnest, leaning forward with eager in- 
timacy, searching her honest brown 
eyes with his large black ones as though 
hoping to awaken a message of re- 
sponse. Parrying, or evading, his sub- 
tle ypenings with commonplaces that 
vecame the more ingenuous and difh- 
lent as he persisted, the girl gradually 
st some of the newly acquired aplomb 
that had exalted her into false security 
lat night Despite herself, despite 
ill her efforts, she became shy and 
frightened, schoolgirlishly awkward 
The wine confused her more than she 
id dreamed it could. She looked net 
isly at her wristwatch 
[—I must go now, Mr. Rosenblum 
Icissolate. Please take me back now 


Woolf Rosenblum drained off his 
rlass and instantly refilled it 


Pooh! My dear girl, be reasonable 
yu Cannot expect me to drive you a 


listance of twenty-eight miles at this 
time of night 

\ sudden twinge of alarm caused het 
heart to leap. But she looked at him 
readily 
Mr. Rosenblum, you have been very 
kind. Please do not spoil it all 

He laughed amusedly 

Surely vou are not a little prude? 


Is it possible that you prefer a cold 
ind tedious drive of twenty-eight miles 


1¢ warmth and comfort of—my 


Sudden, icy fear gripped her. Half 
sing in her chair, she faced him 
Something had warned her that only by 
tense self-possession could this situa 


n be dealt with. She forced a smile 


I shall be ready to start in two 
minutes, Mr. Rosenblum 


[he large black eyes flickered lumi- 

yusly And I shall not be ready, 
my dear girl, either to start in two 
minutes—or in two hours 


For an instant she met his gaze smilingly, then, reaching 
icross the table, he grasped her wrist and pulled her down 


into her chats 


Be sensible, my dear. Remember that you have no 
means of getting home without my assistance. There is 


no hurry 
She sat rigid 


| prefer to start now, Mr. Rosenblum 


If you do not 


igree | must go by myself,”’ she spoke coldly, though her 


heart was beating high 


] 


Smiling insolently he drained his glass 


Then, deliber- 


ned across the table and patted her cheek 









An arrestingly handsome 

woman flung the door 

open followed by a protesting constable. 

“Who are you, Madam?” Detective Shane said 
sternly. ‘“You/have no right here!” 
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The girl recoiled as if stung. In a 
panic of fear her eyes shot round the 
room. No one appeared to have noticed 
the incident. She realized that the art- 
fully chosen table with its subtly shaded 
lamps cloaked their every movement. 
And then a solitary diner whose back 
had been turned towards them rose quiet- 
ly and approached. With a shock of sur- 
prise she recognized the monocled young 
man from the front row of the stalls. 

Nodding curtly to Woolf Rosenblum 
the young man produced a gold card 
case, extracted a strip of pasteboard and 

laced it on the table before Jasmine. 
Ens the card was engraved: ‘Captain 
Derek Gascoyne,’ and below the name, 
roughly penciled through: ‘6th Foot 
Guards.”" 

“I had better introduce myself, Miss 
Bronsart,’"’ drawled the young man in a 
pleasant drawling voice, ‘before your 
friend gets any worse. I happened to ob- 
serve his antics reflected in that mirror 
and he seems to be getting drunk.”’ 

Woolf Rosenblum’s smooth face went 
livid. He staggered to his feet, swaying 
dangerously. 

“What the hell—"’ he choked. 

The young man regarded him dis- 
passionately. 

“Can't even stand straight,’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘You are certainly very drunk, 
Rosenblum. Better go home and sleep 
it off. I will look after this lady.”’ 

‘“Please—'*" anxiously Jasmine laid 
her hand on Woolf Rosenblum's sleeve 
when he shook her off. ‘‘I am ready to 
start now, Mr. Rosenblum.” 

The young man gave a short laugh. 

“Ready to start! Does he look cap- 
able of driving a car twenty-eight miles? 
He'd hit a lamp-post in twenty-cight 
yards!"’ 

Half inarticulate, Woolf Rosenblum 
took a step forward. The veins in his 
forehead stood out hideously. When he 
spoke it was the snarl of a wild beast. 

“I'll break every bone—"’ 


“QZ OU'LL break all the glass and 

crockery, too, if you are not care- 
fal, Rosenblum,’’ answered the young 
man calmly. Then he turned and beck- 
oned to the head waiter who was hover- 
ing, discreetly agitated, in the back- 
ground. ‘‘Felix!”” 

‘*Sir!’’ the man sidled forward. 

‘This gentleman needs a little assist- 
ince, Felix. His car is outside. Please 
ittend to the matter.”’ 

‘“Sir,"" the head waiter bowed and 
hurried away, to return in an incredibly 
short space of time with a stalwart 
doorkeeper, whose uniform littered 
with a dozen medals. In amazement 
Jasmine watched the doorkeeper take 


‘Woolf Rosenblum by the arm. 

‘“‘This way, sir.”’ 

Rosenblum shook him off furiously. With a 
soothing grin the doorkeeper renewed his grasp. 
The head waiter stood aside, dry-washing his 
hands and shrugging his shoulders deprecatingly. 
It was all very regrettable (Continued on page 115) 











WENTY 
young man who was inthe 
habit of doing a little 
thinking for himself figured out 
that the automobile was here to 


vears ago th 


Sta\ 

And he figured that he might 
like to be a part of an industry 
that was going places and doing 
things by the time he was a few 
vears older—by the time he was 
ly to get married, have 
money in the bank, a business of 


reac 


his own; in short, settle down 

So he got out time-tables cto 
find when the next train was go- 
ing to Detroit or Indianapotis 
Most of the people in town told 
him he was silly to fool away his 
time in an automobile plant 

But the young man knew w 
he wanted—and when he at 
rived in Detroit or Indianapolis 
he got a job with Ford, or Buick, 
or Premier, or Pathfinder, 
National 

It is this same young man, an! 
his brothers, who, in nine cases 
out of ten, are now executives in 
an industry that last vear had 
more than 23,000,000 motor ve- 
hicles registered in the United 


hat 


States alone. 

It is this same young man, and 
others like him, who carried the 
message and knowledge of mo- 
tors back to the native heath; 
and who today are the dealers 
and distributors for automobiles, 
and owners of the big garages 
and service stations throughout 
tne nation 

Another opportunity, 

! yy 


mo poten l rnitude, to- 
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COLONEL PAUL HENDERSON 
Father of The Air Mail 
Tells You 
In This Article— 


The possibilities of aviation as a career 
How much a pilot earns 

What the various mechanics earn 
Where one gets a license and how 
Where to get the best instruction 


Which flying schools are good and which 
are bad 


How to be on your guard against the 
increasing number of “suicide” schools 
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OW fo Become 


day awaits the younger brother 
or the son of the young man who 
fared forth twenty years ago to 
pioneer in the then infant motor 
world. 

It is in—and with—America’s 
newest industry, aviation. 

Last year slightly less than 
2,000 heavier-than-air machines 
were built in the United States 

This year there will be ap- 
proximately 5,000. 

Next year this number will 
double, at least, and probably 
treble. 

For each aviator piloting a 
plane in the air, experts have es- 
timated that there are approxi- 
mately forty jobs on the ground. 

Engineers, designers, draughts- 
men, engine and plane mechan- 
ics, electricians, welders, riggers, 
instrument makers, wae and 
metal workers, aerial surveyors, 
photographers, plane and motor 
inspectors, radio experts, airport 
managers, assemblymen, trans- 
port managers—the list goes on 
and on. 

From these figures it can be 
seen that for the 5,000 airplanes 
to be built this year there will be 
a minimum of 200,000 men 
needed to keep them up in the 
air. 

Each of these men are growing 
up with an industry that is now 
aying good money and which, 
Recanee of inevitable coming 
competition, will be paying ex- 
cellent money. 

A commercial pilot—the goal 
of most young men eyeing avia- 
tion today—averages $100 a 
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At Last an Expert Auswer to the Question Being Asked 
By Millions of Young Americans 


Flier 


By 
ROBERT COPELAND 


week. He works about four hours a day. But he has spent thousands of 
hours preparing himself for his job. 

The average, fair-to-middlin’ mechanic makes about $40 a week. A 
highly skilled, capable, workman gets at least $60 in his envelope 

Technicians—good ones—write their own ticket in many instances. 

How did these men go about getting in this new business? 

How would a young fellow go about the same thing? Can he start out 
tomorrow and get ‘‘in’’? 

Just what will he have to do? 

In plain words——how is the best way to get in aviation today? 

These are questions this article will attempt to answer. It is the purpose 
behind the assignment from the editor of Tue New McCvrure’s. 

“We have had so many, many stories glorifying aviation, that I believe 
hundreds of thousands of young men around the country would like to get 
in’’—reads the editor's memo. “‘You go out, as if you were a young man 
who wanted to be in aviation, and find out where, when and how.”’ 

That is what I have attempted to do. 

I have talked with heads of big air mail and transport companies, find- 
ing what they expect of the pilots and ground men they hire and how they 
szlect them; I have talked with army and navy men; I have talked with 
foremen of mechanical crews; I have talked with the heads of flying 
schools, some sincere in their purpose and many who are out to “‘make it 
while we can’; I have talked with aviation editors and others whose 
business it is to know these things. 

And I have found that the road to the pilot's seat in an air mail or com- 
mercial plane is no two-week path of roses. But it is worth every effort 

Perhaps the best way to get down to facts is to relate some of the things 
one of the generals of this aviation business told me. After all is said and 
done, he covers the subject pretty thoroughly. 

He is Colonel Paul Henderson, ‘‘father of the air mail’’, and former as- 
sistant postmaster-general. His job in life today is that of being vice- 
president and general manager of the National Air Transport, an organiza- 
tion that carries more air mail, passengers and express, perhaps, than any 
other transport concern. 

Planes operated exclusively by this company fly at least 6,000 miles 
every day in the year. Last year more than 11,000,000 letters—without 
loss or damage to a single letter—were carried by his planes. Total casual- 
ties in more than two years’ flying—day and night, through sunshine or 
storm—were the death of two pilots and serious injury to another, who 
recovered. Both casualties occurred in severe electrical storms when rag- 
ing elements necessitated forced landings. One man was struck by light- 
ning. 

His company has more than forty experienced pilots—none having had 
less than a thousand hours “‘soloing’’ in the air—and upwards of 1oo me- 
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Maybe you’d be lucky enough 
to draw the “Lone Eagle” for a 
teacher! Lindy plans to teach 
sixty-three young fledglings to 
spread their wings in San Diego, 
California. They will be drawn 
by competition from each state 
and from large cities and the 
best flier will receive a $12,000 
replica of The Spirit of St. Louis 








( nics, in addition to technicians and 


office 








What do Colonel Henderson and his hirers 
want from their pilots and mechanics? How 
ild he advise young men to prepare them- 
lves for jobs with giant transport concerns? 
s he protect them in case of mishaps 
by insurance, and how? What does he pay? 

[t stands to reason that a corporation like 
the National Air Transport can't have any in- 

“er 2 


experienced pilots or helper he began. 
Handling millions of dollars ia air mail an- 
tally, not to count our human and express 
pay-loads, we can't afford to take any chances. 
Right now we have more than forty—I 
think it is forty-seven—pilots who leave the 
lying line’ several times a week. The ave- 


rage ages of these ‘mail birds’ is twenty-five. 
[he youngest, im experience, has 1,275 hours 
Some have more than 6,coo 
[he majority cf our fliers received their 


17 in the army, the navy, or the marine 


bi cdillill . 9 





Aviation can utilize all types 
of inventive minds: These men 
are building engines in a scien- 
tifically planned factory; the 
instrument board at the right is 
a model of simplicity and prac- 
ticability; the potential pilots 
below can meet any mechanical 
emergency. And the picture 
across the top shows Chicago’s 
Municipal Airport beacon 


corps. That is the best place for any one to learn how to 
fly. If aman can come through the Flying Cadet school, 
you know he knows his business. Fifty per cent of the 

idets fail to make the grade—that's how tough the gov- 


ernment course 1s 


But it isn’t always possible for an ambitious young 
nan to get in the army, the navy or marine schools. The 
enrollment list is always larger than the facilities. Con- 
sequently, thousands of persons who would undoubtedly 
make excellent aviators are doomed to disappointment—as 
far as government training is concerned. 


Therefore it behooves the fledgling flier to look else- 
About the only other recourse he has are private 
And here lies his greatest danger; here tells 
and maybe 


where 
, 
ng schools 


tale whether he is going to make or break 


himself 
Commercial aviation has, in some respects, grown up 
ver-night. As in every other new industry, the ‘get-rich- 
ck’ boys have gone towork. They have founded gypping 
iviation ‘schools schools’ that guarantee to wat you 
to fly by practicing in the parlor. They should be more 





truthfully labeled, for such they are, ‘suicide schools.’ 

‘On the other hand there are legitimate, conscientious 
schools of bona fide instruction that are performing a real 
service to the country and the aviation world. Too much 
of a burden has been placed on the over-worked army and 
navy aeronautical branches. It shouldn't be necessary for 
the army and navy to build up men for civil aviation 
civil aviation should build up its own supply of men; for 
the army and navy, and a supply of men that should be 
capable of swinging the tide rf victory to our country in 
the event of war or any similar crisis. 

“It is largely up to the man himself whether he is going 
into a real school or a fake one. 

“All schools employ salesmen—men 
who are out to get business, many of 
them without the slightest regard as 
to how they land a customer. Any- 
thing goes to get a name on the dotted 
line. 

‘The interested youth must find out 
for himself. He must find out whether 
the school is legitimate, whether the 
equipment is modern, whether the 

lanes are licensed and government 
inspected, whether the instructors and 
operators have government pilot li- 
censes, whether the government has 





sanctioned the school, whether he is going to be given 
actual training in the air as well as on the ground. 

‘‘He should insist on,seeing the records of the school— 
find out how many students failed to pass government 
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‘“*If he can get a job in an aviation factory, 
where motors and planes are being built, he 
has started on the best route to a commercial! 
pilot's seat. It is also the shortest, although 
it will undoubtedly seem mighty long 

‘“‘More and more aviation factories are 
being opened, making more and more jobs 

“If he can’t get a foothold in an airplane 
plant he should try an automobile factory, 
any place where he can find out what makes 
motors go and how they are put together 
Six months spent in this practical fashion will 
clarify things that years of theory might 
leave in doubt. 

Then, too, with this knowledge—espe- 
cially if it has been gleaned in an aviation 
plant—he will know what he wants from a 
school, and whether the school will be able to 
give it to him 

“The same rules and regulations hold true 
in the cases of men who desire to specialize 
in ground work, as plane mechanics, engi 
neers, riggers, welders, parts makers, as- 
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tests, whether many were killed and injured during train- 
ing, how regular pilots ‘rate’ the outfit, whether it is a 
cheap’ school, the kind of jobs graduates are now holding, 
and so on 

“If he does all these things and the school stands up, 
he can feel reasonably safe in casting his lot with such an 
rganization 

‘He must bear in mind that no school or no man on 
earth is going to make a flier out of him in a week, or a 
month, or for $100 

“You can pick up newspapers every day and read where 
‘Air Student Crashes to Death,’ or ‘Killed in First Solo 
Flight.’ Ninety-nine out of a hundred of these regrettable 
and unnecessary smash-ups are the 
result of trick school training. 

“This year we are going to read 
more and more of these stories. ‘Sui- 
cide schools’ are turning out ‘fliers’ at 
an enormous rate—'ten-hour, learn-at- 
home’ wonders who have no more 
right to be at the stick of a plane than 
a baby has to be at the throttle of the 
[wentieth Century. 

“In the first place, every good pilot 
must know the mechanical workings 
of aviation motors Without me- 
chanical knowledge, or at least me- 





chanical aptitude, he is virtually wre at the start. 

‘I think that even before a man starts his school training 
he should fortify himself with motor training, especially 
if he intends to make his living out of commercial aviation. 
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Aviation can utilize all types 
of labor: These men are rig- 
ging up an air mail plane; the 
man on the left is overhauling 
a twelve-cylinder Liberty 
motor, and the men below are 
“dolling up” the finished 
product. 

And remember, Aspiring 
Pilot, that aviation is a pay- 

as-you-learn industry! 


semblymen, motor inspectors, armorers, crew chiefs, et« 

‘Another decided advantage this plan has for young 
men is that it ‘pays them as they go.’ While working 
in the factories they will be able to save money for their 
courses. When they have acquired a working knowledge 
they will also have acquired a bank account. This will 
let them go to school on a full time basis where they can 
learn what they want to know quicker and more 
thoroughly then they can working elsewhere in the day 
and taking lessons in the evening, or over week-ends 

‘It is inevitable that a man can absorb and retain knowl- 
edge easier by devoting his entire time to the subject than 
he can by having his mind on his regular work and adding 
to this burden the intricate and technical matters so neces- 
sarv to safe and sane aviation 

“After the would-be flier has gone through his training 
course; been pronounced competent by his instructors and 
secured his pilot's license another important stage of the 
game lies before him. 

‘Armed with his diploma and license he is not going to 
be able to walk into our office, Continued on page 84 


By 
FRANK R. ADAMS 


Who Writes of Love So That 


Even Strong Men Understand 


HO gave you this 
flexible 


br ac elet 


stunning 

diamond 
h the tiny watch on it? 
Aimée Revell regarded the 
stout and inquisitive 
guest with thoughtful dis- 
favor. He had been an abso- 
lute stranger to her until half 
an hour before when Larry Severns ha 


rather 


{ 
brought him to the stage door and 
asked if ic would be all right to bring 
him along up to the flat to make a 
foursome of It 

Larry was nice that way. Although 
seemed perfectly reasonable to sup- 
pose that he had a more or less proprie- 
tary right to Joan Woodworth's com- 
plete companionship he was never 
blatant about it and no one ever knew 
for sure—and this included Aimée 
Revell, her roommate—that there was 
anything between them more than an 
ordinarily unconventional stage of 
friendship 

Mv bracelet watch?”’ she repeated as 

if forcing her mind to take cognizance of the question. “‘I 
have several, given me by men whose wives misunderstand 
them perfectly.”’ 

Gold digger!"’ he accused 

[ prefer platinum if you have a contribution in mind.” 

He looked at her a trifle startled to see if she meant anv- 
thing. Then he grinned ‘Ladv, I couldn't buy one tick 
Mf a watch like that. I only got into this fast company by 
mistake because I'm an old acquaintance of Larry's from 


1 he didn’t know just what to do with me this 


Chere was a certain ingenuous 


1 , 
His 7rin Was rather nice 





Husband in Name | 


Illustrations 
by 
C. W. ANDERSON 









boyishness about the way he was speaking. 

‘I did like you in the silver costume,’* he con- 
tributed after a silence more significantly marked 
because Larry and Joan were so vivaciously en- 
grossed in one another. 

‘Thanks,"’ accepted Aimée absently, remember- 
ing with merely incidental attention that the 
silver Nautch costume was the only one in the show 
in which the chorus was even partially protected from 
being sunburned by the footlights. 

“You say you're a Westerner?”’ she asked. 

‘Only moderately so. I don’t wear fur pants or a som- 
brero even when I'm on my home golf course. Seattle is 
the little fishing village where my boarding house is 
located. I attained fame if not fortune by a device for re- 
moving bloody finger prints from salmon cans that have 
been opened by mistake or otherwise by non-profes- 
sionals . 

His line was rather gifferent and Aimée was beginning to 
honor him with a little more of her high-priced attention 
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when Misket, the maid who ran the apartment rather 
sketchily for the two girls, appeared with a telegram. 

“You'll pardon me if I a this immediatelv,’’ Aimée 
begged. 

Even Joan and Larry stopped their intimate chatter for 
a moment. 

‘There's no answer just now,” 
“T've got to think this out.”’ 

‘Not bad news, I hope,”’ said Larry sympathetically. 

There was no question but that it was bad news judging 
from the expression on Aimée's face. 

She handed the telegram to Larry. 
you can tell me what to do.”’ 

Larry read it, first to himself and then out loud: 


Aimée told Misket. 


‘Read it and see if 


Mother very ill. Wants you to come at once. And 
bring vour husband 
Carrie 


“Carrie is my younger sister,"" Aimée explained in a 
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What Would You Do 


a Pretty Girl 

Desperately 

Needed You 
And Your Name 


In a 


Desperate Cause? 


singularly hesitating, toneless voice 

“The one you've been 
through school?’’ Joan asked 

‘““Yes—at least I've helped.” 

“But this about bringing your hus 
band?”’ pursued Larry, puzzled You 
haven't any husband.” 

‘‘No,’’ Aimée admitted. ‘“‘Bur the 
principal part of the message is in that 
sentence. To understand it you would 
have to know that I am the black 
sheep of a very Puritan family and 
that I would not be allowed to return 
from my wanderings unless I brought with me the symbol 
of reformation and respectability.” 

‘‘But Carrie knows vou're not married,’’ Joan rumi- 
nated. 

“Oh yes. This is a code message 
me, in terms not decipherable by the village telegraph 
agent, to provide myself with a suitable masculine escort 
who will allow them to think he is my husband during 
the emergency.”’ 

**How can you do that?’’ Joan questioned 

““T don’t know.’ 

‘“‘Cinch,”’ declared Larry. ‘‘I'll do it for you, Aimée 
We could be back here in a couple of days, couldn't we?” 

“Larry,’’ Joan pouted, “‘my birchday is tomorrow and 
besides—"’ 

‘But Aimée is in trouble,’’ Larry pointed out, “‘and 
we ve got to help her.”’ 

“Would I do?’* asked Larry's friend, clearing his throat 
diffidently. ‘‘I haven't any appointments that have to be 
kept for a few days and—" 

“You look more like a husband than Larry does,” 
approved Joah. 

“A reversible compliment,” grinned the 
stranger, ‘which I accept in the spirit in which it ts 
offered.. Come on, Miss Aimée, let’s get going. Our 


sending 





She is simply warning 


absolute 





ames are Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Gale and we'll make up 

ind memorize some interesting details about my life and 
} . 1] 7 

ofession on the train to the village of Weehassett where 


| man for probably the only two 


[ am going to be a marrie« 
lavs of my entire life.”’ 
I couldn't ask it of vou,” 
ow you at all really.” 
All the better. You'll probably never even see me 
again. That will prevent later complications.’’ 

The village taxicab deposited Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Gale, pro tem, at the Revell homestead the next or Sunday 
morning. Mrs. Gale looked slightly different without 
her Broadway makeup. For one thing her lips were not so 
But they were more tender, her escort decided, 
infinitely so, and he liked them that way. There was 
nothing flimsy or impracticable about her dress either. 
It was a dark blue one piece affair that might have been 
made right there in Weehassett by the local dressmaker. 

Mr. Gale, himself, had been agreeably surprised that 
morning when she had emerged from the Pullman dressing 
Up to that moment he had been a trifle apprehen- 
Now, it seemed 


Aimée protested. “IT don’t 


alluring 


room 
ive as to how he should play his part. 
fairly simple 

She had smiled and commented on his evident relief at 
her appearance and behavior. ‘‘After all, you know, the 
Knickerbocker glitter is just varnish. We put it on mostly 
for the visi Practically all of us are some- 


ing firemen 
, 


DOdCV § SIStC 
The Revell place on the outskirts of the village had a 
white picket fence around it, needing paint, pickets and a 
w hinge on the ornamental wooden gate. The rest of 
was in keeping, old fashioned, severe but essentially 
ind now a little run down 
Aimée entered without knocking. Of the four people 
1€ room, one started to rise with a little exclamation of 
welcome but sank back again at a reproving glance from a 
rentleman, severe of expression and habiliments, who 
Was verv obviously the head ot that household. 
[he others were clothed with almost equal stiffness and 


: 
rather lovel\ 


rmality 


She's dea Aimée exclaimed involuntarily. 
The head of the house was forced to recognize her. 
Nav, las Your mother still lives.”’ 
But whw are vou sitting around like this, in these 
( hes?’ 
Tis Sunday nd nea 
time for church. Ye just 
have time to change for 
something more fitting to ; 
he observation of the Lord's by. 
D id we'll be setting 
[here were ( radu 
ns. Perhaps Aimée was 
10 excited to think of con- 
entions But there was 
ttle need to name the con- 
tuents of that little group 


From what she had pre- 
ously told him Sam could 
gure them out for himself 

Besides Mr. Revell there was 
irrie, her sister, a repressed 

on of the \ inger gen- 
ition ylond rebellious 
1 bored, a voung man, 
Robert Revell, her brother, 
twentv-two, who 
ked like Aimée but who, 
w, had a sort of a 
¢ { WwW rry e| h Ss eves 
made them ve f 

>} A ler Il . 
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his chair clearly identified him as the village physician. 

““‘How is mother, Dr. Wilkman?’’ Aimée Sel, 
ignoring her father’s remark about getting ready for 
church. 

““Not well, Amy, I'm sorry to say.”’ 

“What is the trouble?” 

“Flu is all I can make of it. That I’ve treated and she 
ought to be well. But there is something else that pre- 
vents her recovery, perhaps a worry of some sort—"’ 

“It’s the Lord’s will,’’ intoned Mr. Revell. ‘‘The 
minister has promised to pray for her in the church today. 
So be readying yourself to enter the Lord’s house and—"’ 

‘I'm not going to church, father,’’ declared Aimée im- 
patiently, taking off her hat. “‘You can go on to church 
if you wish. I'm staying here with mother.” 

The father shrugged. ‘‘I suppose I have no authority 
over you since your marriage. You were always a bold, 
headstrong lass. This is your husband, I take it."’ 

The belated introduction followed. Mr. Revell’s eyes 
widened for a second in astonishment when the visitor 
shook his hand with a secret concealed grip. ‘“‘Good!"’ 
he ejaculated. “‘Welcome, brother, to my home. I am 
glad that my daughter has been sought out by a man who 
is one of us.”’ 

The boy, Robert, greeted the stranger nervously. His 
manner was that of a man marching so swiftly to catastro- 
phe that nothing else mattered. But Carrie smiled at him 
and, as she gave him her hand, fluttered one eyelid almost 
imperceptibly. 

“T've always wanted to see what sort of a husband Amy 
could get on short notice.” 

“Well, what do you think?” 

“I couldn't have made a better selection myself.”’ 

Sam Gale was, naturally, invited to accompany the 
family to church but following his own inclination, as well 
as an imploring look from Aimée, he elected to stay behind. 

He was even, after a few minutes of being left alone, 
invited into the sick-room. 

The invalid was a sweet old lady. 

‘Amy is so proud of you I wanted to see you,”’ Mrs. 
Revell explained weakly, “‘and besides since the doctor 
has given me up it doesn't really make any difference what 
Ido.’ She almost chuckled. “‘It's been so long since 
i've done anything I really wanted to that it’s almost a 
pleasure to be where nobody can stop me from anything 
I've got strength 
enough for.’ 

Sam Gale laughed. 
“She's right. And 
what's more I expect 
she'd go on living a 
couple of dozen years 
longer if she thought 
there'd be any fun in 
it. 


“With everybody think- 
ing we are married,” Sam 
pleaded, “‘we’ve got to 
be on hand in Seattle so 
we can stage the act 
when they visit us’’ 


Mrs. Revell almost 
sat up in bed in her 
eagerness to concur. “I 
wish, Amy, that some- 
times your father could 
be a little bit more like 
vour husband. John 
never gets any fun out 
of his own sins but he 


Nc” 


does find a lot of 
pleasure in contem- 
plating the punish- 


ments that are going 
to be handed out to 
others.’ She regarded 


them thoughtfully, 
b. approvingly. “Tm 
f aud such a_ nice 


(Continued on page 110) 
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The train mercifully pulled in on time. The strain of being agreeable under the 
circumstances was very wearing. “Kiss her, damn you!” Sam Gale hissed at Aimeée’s 
father. “And look as though you liked it, too!” Then for the benefit of the curious 


> 


villagers he added loudly, enthusiastically, ““Come and see us in Seattle very soon! 
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[ write about the movies for I don’t know anv- 


CAN 
thing about them, and I don’t think anybody else 
knows anything about them 


business in the world that nobody knows 
Being in them don't give any more of an 


It s the only 
anvthing about 
inkling about them than being out of them 

They, just a few months ago in New York, had a con- 
vention to discuss wavs and means of regulating them and 
fixing a few of the things that they thought was worrying 
the industry. Well, it didn’t get anvwhere for nobody 
knew what was worrving the industry 

Everybody knew what was worrying him personally, 
but there was no two things that was worrying the same 


person 
} } 


[The exhibicor said he 1 


wanted better pictures for less 


money; the producer said he wanted better stories and 
ors and better actors for less monev. 
You are not giving me a fair share of 


Will Hays said: **They 


better direct 
The actor said 
what I draw at the box office 
» be cleanet 
[he exhibitor says If vou get them too clean nobody 
rested in them 
The novelist says: ‘What's the use of selling them a 
hev don't make the storv thev buv.’ 
The Scenario Staff savs Ir reads good but it won't 
“The ex- 


ph The salesmen sav 


exch inge 








~ What's re Matter 


hibitors are a dumb lot, they don’t know what their au- 
diences do want." 

The exhibitors say: ‘We may be dumb, but we know 
how to count up. Give us pictures where there is some- 
thing to count up.” 

The so-called intellectual keeps saying: “‘Why don't 
they give us something worthwhile in the movies that we 
can think about.”’ 

The regular movie fan says: ‘‘Give us something to see, 
never mind think about. If we wanted to think we 
wouldn't come in here.” 

The old married folks say: ‘“Give us something besides 
all this love sick junk, and the fadeout behind a willow 
tree." 

The young folks that pay the rent on these temples of 
uplift say: ‘Give us some love and romance; what do we 
care about these pictures with a lot of old folks trying to 
show what they do in life. We will get old soon enough 
without having to see it now.” 

Wall Street says: ‘We want 
money.’ 

The producers say: “Look at the fun you are having by 
being in this business. Didn't we give you a pass through 
the studio, what do you want for your money?” 

The actors that ar¢h't working say: ‘They don’t want 
actors any more, they only want types.” 
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WILL ROGER 


Circles His Rope 
Over. a Pretty Wild Bunch 
Of Milling Heads and Says: 


| Pray 
| Find Out 


with the Movies 


The actors that are working say: ‘Thank God they are 
beginning to realize it's us actors they want and not just 
somebody that looks like the part.” 

Everybody is trying to offer suggestions how to regulate 
the business and bring it down on a’sane basis. They are 
not going to bring it back on a sane basis. It will keep 
right on going just like it is now. It was never meant to 
be sane. It grows and gets bigger in spite of every known 
handicap. 

You can't get a picture so poor but there will be an au- 
dience growing up somewhere that will like it, and you 
can't get one so good but what they will be forty per cent. 
of the people that see it that won't like it. If it wasn't 
that way everybody in the world would go to see one 
picture. So they better quit monkeying with the business 
and let it alone. It's odd now, but it’s odd in all of us 
movie people's favor. 

The exhibitor that says he isn’t making as much money 
as he used to, means that he is not making as much as he 
did last year or the year before but he doesn't mean that he 
is not making as much as he was before he got into 
this business. 

The producer who says things are getting tough in the 
picture business, you suggest to him to go back into his 
original line of business and he will punch you in the jaw. 

And the same with the actor, or anyone connected with 
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Pend 





the business, 
and the same 
also with the 
audience. He 
starts beefing 
about poor 
ictures, when 
™ Was never 
able to go be- 
fore and get as 
much amuse- 


/ 
ment for 7 
twenty, thir- td 
ty, forty or 
fifty cents. He 
can’t go into 
anyother 
amusement business and better himself. If he could he 
would do it. He is doing better than he ever was in his 
life before 

He used to have to go to the gallery and sit in peanut 
hulls up to his chin, and come down a long stairs into a 
dark allev after the show, for more money than he can sit 
in a wonderful upholstered seat that he didn't even know 
existed till the movie man built his theater. 

It's breaking pretty soft for (Continued on page 88 









There’s No Secret zn Money- 


He saw a fortune in 
the lowly nickel and 
the small dime, yet 
he had three failures 
before his idea took 








hold—F. W. Wool- ' 
worth (left). 
He saw a gigantic 
future in steel and 
never showed the 
white feather when 
others lost heart — 
Andrew Carnegie 
(right) 
—And How 
' 
HEER up! If you haven't yet climbed very far : 
towards the top, take consolation and inspiration 
from the knowledge that it takes even the brainiest 
and the most brilliant of them longer to reach the summits 
than it did one and two decades ago. 
At thirty-five, not one in five of America’s best known 
men of affairs had made any conspicuous mark. 
The popular idea that “‘young men are now at the top,” 
is a delusion. A few—very few—big organizations are 
headed by men under forty. The great majority are di- 
rected by men over fifty. Sixty-vear-olds are more com- 
mon at the top than forty-vear-olds or even fifty-year-olds. 
And seventy is by no means rare y 


Leading American enterprises are now three or four 

times as large as they were earlier this century. Not only ; 
are their operations of far- greater magnitude, but in most 
instances they now are international in their ramifications. 
It takes wider, maturer knowledge to pilot them success- 
fully. Therefore, it usually takes longer for even the 
ablest young executive to qualify for supreme command. 

How did our Rockefellers, our Carnegies, our Garys, our 
Woolworths, our Harrimans, our Hills, our Fords get to 
the top? 

How did our more modern commanders-in-chief of 
finance and business win their laurels? 











These two men came to the top There is one difference every ambitious young man and 
in spite of the fact that they middle-aged man should know, since it may-help him to 
were born poor and people rise from the ranks of mediocrity into place, power and 
laughed at their ideas—Henry millionairedom. 
Ford and Thomas A. Edison . The typical old school leader was an individualist. 
Usually he founded his own business, charted his own 
26 . The New McCLURE’S 
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Making Says B. C. FORBES 





Nf illionaire 


They Got That Way 


course, conceived and executed his own ideas without taking counsel of others. 
\lmost always he was an autocrat. Within his own sphere he was a veritable 
Mussolini—just as Henry Ford, America’s unique genius, is today. 

That type is passing. The gigantic corporation of today is so many-sided in its 
activities, so far flung in its operations, requires so varied brands of brains—pro- 
duction, distribution, Eesasidl, ene engineering, research—that no one man can 
master every arising problem. 

Therefore, the richest prizes today are offered those who have proved themselves 
master teamworkers, men who have cultivated aptitude for handling other able 
men harmoniously, men capable of radiating enthusiasm and inspiring loyalty. 
The president of the mammoth General Motors Corporation, whose achievements 
have been dazzling the world and making more millionaires than even Carnegie 
made, told me not so long ago: ‘I never give an order."’ If Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
cannot completely ‘‘sell’’ a suggestion to a subordinate, the suggestion doesn't go. 
He wants no “‘Yes’’ men among those holding responsible positions. 

Charles M. Schwab, who did as much to make Andrew Carnegie as Carnegie did 
to make Schwab, makes this very sensible diagnosis: 


it HAS been my good fortune to watch most of the leaders in the steel industry 
rise from the ranks and ascend step by step to places of power. These men, I am 
convinced, are not natural prodigies. They won out by using normal brains to 
think beyond their manifest daily duty. 

‘‘American industry is spilling over with men who started life even with the 
leaders, with brains just as big, with hands quite as capable. 

‘‘The men who miss success have two general alibis: ‘I’m not a genius,’ is one; 
the other, “There aren't the opportunities today there used to be.’ 

‘‘Neitherexcuse holds. The first is beside the point ; the second is altogether wrong. 

“The thing that most people call ‘genius’ I do not believe in. That is, I am sure 
that few successful men are so-called ‘natural geniuses.’ 

‘There is not a man in power at our Bethlehem steel works today who did not 
begin at the bottom and work his way up, round by round, simply by using his 
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Wide World 


By his own efforts he 
rose from reporter to 
the presidency of The 
National City Bank— 
Frank A. Vanderlip 


(left) 


From being an aver- 
age lawyer he became 
business 
statesman and main 
author of the Dawes 
Plan — Owen D. 


a great 


Young (right) 





In spite of the fact 
that he was born rich 
this man has made 
good on his own ac- 
count—J. P. Morgan 





Theodore 
N. Vail 






Underw 





George F. Baker 





t 


Jacob H. Schiff 









George 
Eastman 
Wide World 


a little more freely and a little more 


Eugene G. Grace, 


and his hands 
than the men beside him 
oresident of Bethlehem, worked in the yard when I first 
knew him.”’ 

My own analyses of the careers of two hundred finan- 
cial Napoleons and Field-Marshals of Business convince 
me that Schwab's statement contains much truth. 


head 


effectively 









Underwood 
Elbert H. Gary 


Underwon 


Charles M. 
Schwab 







‘<The men who miss success have 
genius!’ is one; the other, ‘There 
used to be!’ Neither excuse holds. 
the second is altogether wrong.” 


ordinary everyday things extraordinarily well 

It isn’t necessary to be born a genius. It isn t neces- 
sarv to be born rich. It isn’t necessary—although every 
year becoming more desirable—to have a university 
diploma. It isn’t necessary to have “‘pull.”’ It isn’t even 
necessary to have been born under a lucky star. 

The publisher of The New McCrure’s, having read my 
book,**’ Men Who Are Making 
America,’ which gives the 





Of course, it would be the 
veriest nonsense to assert that 
all men are born equal. No —— 
two are. But it is equally non- 


sensical to say, as so many who 
fail to advance say, of men who 
have toiled like Trojans to mas- 
ter their life’s work,’ "They don't 
deserve any credit; they were 
ust born that way.’’ 

For example, I have seen and 
have seen men who went 
ahead like a house on fire for a 
number of years. Then they hit 
the toboggan and didn’t check 
their fall until they were down 
and out. Now, which way were 
they born? Were they born to 
succeed? ‘Or were they born to 


vou 


7 REASONS WHY MEN FAIL 


B.C. Forbes knows big business 
inside out. And he knows men of 
all kinds—from capitalist to clerk. 


Forbes is not only interested in 
success. Failure, the other side of 
the medal, has found him a sympa- 
thetic counselor because he knows 
that only through understanding 
failure can you cure it. 


So he will have many things to 


life-storics—intimate character 
sketches—of the fifty men 
voted the foremost business and 
financial leaders ten years ago, 
has suggested that an analysis 
of the reasons for their success 
should prove helpful to red- 
blooded go-getters eager to make 
headway in the world and 
willing to pay the price. 

Pains were taken to have on!\ 
real leaders included in the 
volume. A list of all those at 
all likely to be adjudged leaders 
was drawn up, and the cooper- 
ation of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce and other bodies 


fail? It would be illogical to say to you on failure in the next throughout the country was 

reply, “ Both.” issue, analyzing its chief causes in secured to lay it before many 

It is very convenient and eee, . . thousands of representative busi- 
ee an individual and in a business. , _ rine 


omforting to put the blame on 
one's parents, on what one has 
inherited, when one fails to 
make a creditable showing in 
the Accept this as the 
incontestable, if unpalatable, 
truth: If your parents gave you 
body 1 brain, the 


world 


a normal 





It will be Kipling’s “If” set to 


prose and everyday common sense. 


In the October NEW McCLURE’S 
On Sale September 14th | 


ness men all over the country. 
Each man was asked to make his 
own selection of fifty. From the 
many returns received, the final 
selection was made, due regard 
being paid to geographical con- 
siderations. 








and 

rest was entirely up to you. 

Dont that most 

inprofitable of manufactures, excuses. Tell yourself in 
manly fashion that vou made yourself what you are today 
ind that you have reaped quite as much as you deserved. 


manufacture 


HANK heaven, at least moderate success, creditable 
success, can be won in this land of unrivaled riches 
vouth of ordinary talents 
effort to do 


and any 


if he 


opportunicy by 


will but exert extraordinary 


I THEN proceeded to study 
the career of each man. In 
all but a few cases the men were interviewed at length 
and a wealth of first-hand material obtained. This was 
supplemented by talks with the closest friend or friends 
of each mamin order to get sidelights on his character and 
characteristics and to obtain inom such authoritative 
sources as much ingight as possible into the reasons for 
the man's success. The following compilation gives the 
fifty names and summarizes illuminating facts about each: 
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ohne 


Underwood 


William Randolph Hearst 





two general alibis: | 
aren’t the opportunities today there 
first is beside the point 


The 





Underwood 
George W. 
Goethals 


‘I’m not a 


—Charles M. Schwab 


Who? Where? What? Why? How? 


Name 


tArchbold, John D. 
*Armour, J. Ogden 
Baker, George F. 
“Bedford, A. C. 

*Bell, Alexander G. 
*Carnegie, Andrew 
*Davison, H. P. 
Dollar, Robert 
*Douglas, W. L. 
*Duke, James B. 

Du Pont, T. Coleman 
Eastman, George 
Edison, Thomas A. 
Farrell, James A. 
Ford, Henry 
*Forgan, James B. 
*Frick, Henry C. 
*Gary, Elbert H. 
Gaston, William A. 
*Goethals, George W. 
Guggenheim, Daniel 
Hammond, John Hays 
Heckscher, August 
*Hepburn, A. Barton 
Insull, Samuel 
Kahn, Otto H. 
Keith, Minor C. 
Kingsley, Darwin P. 
McCormick, Cyrus: H. 
Morgan J. P. 
Nichols, William H. 
*Patterson, John H. 
*Perkins, George W. 
Reynolds, George M. 
Rockefeller, John D. 
Rosenwald, Julius 
Ryan, John D. 
*Schiff, Jacob H. 
Schwab, Charles M. 
*Shedd, John G. 
*Simmons, E. C. 
Speyer, James 
*Stillman, James 
*Vail, Theodore N. 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
Vanderlip, Frank A. 
Warburg, Paul M. 
Willys, John N. 
Wilson, Thomas E. 
*Woolworth, F. W. 


tDied 1916 *Since Died 
SEPTEMBER, 1928 


Where Born 


Ohio 
Wisconsin 
New York 
New York 
Scotland 
Scotland 


Pennsylvania 


Scotland 


Massachusetts 
N. Carolina 


Kentucky 
New York 
Ohio 


Connecticut 


Michigan 
Scotland 


Pennsylvania 


Illinois 


Massachusetts 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


California 
Germany 
New York 
England 
Germany 
New York 
Vermont 
Dist. Col. 
New York 
New York 
Ohio 
Illinois 
lowa 

New York 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Germany 


Pennsylvania 
New Hamp. 


Maryland 
New York 
Texas 
Ohio 

New York 
Illinois 
Germany 
New York 
Canada 
New York 








z 
We 


Parents’ 
Condition 
Poor 
Rich 
Poor 
Moderate 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor. 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 
Moderate 
Poor 
Poor 
Moderate 
Poor 
Moderate 
Poor 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Poor 
Rich 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Poor 
Rich 
Moderate 
Poor 
Rich 
Rich 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Poor 
Poor 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 
Rich 
Rich 
Moderate 
Rich 
Poor 
Rich 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 







Age College 
1918 Education 
66 No 
55 Yes 
78 No 
54 Yes 
71 No 
82 No 
51 No 
75 No 
73 No 
57 No 
55 Yes 
64 No 
71 No 
55 No 
55 No 
66 Yes 
67 No 
70 Yes 
59 Yes 
60 Yes 
62 No 
63 Yes 
70 No 
72 Yes 
59 Yes 
51 No 
70 No 
61 Yes 
59 Yes 
51 Yes 
66 Yes 
73 Yes 
55 No 
53 No 
79 No 
56 No 
54 No 
68 No 
56 Yes 
68 No 
78 No 
57 Yes 
65 No 
72 No 
45 Yes 
54 Yes 
50 No 
45 No 
49 No 
63 Yes 
29 





Underwood 


August Heckscher 


Dwight W. 
s Y Morrow 


Wide World 


First Job 


Grocery Boy 
Packing Business 
Grocery Boy 
Store Clerk 
School Teacher 
Bobbin Boy 
Errand Boy 
Cook’s Boy 
Pegging Shoes 
Peddling Tobacco 
Coal Miner 
Insurance Clerk 
Newsboy 
Laborer 
Machinist 
Bank Clerk 
Store Clerk 
Law Clerk 

Law Office 
Errand Boy 
Lace Business 
Engineer 

Coal Mining 
Store Clerk 
Clerk 

Bank Clerk 
Store Clerk 
Farm Hand 
Harvesting Bus. 
Bank Clerk 
Chemist 

Toll Collector 
Office Boy 
Store Clerk 
Office Clerk 
Clothing Clerk 
Store Clerk 
Bank Clerk 
Grocery Boy 
Grocery Boy 
Store Boy 
Bank Clerk 
Clerk 

Tel. Operator 
Mech. Engineer 
Machinist 
Clerk 
Laundryman 
Railway Clerk 
Farm Boy 


© Underwood & 


Underwooo 








A. Barton 
Hepburn 


Unde 
Otto H. Kahn 





rwood 


Chief Success 
Won In 
Oil 
Meat Packing 
Banking 
Oil 
Telephone 
Steel 
Banking 
Lumber, Shipping 
Shoes 
Tobacco 
Traction Cos., Powder 
Cameras 
Inventor 
Steel 
Automobiles 
Banking 
Coke, Steel 
Steel 
Banking 
Engineer 
Mining 
Mining 
Zinc, Real Estate 
Banking 
Electricity 
Banking 
Fruit 
Insurance 
Farm Machinery 
Banking 
Chemicals, Copper 
Cash Registers 
Banking 
Banking 
Oil 
Mail Order 
Copper 
Banking 
Steel 
Merchant 
Hardware 
Banking 
Banking 
Telephone 
Financier 
Banking 
Banking 
Automobiles 
Meat Packing 
Merchant 


(Continued on page 126) 
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/ “WsTtrations 
H. M. BONNELI 
HOMAS ELMER, senior vice president of the 
Tristate Light and Power Co., glanced up from 
i letter he was reading as Hiram Chatfield, presi- 
yf the company, came into his office through a 
vor which connected the executive suites 
the past fortnight Elmer had caught hints of seis 
listurbances in the substructure of the company 
ind now the president's manner seemed unnatural and alarm- 
When he spoke the impression was confirmed 
Ton he said, “lowe vou anapology. I haven't been 
f irlous important reasons to say anything to 
before ow | want vot be the first one to know. 
The loa ff mv shoulders 
Elmer glanced at the man in swift scrutiny. 
Y nea yu re getting our? 
\\ ur Chatheld smiled grimly. ‘‘Sic 
i Cc vou ib mut 1 
l f c we mn when the two were seated, 
it Jim Steele has taken over Tristate, lock, stock and 


0 





~The Man who 


By 
LAWRENCE 


Many a Gray Head Has Fallen 
But Here Is One That Refused 


barrel, so you see,’’ he leaned slightly forward, ‘‘I'm out!"’ 
I see.’’ Elmer took a cigar from the box on his desk, 
lighting it with steady hand. “‘Steele, eh!"’ For a full 
minute the two men sat staring at each other. “I’ve 
suspected,’’ Elmer said at length, “‘that something was in 
the wind. What struck Steele? He controls, I have heard, 
$500,000,000 industrial and other securities, mainly in 
the Isn't that trouble enough? What does he 
want?- 
‘‘More trouble. He wants to break into Wall Street on 
a large scale. Well, he fhas. I've just come from the 
meeting where tinal details were arranged. Steele sat in, 
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W ouldn't 


PERRY 


Under the Axe of the Big Boss 
to Fall Even When Chopped Off 


of course, and, as you can imagine, a raft of attorneys.” 

“Yes. And Steele let you go?” 

“Well, I wouldn't have stayed. Quietly, I've been 
fixing things to pull out anyway. Steele is keen on young 
blood and you know, Tom, I'm getting to be an old man.” 

“Old man!"’ Elmer's fist descended upon his desk. 
“Chatfield, I honestly believe if I hear much more of this 
‘old man’ talk I'll go insane. Pep! Youngblood! That's 
all you hear these days. What about experience? Come 
now, be honest; what was your real reason?” 

“That was my real reason. I'm nearly seventy. I want 
to play awhile. And don't think for a minute I haven't 
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“Drew has ambi- 
tions just as you 
ad,” Jean cried. 
**Had?” asked her 
father quizzically. 
“TJ am entitled to 
my ambition still!” 


= 


Quit 


realized you've been doing the major part of my 
heavy work of late, as well as your own. Which brings 
me to you.’’ He paused, Elmer staring at him in- 
quiringly. “‘I] pushed you hard to succeed me, Tom." 

“Thanks, Hirain,’’ said Elmer quietly. ‘‘Steele 

would naturally want his own man. ' 

““No.”’ Chatfield raised his hand. ‘‘No, not that. He 
is considering you; but, to be perfectly frank, I think he 
is cottoning toward one of our younger vice presidents.”’ 

**He would. No one has butchered so many perfectly 
good gray heads as James P. Steele. Who has he in mind?’ 

““Paxton’s the man:’’ 

“Oh!"’ Suddenly Elmer leaned back in his chair, finding 
outlet for the emotions he had been restraining in mirth- 
less laughter. ‘That is good, isn’t it!"’ 

“What is good?’’~ Chatfield surveyed the other curi- 
ously. ‘‘Paxton is an able man, Tom. Where do you see 
the fun in it?”’ 

“Why, the fun, or the irony, or whatever you want to 





No Man Is Through Unless He Wants to Be 


And the Old Leaders Still Can Show Youth a Trick or Two 
In the World of High Finance and Big Business 


call it, is that Drew Paxton and my daughter Jean became 
¢agaged to be married last week.”’ 

Chatfield whistled, staring at the floor. 

“‘T hadn't heard.”’ 

‘‘No, it’s not to be announced for a month or so.”’ 
Elmer surveyed his friend with penetrating gaze. “By 
the way, Hiram, did Paxton know anything about this? 
I'm rather curious.’ 

‘*I—doubt it."" Chatfield rose. ‘No, I should say not. 
You see,"’ he added, moving toward the door, “‘the matter 
isn't settled. At least it wasn't when the meeting broke 
up. Steele is to see you tomorrow, here. Ten o'clock. 
He asked me to let you know.’’ Chatfield came to his 
colleague, laying a hand upon his shoulder. 

T hope it will curn out all right If it doesn’t, vou and 
[ll form a golf twosome and go fishing together. Eh?” 

‘Get out of here.”’ 

Playfully picking up a paper weight, Elmer shook it 
menacingly at the man, who, laughing, left the room. 

Very deliberately, as the door closed, Elmer put the 
paper weight down upon his desk. That saving reaction 
which marks resilient natures upon occasions of shock was 
dying out and a certain dogged depression was replacing 
it. For more than thirty years he had been with this 
ompany; in the past ten he had really been its directing 
genius. He loved every phase of his work, the great en- 
terprises he had fostered, the swift emergencies that had 
demanded handling equally swift, the crucial touch and 
go of things. To drop it all, to be turned loose just be- 
cause he was fiftv-six and Drew Paxton—who, of course, 
uld not fight—was forty, struck him as ironical and 
injust almost bevond toleration. The whole thing in all 
its phases was cruel in its suddenness, disintegrating in the 
shock it brought him 

Yet, entering his apartment after a brisk walk uptown 


had brought 


ne co 


Elmer 
himself to a 
of mind which he 


State 


believed would pass 
theassavofhiswife s 


ever cager scrutiny 


Kissing her, 
shaking his head 


smilingly when she 
asked her usual ques 
tion how the dav 
had gone, he walked 
at once to his study, 
pleading routine 
matters that had 
carried over. When 


he went to dress "Get yer paper here! 
for dinner his wife Young Steele has 
had already gone bought out Tristate. 
down He could What paper, Sir?” 


hear her talking 
with Jean, could 
hear Paxton's voice 
Lighting a cigarette he sat down, deciding not to appear 
until dinner was announced 

In the course of the meal he marked a certain nervous- 
ness in Paxton’s manner and in Jean a constraint which 
convinced him that both knew about the situation. He 
had the feeling, knowing his daughter, an ardent, forth- 
right girl of twenty-tive, that before the evening was done 






something would have to break, but he was surprised 
when it came that Paxton, not Jean, made the move. 

‘‘T suppose,’’ Paxton opened, after the maid had served 
the coffee in the library and the two men had lighted their 
cigars, ‘‘you've heard that James P. Steele has bought 
Tristate. Mr. Chatfield is getting out and the choice for 
president, as I understand, seems to lie between you and 
me. 

‘Yes, I've heard about it."’ Elmer's voice was quiet. 

‘I don’t want you to think that I've been in any way 
involved in this, T. E.,’’ Paxton said hastily, overriding 
a dismayed exclamation of Mrs. Elmer's. “‘I knew nothing 
whatever about it until Mr. Steele sent for me to go over 
to Hatch and Co., late this afternoon.”’ 

In the short silence that followed, Jean rose and went 
to Paxton standing with her arm encircling the back of 
his neck. The gesture struck her father as eloquent in 
defining her attitude. Mrs. Elmer seemed dazed. 

‘“Mr. Steele,’” Elmer said, ‘‘didn’t do me the honor of 
asking to see me. He is to call at the office tomorrow. 
Of course, Drew, I understand you were not involved and 
that you stand pretty much in my position of uncertainty. 
But I want to say that your engagement to Jean mustn't 
enter this situation at all.” 

‘That is exactly what I told Drew,”’ cried Jean trium- 
phantly. ‘‘He has his ambitions just as you had.”’ 

‘‘Had?’" Elmer glanced quizzically at his daughter. 

“Well, I1mean—" Jean found herself unable to supply 
a plausible substitute for what she really had meant. _ 

“T think,”’ her father said after a pause, “I am entitled 
to my ambition still."’ He smiled. “‘I feel quite vigorous, 
I seem to have full control of my faculties.”’ 

‘Well!’ Mrs. Elmer, who had been looking from one 
to the other with perplexed eves got up from her chair, 
and confronting her husband she queried slowly. 

‘Do I understand, Thomas, 
that this Mr. Steele has bought 
the company and that he is to 
choose whether you or Drew 
shall be president?”’ 

“Yes, that is it precisely, 
mother dear."’ Jean sat upon 
the arm of Paxton’s chair while 
his arm slipped about her waist 
‘“We all know father has been 
running Tristate pretty com- 
pletely for the past five years. 
He has more money than you 
or he will ever need. He has 
worked much harder than is 
good for him and I think it is 
time he lec down and enjoyed 
himself and turned things over 
to a younger man." Her man- 
ner was that of a person who 
has weighed all considerations 


6 
and has settled upon a deter- 
mination. 
“Jean Mrs. Elmer went back to her chair and sat 
down. “Come here.”’ 


Slipping off the arm of Paxton’s chair the girl walked 
slowly to her mother. Leaning down she kissed her, 
turning then to her father, smiling confidently. ‘The 
fact is, of course, tha mother fetls just as I do.”’ 

‘‘My dear—"’ Mrs. Elmer surveyed her composedly— 
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‘the fact is—"’ and her voice was firm—‘‘I don’t!’’ 
“But mother!" Jean's voice was poignant. “‘Can’t 
you see what an impossible situation it is? Why—"’ she 


turned to Paxton— ‘Why it might even make our—our 
marrying impossible.”’ 

Exclaiming sharply, Paxton half rose in his chair 

‘Jean! Please don’t be dramatic. Nothing will make 
that impossible. Nothing.” 

“Certainly not."’ Paxton’s voice had the sharp note of 
excitement. 

Mrs. Elmer cleared her throat sharply. 

‘I want you all to stop and listen to me. Jean, when I 
married your father he was making twenty-five dollars 
a week. Year by year—I want you and Drew to listen to 
this; it may do you both good—year by year we've worked 
together onward and upward; first little steps, then big 
ones. Do you suppose I want the fight to stop now? Well, 
I don’t. It has been too fine and interesting a game. 
Fifty-six! Let me tell you that your father isn’t ready for 
the shelf yet. And neither am L So Drew, if Steele de- 
cides upon you I'll accept it, of course, because I'm fond 
of you and wish you well. But if he does, I’m telling you 
it will be Steele's loss and-you know it. Don’t you now?"’ 

Paxton laughed easily. 

“Yes, it will be, undoubt- 
edly. If Mr. Steele had asked 
me I should have told him that 
T. E.’s the ablest man I know. 
But he didn't ask and I saw no 
way to volunteer my opinion.”’ 

“That was quite right, Drew. 
I should have been embarrassed 
had you done so in any Case. 
If my work and what I am 
doesn't stand me insttead I cer- 
tainly do not look for, nor 
want, intercession from my 
juniors.”’ 

As Paxton flushed the older 
man raised his hand quickly. 

‘“‘Let’s not be sensitive, old 
fellow. The situation is rather 
a strange one and you must bear 
with me if I stand a little rig- 
idly not so much in behalf of €& - 
myself as of the whole guild of ‘ 
men who have grown gray in 
years and ripe in wisdom. Some 
of us have, you know.” 

“Oh, I understand, T. E.,” 
Paxton gestured. 

‘“T hope you do, because I feel 
very strongly about it, and on 
my own account, so far as Tristate is concerned, my feel- 
ings are especially strong. I don't have to tell you the 
company owes a lot tome. My life has been pretty com- 
pletely bound up in it. I don’t really know how I'd get 
along without it.”’ 

“| know,'’ said Mrs. Elmer, sharply. ‘“‘It would kill 
you. It isn’t as though you would take up something else 
and have it mean as much to you as Tristate has. You 
could probably go with some other company, but you 
couldn't go in and run things. You'd never be the same 
again. I know your nature, Thomas.” 

‘Well then,’’ her husband smiled. 
office and watch my securities.”’ 

‘That,’ said Mrs. Elmer, “‘would be worse. You 
would rust out in two years. Now you listen to me: when 
Mr. Steele calls tomorrow you talk up to him. Let him 
know all about you, if he doesn’t know already. It is your 
right to have that position. As for Drew, he can wait. He 
has years and years ahead of him and I'm sure if you get it 
he will support you and work with you just as he has been 
doing.”’ 
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“‘T could hire an 


“If he didn’t I would fire him."’ Elmer winked at Pax- 
ton, turning then to his wife. ‘‘I haven't the slightest 
thought what will happen tomorrow, my dear. No idea 
at all what Steele will say to me when he calls—nor what 
I shall say to him. Everything, as it seems to me now, is 
on the knees of the gods. That's all I can say. Good 
night.”’ 

Nodding at Paxton and Jean he slipped an arm about his 
























“Since you’ve acquired 
ow sai mer 
er,” d El 
tensely, ‘“‘you’ve been 
ruthless to efficient men 
of my age. Here’s my 
resignation—you ought 
to beeternally damned!” 






wife’s waist and thetwo then withdrew. 

Elmer arrived at his office at nine 
o'clock next morning, half an hour 
earlier than usual. He had not slept 

f well in the night and as always hap- 
pened in such case, his wife had not 
slept well either. In deference to his 
wish there had been no further conver- 

sation about the Tristate situation but occasional connota- 
tive remarks as they sat hand in hand in their room far into 
the night, reminiscent observations touching upon the 
various upward phases of their life career together showed 
how fully it occupied the minds of both. 

Now, in his office, Elmer had a curious feeling of deso- 
lateness. The pictures upon the wall, the little odds and 
ends, as for instance the brass cane and umbrella container 

in fact, all the personal things that accrue to a man who 
has a certain sentiment in association of inanimate be- 
longings—were pointedly suggestive of the impending 
breaking up of what was more Continued on page 9 
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The Citation: 
Sydney G. Gumpertz, First Ser- 
geant Company E, 132d Infantry, 
33d Division in the Bois des 
Forges, France, September 26, 
1918, when the advancing line 
was held up by machine-gun fire, 
Sergeant Gumpertz left the pla- 
toon of which he was in com- 
mand and started with two other 
soldiers through a heavy barrage 
toward the machine-gun nest. 
His two companions soon became 
casualties from bursting shells, 
but Sergeant Gumpertz contin- 
ued on in the face of direct fire 
from the machine-gun, jumped 
into the nest, and silenced the 
gun, capturing nine of the crew 





The Congressional 
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By JAMES HOPPER 


Through HELL 


N THE veins of the Jew, Sydney Gumpertz, runs the 
blood of both the trader and the warrior 
His grandfather crossed the plains to California in 

85 Along the places, once there, the camps up in the 

lls, the Dead Horse Gulches, the Hangman's Hills, 
he Poker and Jackass Flats later to be immortalized by 
Bret Harte, he would wander on a wagon behind two 
mules, exchanging provisions, clothes and equipment for 
that shining dust which, pessimists tell us, is at the bot- 
ym of all tne troubles of the world 

His son—Sydney's father—founded a general merchan- 
dise store in Stockton, within striking distance of the 
Mother Lode, and Copperopolis, Sonora, Jimtown, Jack- 
sonville, and Angels’s Camp. In Stockton, Sydney spent 
his childhood 

But on his mother's side, Sydnev's great-grandfather, a 
Jew of Alsace, had fought all over Europe in Napoleon's 
ruard 


When Sydney was fifteen, he entered the Stockton High 


School. The boys there had a cadet corps of some sixty 
lovers of glory; they drilled with old civil war muskets 
almost heavier than they. Sydney was elected sergeant 
of that outfit—a small event, insignificant at the time but 
annunciator of the bigger sergeantship to come. 

A little later the family moved to New York. When 
Sydney was through with school, he went into news- 
paper work, oscillating between reporting and the busi- 
ness staff. He was a bit of a wanderer; worked in Chicago, 
in Oregon and Washington, and in San Francisco. 

In 1913, his wanderings ceased to be aimless and became 
ardent pursuit. He had met Miss Anna Light, a charming 
actress on the vaudeville stage, and had got it into his 
head to make her his wife. Vaudeville circuiting offers 
remarkable opportunities to a young woman instinctively 
playing the old, enchanting game. Miss Anna Light went 
flitting from city to city—but Sydney Gumpertz was al- 
ways tenaciously.in her wake. . 

“I propose to her in at least twenty-four towns and 
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“W AR BIRDS” 


The Dramatic Stories 
of Our Medal of Honor Men 


From five to ten 
o’clock on the morn- 
ing of September 26, 
1918, Sergeant Gum- 
pertz ate up one 


wet f enemy machine-gun 
Ps nest after another in 
a: \ the great Battle of 


the Argonne 
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cities,"’ he now says. ‘“‘I chased her all over the United 
States for two years. And then,’ he concludes humbly 

[ guess she said yes simply because I had worn her out.”’ 

At which she laughs—at once affectionately and a little 
roguishly: the charging sergeant is a bit childish in his 
understanding of what goes on in the deep, subtle, femi- 
nine heart. 

So in 1915 they were married. And one afternoon of 
July 1917, they were standing together on Michigan 
Boulevard, in Chicago. She was, in fact, hanging to his 
arm, a little excited, and they were both listening to a 
uniformed man speaking from a wagon. The country 
had been at war for several months. 

She sensed something in him. 

‘Do you want to go?” she said turning her eyes up to 
him—he’s a six-footer and she is a little woman. 

‘“*Yes,’’ he said. He was then thirty-eight vears old 
‘But my duty is with you: I must stay and take care of 
vou 
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“T'll work!’ she cried. ‘“‘I’ll take care of myself, and 
you can go!”’ 

So the next day he went around to the Armory of the 
Second Illinois, N.G . to enlist 

But he couldn't: it was found that he was suffering from 
a hernia. 

To his insistence, Major Lavin looked him over again. 
‘“We can operate so that you'll be fit,’’ he decided. 

‘Go ahead,’* said Gumpertz. 

The following morning he reported at the hospital—his 
little wife at his side—and was operated on, and was sworn 
in while in bed. Then, off he went to Camp Logan, Texas, 
with the Second Illinois, now become the 132d Infantry, 
of the Thirty-Third Division 

‘Just why were you so anxious to enlist?’’ | asked him 
in his New York apartment more than eleven years later 


He looked at me a moment then said very simply, WV ell 
because I am a patriot.” 
“T don't know whyv,’’ he added apologizing, ‘‘but | 





have beén He was still thinking about this. 

he hesitated —**well—I'm willing to give my life to 
my country. I would do it right now if I had to.”’ 
But what about vou?” [ said turning to his wife. 

She was suffering from a bad cold, and had tried to re- 
main in her bedroom while I talked to him. But after a 
while this seemingly had become too hard on both of 
He had risen, gone into her room, there had been a 


ilwavs 


them 
whispered consultation, and he had come out with her, 
wrapped in a rose-hued quilt, and had laid her on the 
drawing-room sofa, where he could see her as he talked, 
where she could hear 

‘How about you, Mrs. Gumpertz?”’ I repeated. 

She raised her head, and she smiled 

‘lL wouldn't have much use for any man what wouldn't 
fight for his country,"’ she said. 

So that is the wav itis. For both of them. 
YYDNEY GUMPERTZ went down to Texas where his 

division was training, and Anna Light Gumpertz went 
back to the stage. But not for long 

In the veins of Sydney Gumpertz runs the blood of the 
warrior, but also of the trader. Down there, at Camp 
Logan—at first he was in the Headquarters Company—he 
soon found that he could send in news to the Houston Post 


AA 






That Captain Mallon from 
Minnesota had a steel-blue 
will as well as steel-blue 
eyes! “Gumpertz, you look 
good to me,” he said. “And 
you certainly look good to 
me, Sir!” said the sergeant 





at six dollars a column, and to the Associated Press, at 
eight dollars a column. 

Then he had a stroke of genius. The division was pub- 
lishing a weekly. He bought four of the advertising pages 
of the Divisional newspaper at fifty dollars apiece, then, 
going about among the Houston merchants, resold them 
for much more than fifty dollars apiece. And Anna Light 
Gumpertz left the vaudeville circuit and came down to 
Houston 

“I stopped at the best hotel, too!’ she laughed, eleven 
years later. 

The division was training hard. “‘I'll tell you we 
trainea!’’ Svdney Gumpertz says now. And one day he 
was transferred and found himself First Sergeant of Co. E 
of the 132d Infantry. There had been a general change of 
officers in that company, and the new captain—First Ser- 
geant Gumpertz’s captain—was George H. Mallon. He 
was a great big iron-fisted, square-jawed Irishman from 
Minnesota, with steel-blue eves and a steel-blue will. The 
First Sergeant and the ‘captain, the Jew and the Irishman, 
looked at each other; after the war, they told each other 
of that first meeting. 

‘You looked good to me, Gumpertz,”’ said Mallon. 

‘And you certainly looked psi. to me,”’ said Gumpertz. 

The Irish captain and the Jewish sergeant soon had the 
company—which had been a little hard to handle—into 
perfect shape. They were mostly boys from lowa and II- 
linois, with a sprinkling from Chicago itself. 

On May fifth, 1918, they entrained for the Atlantic and 
France. And all trading stopped—newspaper correspond- 
ence, selling long in advertising pages, everything—and 
Anna Light Gumpertz went back toChicago—and towork. 
“Did you work all the time he was awav?"’ I asked. 

She shook her head. 

‘‘No,”’ she said. “I worked 
till the war got too thick and 
too nervous—then I couldn't. 
All I could do was wait. 

“I wrote to him every day 
Even if for weeks I had not 
heard from him. And I read 
the casualty lists every day— 
but I'd quickly skip all the 
Gs. 


ANDING in France in May, 

the Thirtv-Third Division 

" was brigaded Ww ith the British, 
then busy reforming after the 
terrible blow which had come 

near annihilating them two 
months before. Thev moved 

up before Albert in the Somme. 

before the most terrible ter- 

rain, probably, of the war. 
Gumpertz remembers the shreds 

left here and there of dead fallen 
months before and never buried. 

On July Fourth, he was with 

a composite battalion which 
helped the Australians take 
Hamel. What he remembers 

best of that stiff fight is a deed 

of his captain, George Mallon. 

They were nearing a trench and 
Gumpertz’s automatic was spit- 

Ls rs ting, but Mallon was holding 
\ his idle in his hand as thev 
neared. Thev came to a Ger- 

man officer, and Mallon, still 

disdaining his automatic, 

brought up a sharp left against 

f the enemy jaw and knocked the 

German out cold. 
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The German ignored 
Gumpertz’s gesture 
toward the first aid 
station. ““Never mind 


Near by one of their boys, a 
Pole, was just about to stick his 
bayonet into two enemy sol 
diers down in the trench. 


“‘Wait a minute; they're me,” he gasped in 
mine,’ Mallon roared. English. “Help my 

“They're mine,’’ protested men! Help my men!” 
the Pole. 

Mallon leaped into the 


trench and felled the two Ger- 
mans with the same fist that 
had done for their officer. 

For just a moment the Pole 
stood protesting andnonplussed 

“Well, then, I'll go get me 
one of my own,” he decided at 
length—and moved on with 
his bayonet. 

‘“We had tough bayonets in 
our company,’’ says Gumpertz 
proudly. 

On August eighth, the di- 
vision took part in the big 
British drive which Ludendorff 
has sincecalled Germany's black 
day. Then the division was 
moved over to the Saint Mihiel 
front, among its own people. 
Sergeant Gumpertz says the 
Saint Mihiel drive was nothing. 

Then came September twen- 
ty-sixth and the Argonne drive, 
a battle which continued to 
November 11, 1918, and finally 
brought the Central colossus to 
his knees. 


UST before that, orders had 
come to the division, that 
all Jewish soldiers should be ; 
given leave on the day of Yom } 
Kippur, to go to Bar-le-Duc ; 
and attend services of their own 
church there. 

‘For the first time,’” says Gumpertz,:‘“‘I claimed my 
rights as a Jew.”’ 

He was looking forward to a nice little vacation, when 
suddenly all talk of leaves was extinguished, and the di- 
vision found itself going along the roads in night marches, 
while carefully hid in the day. On the night of the twen- 
ty-fifth of September, his company was relieving French 
troops on trenches on a sinister hill called le Mort Homme, 
or Dead Man Hill—a name reminiscent of the Californian 
mining camps he had known when a boy. At two thirty 
in the morning a tremendous assemblage of artillery began 
the ‘‘preparation.’’ At five thirty the “‘preparation’’ was 
over-—and out of the trenches they scrambled and went 
forward toward the German positions 

Sergeant Gumpertz, that day, was taking charge of his 
company's fourth platoon—about fifty men. His whole 
regiment, the 131st, and also the 132d were going over 
also, with the 129th and the 133d in support; and to his 
left eight divisions, on a front of nearly thirty miles were 
also going over. 

But Sergeant Gumpertz was not concerned with that. 
His world was now his platoon. 

The platoon scrambled out of the trenches, and im- 
mediately stepped forward into a thick fog. Vaguely they 
knew other platoons were to their right and their left 
though they could not see them. Well they knew that 
behind the rolling barrage ahead of them, the enemy 
awaited them, but the enemy they could not see. 

Bullets came out of the fog and went whispering through 
the fog; shells came out of the fog, and burst in the fog. 
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The task of Sergeant Gumpertz, and his platoon, giver 
g I 


him in the night, was, however, a simple one. From le 
Mort Homme they were to go northward about three 
miles to a little forest called Bois des Forges, then, turning 
a little to the right, go on to the banks of the river Meuse 
about two miles further. 

So at five thirty, in the early morning light, they set out 
in the thick fog behind the rolling barrage. Of that part 
of the operation Sergeant Gumpertz remembers especially 
the going over of Father John L. O'Donnel, regimental 
chaplain. The padre had been gassed a little while before; 
both his eyes were almost closed. With eyes closed, or al 
most closed, he stepped out of the trench and went along 
with his flock, an automatic in each hand. 

Then there was Paul Fitzber, one of the boys of his pla- 
toon. During the night, crouching in a dug out of the 
trenches, waiting to go over, Paul had talked to his ser- 
geant. ‘‘Sergeant, I feel I'm not coming out of this one 
They've got my number this time.”’ 

Gumpertz tried to reassure him, quoting statistics often 
repeated. “‘Why in a drive only one in ten is killed, and 
only one in three is hit.” 

“Sergeant, I am not coming out of this,’’ the boy re- 
peated stubbornly. 

And not three minutes after going over, Sergeant Gum- 
oe stepped over Paul Fitzber's dead body. The boy had 

een the first of the platoon to find death. 

But just a few few minutes later, the platoon was given a 
big laugh. Corporal Prazak, besides his two bandoliers 
and belt of rifle ammunition Continued on page 94 
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acquired ranch, discovers a young lad dying of 


gta gentleman adventurer, on the wav to his 
new 
lirst ; 
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hunger in the desert near Nacional. He offers 


helter of his camp on the outskirts of the Honey- 


him the s! 
itt ranch 
That evening, Rapidan goes into Nacional for the deed 


his property and learns from Barfoot, a lawyer, that the 
former owner of his new ranch, Bill Smith, has been mur- 
lered by Jim Terril, who was tried, convicted but who has 
escaped 

As Rapidan starts back for camp he sees a lone man who 


being attacked by several others and goes to his aid. 


[he fugitive, during the confusion, escapes on Black Dia- 
mond, Rapidan’s horse. Rapidan follows | rtake 

ond, Rapidan’s horse apidan follows him, overtakes 
him and ts amazed at the man’s manner—he exchanges 


horses with him without so much as a single word; and 
instead of thanking Rapidan rides sulkily away. 

Nearing camp Rapidan sees Krebs, the foreman of the 
Honeycutt ranch, as well as the owner's daughter, both 
ling at full speed toward Nacional. Smiling he recalls a 
sheriff's sign tacked on the barn, offering a reward for the 
capture of Terril 

Feeling that the boy is not guilty, he decides to help him 
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‘I’m not asking you who you are,”’ he remarks, ‘but 
there's a notice tacked up on the barn yonder. I've left a 
saddle horse out there—and I must be on my way. Got 
thar?”’ 

The lad seemed to hesitate, but a look of deep gratitude 
came into his eyes as he murmured, “‘So long, old-timer!”’ 

“Luck! replied Rapidan, and then he added, ‘So long 

Jim,’ and drove his ponies in the opposite direction! 


T DID not take Rapidan long to make out that the 
dilapidated old shack of a house struck the key-note 
here in this little valley which might have been, and 

was not, made delectable. 

Poverty or neglect or incompetency had written large on 
all hands. Fences were down, the barn beyond the cotton- 
woods was tumbling, a young orchard planted behind the 
house was ragged and unpruned, with dry broken branches 
trailing disconsolately to the earth and many of the trees 
looked to be dying for lack of water. No chickens clucked 
in the weedy vard; no ducks marched: down to the creek. 
At the house, windows that had broken panes were stuffed 
with rags. A pretty piéture by dark; the domain of sloth 
by day. A place of neglected possibilities! 
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A door opened, creaking noisily. Even the hinges here 
complained, and had whining voices. 

“Sorry we kept you waiting; won't you come in now, 
Miss Allycoon 

‘‘Al-ar-con,"’ the girl corrected the woman in the door- 
way 

Rapidan who, like the Wedding Guest, could not choose 
but hear, also could not choose but chuckle. He won- 
dered how many times before the woman had said ‘‘Ally- 
coon,"’ and had been set right in the matter? 

‘I can’t ever quite seem to get the swing of foreign 
names,’ admitted the woman in a resigned and doleful 
voice. “But won't you step in?” 

“T'll not step in, thank you,’’ was the icy rejoinder 

And I wonder if there is anything on earth you two can 
quite seem to get the swing of!’ 

‘Well, I'm sure—"’ 

‘No, you're not sure, Agatha Bowen!” cried the girl 

You're not sure of anything. You never were. You 
vou—you two are a couple of worthless humbugs!"’ 

Agatha Bowen gasped and said, “Well, I do declare!”’ 
Her consort made an appearance, putting on his coat as he 
did so, employing the interesting method of thrusting his 
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“Hey, you,” Sherift 
Law bellowed, his 
hands tightening 
on reins and rifle, 
“you’ve given us 
a pretty’ chase, 
haven’t you?” 


arms into the sleeves, flinging the garment aloft above his 
head and then writhing into it as it came down 

“Marlborough Bowen,”’ said his wife in a stunned sort 
of voice, ‘did you hear what Miss Allycoon just said?"’ 

‘“Al-ar-con, if you please!”’ 

Marlborough Bowen cleared his throat with a mild, 
‘Ahem,’ and stood rubbing his eves before adding any- 
thing to the conversation. 

“She says we're no-good humbugs,”’ 
wailed on. 


Agatha Bowen 
"She is come here to deprive from us the last 
thing remaining in our misfortunate existence, the very 
sanctity of our respectability and—’ 

‘Uf!’ cried the girl for the second time; a very eloquent 
little exclamation when spoken as she spoke it. 

‘I’m sure—"’ began Marlborough Bowen, either because 
here was something of a family formula or because in his 
sleepy-headed condition he had caught the words from his 
wife. And for answer he had, as she had had before him, 
an impatient denial: 

‘You're not sure. You two! 
thing! 
annihilated!"’ The final word came down like a rap across 
the knuckles; she couldn't think at the moment of exactly 


You're not—not anv- 
If you had your deserts, vou two, vou'd just be 








Fate Matches a Beautiful Daughter of Spain 
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yn of "You are welcome on the Alarcon ranches,” Vega Alarcon said 
ee — ; ° 
wn at proudly, “for the part you took in rescuing Terril from death 
vet in the desert—and later from the Sheriff and his hangman!” 
yarden 


half washed out, the patio was a_ positively haggard, wisps of honey-colored hair about her 


mud, Miss Alargon’s own sacred  dust-grimed face, her lips white, her eyes feverish. 


KY 
s deep, her slippers ruined—her patience “Of course they'd want to be in at the death,’’ mused 
inight she had had acrew of menhard Rapidan 
umage, averting still further catastrophe The man riding ten jumps ahead of the others was a 
silence was broken, but by none of the — hard looking specimen with the badge of his authority 


Galloping hoof beats again; several gleaming upon his flapping vest; a man who carried the 


sweeping down the valley along the law into devious quarters in a pair of quick, lean, hard 
rhe w ls marking Rapidan’s passing hands and, no less, in a pair of gray-blue, hard eyes; 
it s »f visitors he could expect and Sheriff Jesse Law of a county in which, to qualify for the 
expressionless face toward them. If he — sheriff's boots a man needed to be a hard specimen. 
et satisfaction when he saw who two He carried a rifle in his right hand and managed to con- 
e no sign of it; the hired man, Charlie vey the impression fhat he could use it as one did a re- 
e-worn and weary, the Honeycutt girl volver, swiftly and unerringly without troubling to call 
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»> horseshoe mustache, scraggy and mild yet of certain fight- 
wg , } ing qualities to cause Sheriff Jesse Law, who knew men, to 
make him his deputy. And the remaining member of the 
quintette—was Barfoot! 

Now, just where did Barfoot fit in? Rapidan wanted to 
know. But there were Jesse Law's greeting and his questions, 
awaiting response. 

‘Given you a chase?”’ said Rapidan innocently. ‘“‘How do 
vou mean? Trying to hide? Who's trying to hide? Trying 
to hide what?” 

Law eyed him up and down, down and up—through and 
through, Rapidan felt when the man had done. And in the 
end merely grunted. His eyes were now on the gay little 


. 


house. 


| SUPPOSE he’s in your campoody there?"’ 

“Who?” Rapidan asked gravely. 

“You don't know, eh? Strong on not knowing anything 
this morning, I suppose? Terril, then.”’ 

“Terril? Who's Terril?”’ 

Jesse Law regarded him curiously, vet all the while watched 
the wagon out of the corner of his eve 

“So you don’t even know who Terril is?” he asked 
ironically. 

Rapidan scratched his head and appeared to reflect. Then 
he looked up with that smile of his that was like the switch- 
ing on of a strong light somewhere within him 

“T'll bet you mean Jim Terril? I saw reward signs tacked 
up for him. Supposed to have killed Bill Smith, isn’t he? 
That's the man! And vou're after him?’’ He shook his head 
and concluded: ‘‘No, he’s not along with me. Nobody is 

I'm all by my lonely.’’ 
“He's a-lying to you!” 


screamed the Honevcurtt girl 
“Don't listen to a thing he 
ale savs, Mr. Law.”’ 
‘Supposed to have killed 
Bill Smith?’’ said the sheriff 
“No. All supposing is at an 
end, vou know, when a jury 
brings in a verdict. So—"’ 

He broke off abruptly. His 
hand went up to his hat and a 
glint of friendliness came into 
his eyes Rapidan turned, 
looking where the _ sheriff 
looked, and saw Sefiorita Alar- 
con, followed by the two 
Bowens at a discreet distance, 
coming out from the house 
AK The girl was already quite 
close and stopped; 
as Lawsaid genially 

‘Morning, Miss 
Alargon. Hope you 
won t throw me off 
for trespassing 




















*She’s so proud she can hardly breathe,” 
Rapidan mused, “but at that I'd be 
willing to bet that she isn’t so bad!” 





upon the left hand now tightening his 
horse's reins 

‘*Hev, vou,’” he called in a voice which 
R.«pidan liked the moment he heard it, 


business-like enough and stern, vet for all 









that a breezv sort of voice. *‘“You've given Morning, Mrs 

me a pretty chase, haven't you? What are ( Bowen Morning, 

vou trying to do? Think you can hide a procession like Bowen.’’ His greeting to the Bowens was a mere nod 

this one you go dragging around with you?’ Rapidan, looking straight into the girl's eves, uncov ered 

himself swiftly, somehow emphatically. Yes, glory-be, 

/ APIDAN was unhurried in his answer. Just now he — she was just the girl to go with that golden-bell voice of 

: was busy looking over the others in the sheriff's party; hers. Ravishing; she ravished a man’s sober reason from 
: there were five of them altogether. One alittle mahogany- its throne that only admiration might reign there 

tinted man, mahogany as to skin and hair and eyes and Spanish-American; the soft, still, tender beauty of Spain, 
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Eyes Spanish in 


the piquant, thi lling beauty of the West 
th and baffling provocation, Western in dove- 
n brilliance, in quick alertness. Her birth- 
iImost incomparable loveliness—and pride 


: 
shape and de] 
rrav coloring, 


ights were an 


Her bared, curly head—her hat with her gauntlets and 
whip was caught in one hand—was held erect, a little 
pped to one side; her red mouth was unsmiling; she bore 
erself with that faint tinge of arrogance which one won- 
lered if she ever put quite aside, even when she slept 
Western and Spanish; Spanish pride and Western freedom 
She turned swiftly toward Rapidan. His eyes drew her 
( and, for a breathless moment, held them fast. Of a 
iden her clear, sun-goldened skin flushed red. 


MPERTINENT!”’ she cried hotly 

He had looked at her, that was all. But it was with 
that look on his face that always came there when Rapi- 
rare beautv and surrendered himself to it 
ind forgot himself in it. She would have surprised a look 
ike that on his face had she come upon him while he was 
watching some glorious ‘‘dav-burst’’, Rapidan's name 
for those tremendous sunrises when the sun came sweeping 


lan gazed upon 


up in flaming red barbaric magnificence 

Sheriff Jesse Law, who had received no response to his 

cheery ‘Good morning,’’ became business-like again 

If vou don't mind,”’ he said to Rapidan, “Tl look 
iround a bit 

Help vourself, said Rapidan quictly “If vou don't 
care to take my word that Terril isn't with me.”’ 

Law spurred by him, riding close—and watchfully—to 
the wagon, the little mahogany-colored man following at 
eels while the others looked on expectantly 
smounted and went up into the little house 


is horse s 
Che sheriff 


It should have taken him perhaps two minutes to assure 


himself that no one was hidden here; yet he was perhaps 
six or eight minutes making whatever investigations he 
had in mind. Meanwhile his deputy had thrown off 
) il i rs of the two trailers 
You ll answer a few questions, I take 1t?"’ said Law 
it the en f his search 
Barfoot w had said never a word but had been i 
ly inte pon evervthing that had happened, ap- 
peared now about to speak and thrust himself forward 
But he clos s mouth again without saving a word 
Rapidan, answering the sheriff, nodded ‘ 
Krebs savs vou're Rapidan, the man that rode 
Black Dynamite a couple of years ago?’ 
Anocher nod 
What are vou doing in this part of the country?” 
Moving along, sheriff. Going up to my new ranch 
The oid Bill Smith place?” 
Another nod 
What do vou know about Bill Smith2”’ 
Very little. Might say, virtually nothing.” 


You knew he was murdered? 


| hear hat he Was 

What do vou know of Jim Terril?”’ 

Not much ‘d sav, than I do of Bill Smith.” 
Yet vou had him along with you!"’ 

Did I? 

Don't deny it, do vou?” 

Barfoot suddenly cleared his throat, opened his mouth 
Silent but verv watchful 


Less, | 


! 1] " 
and fell stient 


No.’ said Rapidan 
Tell me what vou do know about him,”’ said Law 
About Jim Terril? Or about the man I had with me?” 


Since thev're the same man—Well, about the man with 


Vou 
‘L found him lost in the desert, nearly dead from thirst, 
starvation and exposure. I took care of him for three 
l Tha Sa | ‘ 
W here he now? 
Id Ow 
You k it least when he left you? 


Rapidan nodded; watching Law's every movement 

‘When, then," snapped Law. 

‘Last night. About nine or ten o’clock.”’ 

‘*What!—That would mean he quit you back at Honey- 
cutt’s?”’ 

A nod from Rapidan. A very 
thoughtful sheriff began roll- 
ing a cigarette. Presently he 
said curtly: 

‘So you're throwing in with 
Terrill, are you?” j 

Barfoot now broke in: 

“You know, Mr. Rapidan, 











A vague uneasiness descended 
on Rapidan when Tipton 
cried grimly, “You’re right, 
Sheriff. a 


Shows up a mile! 
What had he found inside? 


) he said excitedly. 
“What for?’’ queried Rapidan sharply. 
‘Lasked you a question, Rapidan,’’ Law reminded him. 
But Barfoot, heedless of a glare turned on him, said 
hurriedly: 
‘A man don't have to answer questions! He can call for 
counsel! That's his right, Mr. Rapidan. Now as I say—"’ 


if you care to retain a lawyer 


“GO THAT'S it, ch?”’ laughed Law. “That's why you 
stuck along, Barfoot? Hunting down a client, seeing 

that times were dull! Well, go slow old party, or I'll clap 
you under arrest for interfering with an officer in pursuit 
of his duty. Now, Rapidan?”’ 

‘Just what do you meap, Sheriff, by my throwing in 
with him?”’ 

‘You connived at his escape; that’s what I mean.” 
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He was watching Law closely. 


Rapidan was silent. 
“Well, didn't you?”’ 
A shrug this time. And then a counter question: 
‘*How did I know who he was? Nobody told me. What 
right had I to hold him? What interest in holding him?” 
“You're glad to see him go free just the same.”’ 


““T liked him. If there's trouble ahead of the kid, I’m 
glad that he’s dodging some of it.” 
‘Even though he'sa murderer?’” Law's voice was harsh. 


























Rapidan slowly bestowed upon him a Jong cool glance. 


‘Don't believe it. Not for a minute. If the man I had 
with me was Jim Terril, you've got him wrong.’ 

‘He had his trial and was convicted.”’ 

Men before him have swung off for other men’s crimes. 

You know that.” 

Law laughed again. 

‘Suppose I pull you for your share in getting him 
away? 

‘‘It would be a fool thing to do,”’ he returned pleasantly. 
“That's something else you know as well as I do.”’ 

‘Better hire a lawyer,’ said Barfoot. ‘“‘I'll take your 
case, Rapidan.”’ 

‘Thanks, I'll think it over. 
legal help.”’ 

The mahogany-colored deputy, who all the while had 
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been nosing about, looking at the horses, the wagon, even 
the poultry yard before which he stood lost in admiration, 
now beckoned his chief to where he stood—near one of 
the trailers. Law stepped to him, knowing that the 
deputy had come upon something of interest. 

“What is it, Tipton?”’ 

Tipton explained, but his rasping voice, lowered almost 
to a whisper, conveyed no intelligence beyond the sheriff's 
ears. Rapidan watched them interestedly. When Tipton 
drew the sheriff off 
with him, first to 
where the _ horses 
stood, then back by 
the wagon pole, Ra- 
pidan chuckled in his 
quiet way. In a mo- 
ment Law returned, a 
new brightness in his 
eyes. 


P OU say that Ter- 

ril left you at 
Honeycutt’s?’’ he de- 
manded. 

“LT said that thelastI 
saw of the man with me 
was at Honeycutt’s.”’ 

“He didn’t take a 
Honeycutt horse. You 
let him have one of 


yours, now didn't 
you?”’ 
“One of 


mine was 
missing 
when I 
started 
from there.” 
‘““Youputyoursaddle 
horse in its place?’ 
“No. Black Dia- 
mond’s never been in 
harness in his life. 
Most likely he'd tear 
things to pieces.” 
Then you made out 
with five horses?”’ 
Rapidan nodded and 
looked mirthful. 
“How'd you man- 
age, working your 
lead in a double-tree?”’ 
“I used a_ single- 
tree,’ smiled Rapidan. 
**Where is it now?”’ 
“*In the trailer back 
there. Your deputy 
must have seen it.”’ 
‘And then, after getting here, you changed back to the 
double-tree?”’ 
Another nod. 
Jesse Law's eyes narrowed and grew harder and harder. 


‘“Why? What was the idea?”’ 

‘The notion just struck me; that’s all. Just for fun, I'd 
say." 

Barfoot began to smile all over his large face. ‘‘What a 


witness, what a witness!"’ 
‘Better retain me; I'll take your case for fifty dollars 
‘Shut up, Barfoot!"’ said Law angrily. ‘‘Hear me? | 
said shut up! Now, Rapidan, you listen to me: You're 
getting yourself in bad about as fast as any man I ever met 
You've helped Jim Terril to skip out, staking him to a 
horse—maybe!—and—"’ 


“If a man takes one of my (Continued on page 96) 











LOOKING BACKWARDS 


When Your Heart Stood Still— 


The department store elevator of the 90's provided 
long tedious journey to the sixth floor. Patrons 
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With RICHARD V. CULTER 


The Elevator of the Gay Nineties 


red plush seats for those brave souls who made the 
whose time was limited always used the stairs 
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By 
WILLIA 
LENGEL 


HEI 
For ten 
Woodlawn statio 


vears she took 


M ©. 


4 NASH went to work when she was sixteen 


the elevated train at the 
n and, as she changed her emplov- 


ment from time to time, she got off at various stops in the 


Loop, Chicago s iron-bound reducing girdle 


It was a strange and 
YUSINESS So strange 
id terrifving that on 

econd dav of her 
net nto the bust- 
ess world Sheila, tn 


ead of getting off at 


he La Salle Street 
1», rode around the 
Loop and remained on 


untib she was 


Wood- 
/ 


those davs 


rack again at 


from the 
south made a round 

ing the Loop 
the return journey 
is sillv of her 


| she | 


key w, ane 
i blushed when 
of it later, 
there 
was something satisf\ 


know ledg 


thought 


thereafttet 


in the 
that there was such an 
casv Wav out, a means 


f escape 


But by the time the 
raiitwav efficiency ex 
percts re routed the 


rains so that they ran, 
wot around the Loop, 
from the 
southern terminal to 
the end of the line out 
Evanston, 
forgotten 
Now, 
§ no need to 
rn back 

Woodlawn to. the 


, 
buc directly 


] rth at 
Sheila had 
her early fears 


there wi: 


Loop That was het 
pute ‘hat was het 
te Chicago, native 


yuugh she was, she did not know 


terrify ing experienc S. this going to 









All of that vast re- 
west was as foreign to her as a for- 


1 country To the east was the Lake, and as she prom- 


yn to the north and 
raded Michigan Ave 
| 
murn How beauti 
\ lat is whate 


nue during the luncheon hour she 


wuld look across that dazzling expanse of water and 
iful! 
‘very one remarked about Miss Sheila 
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A One Way 
Trip 


Nash, because, however limited her geographic scope in 
life, her consciousness of power and her beauty gave her a 
poise and a tender vigor which made people stop and 


watch her as she passed. 


Sheila for the last five vears had been the private secre- 
tarv of Mr. Samuel Huddleston, treasurer of The Inland 


All thought of 
steel left young 
Balmer’s 
head when he 
saw Miss Sheila 
Nash climb to 
the vault— 


don't vou like me? 


Mr. 





Steel Corporation. She 
could always tell when 


Sam Huddleston had 
quarrelled with his 
wife. He would come 


to the office, his lips 
compressed and _ his 
eves brooding, and 
shut himself up for an 
hour. Then he would 
ring for Sheila, begin 
to dictate a letter, then 
stop before he was 
half-way through. As 
she waited, her pencil 
making little pictures 
in her note-book, he 
would say: 

“Darn it, [don’t feel 
like dictating today. 
What a dog's life this 
is!"" 

Sheila would gather 
up her book and pencil, 
ready to depart when 
Mr. Huddleston would 
sigh: 

‘You're a mighty 
fine girl, Sheila.’’ 

Sheila having heard 
this husband's plaint 
sO many times could 
write the rest of his 
speech in her book be- 
fore he uttered it: 

" vou re a 
mighty fine girl. 

I like to just sit and 
look at you. But for 
some reason or other, 
vou don't seem to like 
me ’ 
‘Listen, Sheila, whv 


I'm not such a bad sort, am I? .. . I 


could do a lot for you if you'd let me.”’ 
And Sheila would answer, ‘‘Why, of course, I like you, 


Mr. Huddleston. 


steel business.’’ 


I think you're the biggest man in the 


“Oh, can't vou forgét business for five minutes?’’ Sam 


would demand. 
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This Girl 
Gave Up Business ie 
For Marriage 
And Was Startled to Find 
There Was 
No Return TICKET 





But now she was away from his desk, on her way to the door 
and he could only look after her slim figure, her delicately fash- 
oned ankles and say to himself. ‘‘Fancy that girl not married. 
Now if I was single—"’ 

That's how Sheila came to know all about husbands. And 
she knew all about wives as well. They were either stupid and 
extravagant, or fast and extravagant. They never understood 
their husbands and they always withheld their sympathy and 
encouragement when sympathy and encouragement were most 
1eeded. Husbands had made that clear to her. So she decided 
she would never marry. 

Life to Sheila was so much bigger than men—or love. Her 
own dreams and enthusiasms so much finer than mere romances. 
She did not even become sex conscious when Grace Castle, one of 
the stenographers, told her that men liked her. Sheila only 
smiled and a delicate pink flushed her lovely throat, crept shyly 
over her cheeks and lost itself in her soft brown hair. 


7OU'VE certainly got the men around here standing on 

their heads, if you only knew it,’ said Grace. “‘You ought 

to see ‘em watch you when you go up the ladder into the vault. 

Why, you'd think they'd never seen a girl's legs above the ankle, 

and in this day of short skirts, too! But I'll say you certainly 
lave got a pretty—"’ 

‘Grace! What in the world are you talking about?”’ 

It was the short step-ladder leading to the upper part of the 
ault that was responsible for what followed. 

It so happened that Mr. Thomas Henry Balmer chanced to be 
illing on Mr. Sam Huddleston. Mr. Balmer’s father was a 
fexas pioneer. Part of his original land-holdings had become 
the site of Balmer City. So neither Mr. Balmer, senior, nor Mr. 
Balmer, junior, had any need to worry about the price of 
rovender. 

Mr. Thomas Henry Balmer was in Chicago to buy steel for a 
ew skyscraper which was to be the tallest building in Balmer 

City. But all thoughts of steel, or ranches, or wealth left 
voung Mr. Balmer’s head when he saw Miss Sheila Nash climb- 
ng the short ladder to the vault. 

Thomas Henry Balmer was as tall and 
broad and as rugged as all Texans are 
supposed to be—and as some are. Yet, 
his clothes were made by a Fifth Avenue 
tailor and he knew how to wear them, 
while his hat, a sombrero, dear to all 


Texans, had been manufactured specially i 
for him by Mr. Stetson. He had often j i 
been called a “handsome figure of a ee 3 
man," had Mr. Thomas Henry Balmer, Patt i 
and that describes him adequately. } f. , 
“Of course,’ said Sam Huddleston, ! pig 


coming all the way out from his private 

office to greet his visitor, ‘you are going | 

to lunch with me.” ‘ } 
‘Sorry, Sam,"’ grinned Mr. Balmer, (lav naen — 

‘I'm going to lunch with that young F 

lady yonder, if you'll be good enough to 
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“Why, your sec- 
retary looked as 
though you'd 
been telling her 
how pretty she 
looked,” Sheila 
said. ‘*That’s 
exactly what I 
was telling her,” 
her husband 
calmly replied 
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introduce me.’ And he regarded Mr. Huddleston expec- 
tantly 

Mr. Huddleston may be pardoned the smile which he 
permitted himself, but he led Mr. Balmer back to the 
private office and sent for Miss Sheila Nash. It would give 
him a good laugh at Mr. Balmer’s expense to see him ar- 
tistically turned down by Sheila. 

But did Mr. Huddleston make the mistake of introduc- 
ing Mr. Balmer to Miss Nash at once? He did not. He 
discussed a few unimportant matters which he asked her 
to attend to, then when she was about to leave, he said: 

“Just a moment, Miss Nash. I should like to have you 
meet Mr. Thomas Henry Balmer. Mr. Balmer isnot only one 
of our good customers, but he is also one of my good friends." 


ISS NASH smiled a pleasant, friendly little smile 
‘How do you do, Mr. Balmer,’ she said, and again 
she turned to leave. 

But Mr. Balmer would not have it that way. He strode 
across to her with hand outstretched. What could she do 
but accept it? Then, as he held her hand, he said: 

“This certainly is fine. I thought I was never going to 
meet you. Haven't you seen me coming in here? 
I always look over at your desk.”’ 

‘I'm afraid not,’’ she said. ‘‘But I do re- 
member writing letters to you and your father 
and to your architects about the steel for your 
new building.” 

"Say, I want to tell you about that new build- 
ing! And about Texas. But I can't 
tell you all 1 want to right here 
Come and have lunch with me, won't 
you?” 

And Mr. Sam Huddleston almost 
passed out when he heard Miss 
Sheila Nash say,‘ ‘Ishould be glad to."’ 

“It certainly takes you cave-men 
to rush a girl off her feet,’’ he said 
with admiration in his voice. 

“I'm going to get that 
girl,”’ said Mr. Balmer when 
Sheila had gone for her 
wraps. ‘‘It’s easy if you 
know how.” 
gt However ambiguous 

might have been Mr. Balm- 
er's remark about “‘getting 
that girl’’ it lost its am- 
biguity that evening. Sheila 
not only went to lunch with 
him; she accepted his invi- 
tation for dinner and the 
theater as well. 
He held Sheila's hand in the theater—a 
small warm hand that trembled in his 
grasp. Going home in the taxicab he put 
an arm around her and drew her slender 
body close to him. With his free hand he 
tilted her chin and kissed her on the lips 
Then for good measure he kissed her eyes. 
This was a salty kiss, and he now dis- 
covered her face was wet with tears. 
‘Good heavens,"’ he said to himself, wondering how 
best to disengage himself, then strangely enough finding 
he did not want to do that at all, he whispered: 


Sheila!”’ 
**Yes?”” 
“Sheila, my sweet one . . . Sheila, I love you. 


Sheila, will you marry me?” 
“Of course,’" she whispered back, in a manner which 
showed there had never been any doubt in her mind about 
that at all. “‘Why, of course.” 
Tommy wanted to‘mar-y her at once but Sheila told him 
it wouldn't be fair to Mr. Huddleston or to the company 
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She wanted to stay as long as she was needed and to in- 
struct another girl in her duties. In the end it was found 
that two girls would be required to carry on the work she 
had handled so successfully alone. 

Sheila told this to Tom, and his only remark was, “‘I be- 
lieve you love that old office and your typewriter better 
than you do me. 

‘*Nonsense, you old goose,’’ she answered. Then, after 
a pause, she added, ‘But, I'm certainly going to miss it.”’ 

‘Why, you'll have so many more and bigger things to 
think about, you'll never give a thought to that place. 
What you've been doing is work—drudgery. You're go- 
ing out into life. You will bea queen. You will be my 
wife. I'll do the work—I'll work for 
you.” 

“I know it's going to be beautiful 
and wonderful, Tommy,’’ she 
smiled. 

Yes, she knew it was going to be 
beautiful and wonderful. Yet as the 
days passed, it seemed that she was 
giving up something beautiful and won- 
derful, too. The office! What a hold 
it had on her! Such inanimate objects 
as her desk, her typewriting machine. 
Even the filing cases, in which letters 
were so exasperatingly lost. Even the 
inevitable bits of office drudgery com- 
mon to all business seemed to take on 
subtle charm. Even the girls she didn't 
like. 

She was part of the office. The office 
was a part of her. From Woodlawn to 
the Loop. From the Loop to Wood- 
lawn. What a perfect life that was! 
Especially now that it was so soon to be only a memory! 

Sheila was a bride. She was a wife. As quick as that! 
She who had laughed at love, who had said she would 
never marry. 

What sort of wife would she make? What sort of hus- 
band would Thomas Henry Balmer make? What did she 
know about him, anyway? What did he know about her? 
Why, they were a couple of strangers. Even now, here in 
Paris, where they came for their honeymoon, she still 
thought of him as Mr. Balmer. Often she just caught her- 
self before letting the words slip from her tongue. 

It still seemed that she wanted to go back to the office 
after awhile. In the evening, around the cocktail hour at 
the Ritz, Sheila would find herself watching the girls 
from the Paris shops, offices, couturiérs, as they scrambled 
across the Place de la Concorde and disappeared into the 
underground Metro, or scampered after those broad, funny 
little buses that came to a stop with such shrieking of 
brakes. Found herself standing there watching and envy- 
ing them. Envying them after their day in the office, go- 
ing to their homes. She who would soon meet her hus- 
band in the luxury of the Ritz for an apertif before dinner. 


ROM Woodlawn to—this time to Balmer City, Texas, 
Tommy wanted to show his bride to his father, the old 
Cotonel, and to his many relatives. 

And he'wanted to get back to business. 

Also, that’s what Sheila wanted to do—to get back to 
business. What she got back to was Balmer City, Texas, 
and the Balmer mansion, a lovely old rambling Georgian 
house of which she was to be the new mistress. 

Here, she tried to persuade herself, was the chance to 
prove that a home could be managed on the same efficient, 
practical and economical basis as an office. But it was no 
go. The old and numerous negro servants would take her 
orders and then she could hear them chucking behind her 
back. 

No, there was no substitute for the office here. Nor was 
there any substitute in the afternoon bridge parties to 
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After all, Sheila 
only wanted the 
right to raise 
herself again to 
the place of a 
girl in business, 
to be regarded 
as the intellect- 
ual equal of 
Tom’s secretary 


lllustrations 
by 
AN BUREN 





OR 


which she was invited, 
nor in the activities of 
the women’s civic bet- 
terment club. 

Her days consisted 
of kissing Tom good- 
by in the morning and 
waiting to greet him 
with a kiss in the eve- 

How she envied him as, 


ning; that, and nothing more. 
shaved and pressed and polished, he left the house each 


morning, to go down town, where life was, where the 
work of the world was being carried on! 

Girls hurrying to offices! Happy people on over-crowd- 
ed street cars! Bent on new daily adventures. 


SCOLDING wife! A dissatisfied, 

That's what she was getting to be. Yet she felt 
there was something to be said for herself. She knew 
what husbands were. One's own husband in the home, 
and some one else's husband in an office were two different 
creatures in the same body. Didn't Sheila know? Hadn't 
she seen men and known their ways with women in busi- 
ness? 

The office was his world. There he was a king on dis 
play, strong and dominant, admired and feared, surrounded 
by loyal slaves, waited on by a girl who had spent an hout 
before her dressing table each morning so as to be pre- 
sentable, a girl who sat with poised pencil, ready to take 
down in shorthand each portentous word as it fell from his 
lips, a girl who told him he was a great man and looked 
up at him with worshipful respect, with adoring glances 

So, try as she would, Sheila came to be moody and crcss, 
and because she was unable to tell Tom what was wrong, 
there were mornings when they would eat breakfast with 
scarcely a word between them. Then, when he was about 
to leave, she would tell him he was lucky—lucky to get 
out, while she had to be alone in that big house. With 
nothing to do. Nothing! Nothing! Nothing! 

And prosaic Tom worried trying not to show he was 
worried; until one evening when she and Tom and the 
old Colonel were out on the wide veranda, Tom said: 

‘I'm blessed if I know what to make of it!"’ 

Tom directed his remark to his father rather than to 
Sheila. 

“To make of what?”’ asked the Colonel. 

“What ever is wrong with Sheila.”’ 

“Well, what is wrong with Continued on page 113 


common scold! 


Morgan Picked H 
for a New Job At 6 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE'S 


I nspiring Story 


Of the Doctor of Sick Business— 


THEODORE FE. 


RS. MERSELES, your husband is a great man,” 
said J]. P. Morgan. 

‘| agree with you,’ beamed his hostess, 

pouring a cup of tea for the financier 
| wonder,”’ the banker went on, “how many men 
vould make such a sacrifice for their wives as Mr. Mer- 
seles is making for you. I wonder if you realize how 
much of a sacrifice it is that he is making. He is not only 
great man but the most de- 
oted husband I have ever 


MERSELES 


friends tell of the way in which the position of president 
of the Johns-Manville Company was wished on him in 


June, 1927. But when the great banking house of J. P. 


Morgan & Company picks a man of sixty-four to put new 
life into a great national business enterprise the question 
arises: Why did they pass up all the younger candidate 
for the job? , 

The obvious answer is: experience. But it happens that 

. F. Merseles had never had 
anything to do with the as- 





wn 

Mr. Morgan took his de- 
parture, and the newspapers 
he next day announced that 
[ I Merseles had been 
lected president of the Johns- 
Manville Company 


He didn't wantthe job. At . . . 
7 dag staff believe in him. 
east, he thought he didn’t, 
when it was first offered to 
1im. He had accumulated a 


psychology. 


rge fortune and he wanted 

retire Or Mrs Merseles 
vanted him to retire, which 

this case amounted to the 
ame thing He had prom- 
sed her a six-months’ vaca- 
ion in Europe, and he would 
not even listen to a suggestion 
that he try to talk her out of 
iolding him to his promise. 
But the House of Morgan, 
like the Northwestern 
Mounted Police, always gets 
ts Man 

Ir wasn't hard to make 
[. F. Merseles want the job, 





Merseles has learned — 
That business is the best fun on earth. 


That the hardest problem for the head of 
any firm to solve is that of making the 


That common sense is better than applied 


That the system of giving bonus and of 
profit sharing is profitable all around. 


That the interests of each individual in 
an organization should be fostered. up from a never-failing spring 


That the head of a company should 
mingle with his people. 


That if business depended on supermen 
it would be in a bad way. 


That there is no substitute for hard work. 


bestos business. Experience 
in that sense is out. Why, 
then? 

In the inner circles of Big 
Business there is no mystery 
about it at all. Three quali- 
ties, known in those inner 
circles, made him the best 
man for a new and unfamiliar 
job. He is the master of 
modern merchandtzing meth- 
ods; the originator of many of 
them. He is one of the most 
successful organizers and man- 
agers of men in the business 
world. And he overflows 
with new ideas which bubble 


of common sense. 

Perhaps it is that old-fash- 
ioned common-sense, his com- 
lete lack of bombast and 
oe which makes T. F. 
Merseles, at over sixty, as 
clear-headed and enthusiastic 
an inspirer and developer of 
men as he was when he first 








nce he was shown the possi- 
bilities it held of repeating 
lis previous achievements in rebuilding a great institu- 
Ac sixty-four he was still as eager as a boy to get 
1 of responsibility But he had promised 


nder the load 
Mrs. Merscles All the argument and persuasion came 


ack to that. Then Mr. Morgan resorted to diplomacy 
nd dropped in at the Merseles apartment for afternoon 
tea, with the result just noted 

That. in substance, is the story which Mr. Merseles's 





began his business career, 
long before most of those who 
will read this were born. He objects to being termed an 
organizing genius, as some have called him. If business 
depended upon supermen it would be in a bad way, he 
once pithily told a flatterer who lauded him to his face 
as a genius. 

Not genius, but the solid Dutch qualities of common 
sense and hard work, actount for this man. North Jersey 
is full of descendants of the early Dutch settlers. Freling- 
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Young Merseles had been 
married for five years and had 
saved some money when, in 
1893, he went to Chicago to see 
the World's Fair and, inciden- 
tally, to see if there were better 
chances there than in the East 
for a young man with ideas. 

The great bicycle craze of 
the middle Nineties was just 
beginning. Chicago had gone 
bicvcle-mad. Young Merseles 
was himself a cycling enthusi- 
ast, and in Chicago he found 
his opportunity to combine en- 
thusiasm with a business of 
his own, or one in which he 
could apply his own ideas with 
less restraint than that imposed 
upon him by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. He stayed in Chicago, 
as vice-president and general 
manager of a bicycle manufac- 
turing concern, the Western 
Wheel Works. 

It was a small concern when 
he went into it. It was one of 
the three of four largest bicycle 
manufacturing concerns in 
America when he got out of it, 
ten vears later. It was Mer 
ideas that built it 
up, those and his talent for 
organization 

Along in the middie Nineties 
the bicvcle business, then at the 
peak of its prosperity, 
thrown into a panic by the dis- 
covery among the papers of a 
deceased bicycle repairman in 
| Washington, named Smith, of a 
patent on an essential part of 


scles's new 


was 








Not genius but the solid Dutch qualities of common sense and 
hard work account for T. F. Merseles, the railroad stenographer 
who rose to be the world’s greatest mail order executive 


huysen and Merseles, the latter sometimes spelled Marcel- 
lus and Merselis, are famous names among them. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen Merseles, born in Jersey City in 1863, 
finished school at eighteen and went to work in the biggest 
business of his time, railroading. 

It is not of record that the young man who served the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Trunk Line Association as 
a Clerk and stenographer for twelve years, from 1881 to 
1893, did anything to revolutionize railroading. One of 
his fellow-clerks, W. W. Atterbury, later became Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania system but young Merseles per- 
haps found that new ideas were not welcomed from 
subordinates in the railroad business; and he was bulging 
with ideas 

The adventurous streak, inherited from his pioneer 
ancestors, is still a strong moving force within him. The 
spirit of adventure, eagerness to try something new, ts a 
pretty good motive power for any young man, Mr. Mer- 
seles believes, when tempered by common sense. In his 
own case one of its manifestations is his restless desire for 
action, all the time. “‘He is never quiet,”’ one of his old 
associates told me. “‘He is on the move all the time.”’ 
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the bicycle as then built by 
evervbody. If the patent was 
valid, then every bicycle manu- 
facturer had been infringing it. 
The courts upheld the patent, 
after a long, hard-fought battle. To pay the damages 
assessed would have ruined most of the manufacturers. 
No one of them was financially strong enough to buy the 
patent at the price asked by its then owner 

That gave T. F. Merseles his opportunity to display his 
organizing talent on a larger scale. The bicycle business 
was a cut-throat business. Hard-boiled individuals full 
of personal animosities toward their competitors con- 
trolled most of the companies. Cooperation of any kind 
among them was regarded as impossible. But Merseles 
persuaded Col. A. A. Pope of Hartford and A. G. Spalding 
of Chicago, two leaders in the field, that the salvation of 
the industry depended upon getting all of the bicycle 


makers into a combination to buy the Smith patent. They 
agreed, but put the job of doing it up to him It was a 


hard job, but he did it, and the American Bicycle Com- 
pany, then called the ‘‘bicvcle trust’’ resulted, with T. F 
Merseles as its vice-president 

On his own feet, looking ahead, he decided in 1903 
that the automobile was going to put the bicycle out of 
business as a great industry, and began to consider his next 
move. Montgomery Ward & Continued on page 1 
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N SPITE of this here fa 


for economy that pestered us 


(overnme men a while back, (¢ ongress went to 
work and passed a good fat river and harbor bill, and 
yu would think us bovs on the steamboat Gilmore would 
f been middling hap 
They can not fire us tn the classihed list without pre- 
ferring charges ess the monev runs out and we get laid 
off We seen plain sa y ahead tor another two vears 
[The wages a zrub was O. K. Buck Runnels was our 
mate and did not b e in working a man to death, as he 
yme up from being a deckhand nor so long ago himself 


he Mississippi River to produce 
} 


} Ls . ' e rl or } 
enough rucktions so at the devil did 


le hands that was trving 


not have to worry 


} 


none about 1d work fo s 
to learn the River how to behave between St. Louis and 
Cairo. Everybody had his own private life to lead, but 
our main object was to get at least six foot of water on the 
Pelican Cross 

Most generally the Gilmore was a refuge in time of 
storm for us bovs, married and single. For instance take 
Sam Hill. He was our engineer on the Gilmore and had 


got himself permanently equipped with one of the later 

a able-bodied wife 
who was always ailing, that must of weighed well over 
When Sam got his wages raised by 
he moved his wife and furniture into a 


: ‘ ; 
mistakes of his vouth, consisting of 


two hundred pound, 


the Civil Service, 


much better flat on the second floor of a house where thev 





The Cow 


Being a true account of 
the Strange Happenings 
aboard a Mississippi 
Steamboat—of a melan- 
choly engineer whose 
wife loved apples—of a 
Colonel who had to have 
his milk on the hoof— 
of the deckhands who 
tried to paint a smoke- 
stack—-of a wild steer 
chase across a string of 
barges—of a _ piledriver 
that went crazy in a big 
wind—and of a double- 
headed spree that was wet 
in more ways than one 


had been living on the fourth floor. Her main complaint 
was carrying up coal, and with the trip cut in half a man 
would think she would be pacified, but such was not the 
Case. 

After he moved, instead of her trying to make a good 
cheerful home for him, Sam come on board and told us the 
gruesome details of how the same old tiresome coal argu- 
ment had come out again. It looked like about the onlv 
cure for the female giant throwing him downstairs was to 
move in on the ground floor, but he did not see his way 
clear to do this with the wages he was then drawing. By 
the time we got downstream as far as Chester he looked 
over at the Penitentiary and it made him thoughtful 
‘There is worse things in life than a good penitentiary,” 
he said to me. 

His first tears of relief was shed in Mr. Hinckley’s Levee 
Saloon at the Cape. Before us boys helped him back to the 
boat he swore that the finest thing on God's green earth 
was a woman's holy love for a man, and bought her a 
barrel of Northern Spy apples as a present the next day 
He claimed that vou could not blame a delicate woman for 
bucking about lugging coal upstairs from one year's end to 
another, especially during-the hot weather, and I agreed 
with him 

I knew Mrs. Sam Hill verv slightly, having called once 
after Sam's working clothes when she had become venom- 
ous and bitter against him, but I knew that the barrel of 
Northern Spy apples would pacify her and bring back 
render memories of bygone days when Sam was a durned 
fool and nothing but a young and romantic oiler 

Tub Bulger and Runt Hooper, who was also deckhands 
on the Gilmore like me, went ashore after the barrel of 
Northern Spy apples and come back with them and stored 
them in the fas room in the middle of the boat on the 
lower deck. I noticed Tub and Runt eating apples on the 
up trip and inquired about it, but they gave me a couple 
and claimed that they had bought a basket at the Cape 

When we got back to the Arsenal where the Govern- 
ment boats tie up in St. Louis, right below where the large 
Perfume Creek sewer empties into the River, Sam sent me 
out after a express wagon whilst he was changing out of his 
working clothes. I found one where the nigger was satis- 
fied to haul a barrel of apples two miles for two bits, as 
both him and his mple needed_feed, and Sam started him 
out with the barrel of Northern Spys. I figured that by the 
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HUGH WILEY 


Who Has 
Kept You Convulsed 
For Years at ‘Wildcat,”’ 
Gives You 
In This One Short Story 
A Whole Human Menagerie 
Filled With Roars of Laughter 


time his wife had eaten five or six of these 
gratifying cold apples she would be more 
charitable and in a better humor to give her | 
husband a pleasant greeting. \ 

There was some selvage on the edge of the \ 
canvas that covers the upper deck on the 
Gilmore loose, and Captain Lincoln told me 
if | was not aiming to go ashore I could get 
some galvanized tacks and a hammer and 
some paint and fix it. Generally I do not go 
ashore in St. Louis, as if a man starts out 
there is no telling where he will wind up, 
and I buy my tobacco and supplies in 
Chester whenever we land there for 
the mail 

About all who was left on the 
boat was me and the watchman, 
when I heard the sound of foot- 
steps coming across the deck of 
the old dismantled steamboat, 
General Casey, that we were 
laying alongside =, ie 
and behold here was Sam, 





It was mighty 
monotonous for 
Tub acting as a 
ground anchor for 
a stack monkey 
until Runt decided 
he somehow could- 
n’t hold the pail of 
tar any longer— 
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back trom visiting his wife. He was badly bruised around 
the head, but the bleeding had stopped out of a clip in 
the jaw which his single-handed reception committee had 
give him. He told me it was simple enough and you could 
not blame her for getting mad, as they was no apples in 
the barrel evidently and nothing but coal. 

This was mighty hard to explain until I remembered 
about Tub Bulger and Runt Hooper eating Northern Spy 
apples all the time on the up trip, but I did not mention 
this fact as I was too busy sympathizing with Sam whilst 
he described his meeting and his parting with his wife. 
She hated coal more than ever, pe had used a good deal 
of the barrelful for heaving at Sam. 

Sam was downtrod and forlorn about his personal 
trouble, but it was a mere beginning of a epidemic of 
hatred that spread out over us on the down trip. Here 
we was, a peaceful and happy family you might say on 
the Gilmore, and after Sam come back it seemed like grief 
and woe sprung up like mushrooms. 

[he worst feud that started was between two hands 
who had heretofore been closer than a regular Damon and 
Pythias, like in the lodge. Tub Bulger he come from Ches- 
ter, Illinois, and Runt Hooper, his partner, come from 
deeper into Egypt, and they was no project from setting 
a trot line to going on a tear in St. Louis that these boys 
was not into, but no matter how it turned out they stuck 
together and up to now was better friends, as I said, than 
Damon and Pythias. 

[he Northern Spy apple habit which had settled down 
upon them on the up trip seemed to bring on a regular 
craving for fresh fruit, which is not in us boys’ Govern- 
ment ration, unless you could call potatoes fruit. The 
next day after Mr. Hill retreated from his home, here was 
Tub hiding in the engine room of the abandoned General 
Casey whilst his partner, Runt, was raiding the cold room 
where some new cakes of ice had been put, along with the 
subsistence for our next trip. In the brass-necks’ ration 
was two crates of cantaloupes which were too ripe for 
the St. Louis market, that some Government subsistence 
lerk had marked “‘O.K."’, and so there they were. 

Tub stuck his face out of the long ventilation window 
above the General Casey's stabboard cylinder, and held 

s hands out like a baseball ketcher. He nodded to Runt, 
who was in the cold room, and I seen a cantaloupe shoot 
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across between the two steamboats. I was rigging a 
busted fender aft of the cold room, and I seen five or six 
more of them pitched across the gap and not a word said, 
when sort of a flimsy one with considerable more speed 
behind it than usual was pitched by Runt and you might 
say copiously caught by his partner. 

Tub was unable to hold this last cantaloupe, as it was 
in a very loose condition, and from the sort of muffled 
language he used in the engine room of the abandoned 
General Casey I figured it had bust on him, and such was 
the case. 

He come out of there scraping cantaloupe and seeds off 
of him and shooing flies, which had already located him. 
He was looking for Runt, who had reported to our mate, 
Buck Runnels, asking what the next job was, and he was 
safe enough while he was with the mate. 

We was due to leave down river around five o'clock that 
evening, and about four o'clock Runt was minching along 
the guards rigging a new handline where she narrows 
up along the fantail. Where he stood he was within three 
foot of the thick mud which lays below where Perfume 
Creek empties. 

A short piece of ten-by-ten come down antigodling and 
edge-on from up on top, and hit the mud kerslap within 
three foot of him. hey was a mighty bad-smelling 
gusher landed on Runt, worse than blowing out the mud 
drum, but they was nothing to be done about getting it 
cleaned off of him little by little, so he coiled up his hand 
line as soon as he got his eyes cleaned and drug himself 
across to the high side, dribbling like a fool. 

When he come to the deep side he taken a turn with his 
hand line and laid his eating tobacco on the guards and 
went overboard clothes and all, so as to clean and reno- 
vate himself the best he could. He kept his mouth shut, 
but us boys figured they might be a feud started between 
him and Tub, and such was the case. 

Buck Runnels was our mate, and I heard him and Cap- 
tain Lincoln talking and cussing together whilst our 
0m who was the best pilot on the River—George 

oung was his name—stood away from them and laughed 
at them. After a while Buck sung out for a couple of us 
deckhands to go up near the commissary in the Arsenal 
and bring down a cow. 

As far as the history of the Mississippi River went that 


Tub led Matilda the 
Fourth across the empty 
barges faster than the 
Iron Mountain Express 
goes through Bushburg 
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is the first time a cow had 
ever been on a Government 
boat, outside of the flood 
season, when we were res- 
cuing folks from the bottom 
land, but no cow was ever 
put on board a Government 
boat deliberately, such as 
this Case. 

Word spread around that 
a COW Was coming on board 
the Gilmore, and Sam Hill, 
our engineer, who was feel- 
ing none too good anyhow 
on account of his family 
troubles, said he would be 
danged if any cow would 
come into his part of the 
boat, and what did they 
think it was, Noah’s Ark? Buck Runnels said there will 
be no menagerie started on the forward deck neither as 
long as he was mate, and while the cow discussion was 
snorting along under three gongs and a jingle, Ed Nichols, 
our cook, poked his head out of his cookhouse, where he 
was mixing himself a hearty shot of lemon and vanilla 
extract, and says for us to keep all cows we don’t want 
butchered away from his cold room on the lower deck, 
as he does not propose to have the rations polluted by no 
livestock. 

The only vacant space left below is the coal bunkers, 
and as a fireman has got very few rights as long as you sup- 
ply him with ice water and the boilers is inspected every 
month, Buck said that we would keep the blasted cow 
over in one corner of the coal bunkers and we needn't 
get excited as the sailorman could be the cow’s chamber- 
maid, because he was nothing but a foreigner that had 
been hired on from the temporary list. 

By that time most of us boys was curious to know what 
reason was there for bringing a cow on board the Gilmore 
anyway. It turned out that the Government had shifted 
our old Army officer to a job with a better climate in 
Portland, only more rain, and our new Army officer, whose 
name was Colonel Huzzfoot, Corps of Engineers, had a 
weak stomach which was sort of dyspeptic and could not 
stand the canned milk. 

Sam Hill, who had cheered up a little at the news, asked 
why in the name of common sense Colonel Huzzfoot did 
not fetch himself some fresh milk on board, and Buck 
said the trip was going to be a inspection trip and much 
too long for fresh milk to keep in that weather, and so 
two new deckhands that had just signed on went up near 
the commissary where the Colonel's cow was tied to fetch 
back the brute 

That is all 1 knew until the next day when Buck begun 
investigating us deckhands to see who can milk a cow. 
Nobody claims he is able to milk a cow, but Ed Nichols, 
the cook, has a flunkey who has just come aboard the trip 
before he was down at St. Genevieve. He is a country 
jake and worthless for any other purpose, Ed claims, 
and so he ought to be able to milk a cow at least. The 
flunkey is too new yet to be very independent, as he is only 
on the temporary list, and he says yes he can milk the 
cow if anybody can, where is it? 

Ed Nichols tells him that the mate can tell him where 
the cow is located, and the flunkey asks Buck Runnels 
where the cow is at. Buck had been mighty busy making 
up our tow, as we were taking out six piledrivers, a couple 
of quarter-boats, Dredge Number 3, which is a new hy- 
draulic dredge with twenty-four inch suctions, and a mess 
of barges, some of them loaded with coal and some empty. 
Altogether we had a whale of a tow, and nobody but 
George Young, who is the best pilot on the river, could 
handle it against some of those riffles where there was no 
more water than you might say a heavy dew 
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When the Colonel and his brass-necks 
had left us, Tub and Runt was closer 
than Damon and Pythias again 


wa 


Buck told the flunkey 
as far as he knew where 
he could locate the cow, 
and that was all we 
heard for a while. 

Tub and Runt and me 
and the two new deck- 
hands was working over 
the tow with Buck, get- 
ting the lines out and 
making all fast, as such 
a big mess of craft is 
mighty hard to handle 
unless everything is 
tight. While we was 
sweating grease out of a 
couple of head lines our 
new colonel, Colonel 
Huzzfoot, Corps of En- 
gineers, came aboard. He was traveling mighty impor- 
tant, and had a coupleof brass-collar clerks with him and a 
assistant engineer lugging some blue-prints with pictures 
on them showing the Mississippi River which way to 
run and where to head in at. 

Somebody told Buck that there was the Colonel, and 
Buck asked him since when has he become a Indian scout 
and to get his mind on that capstan bar and see if he could 
bust it. 

Us boys figured when we got all of our tow lines sweat- 
ing grease we would have time to slip back to the cook- 
house and get a snack of lunch, just as usual, but whilst | 
was coiling up the long end of a spring line, Buck he found 
out two of the coal barges was leaking bad. You might 
have figured how this was a hoodoo trip, and they was no 
rest for the weary. 

The next thing was to run a two-inch steam line out 
across forty-four acres of floating Government property 
and stick a couple of siphons into the cripples, so as to get 
them pumped out before they sunk. I figured we would 
certainly get a crack at our coffee as soon as this was fin- 
ished, but the minute the siphons began gargling, Buck 
looked up and there in the pilot house was George Young, 
who had let go a clang on the bell which meant that we 
had to stand by to let go, and that the down trip was about 
to start. 

We was laying headed upstream, and so we leave go the 
head lines first and quartered out into the current. Then 
we leave go the stern lines, and after that she belonged to 
the pilot. George come ahead under a slow bell whilst 
she was swinging, to hold her steady in the three-mile 
current that was lapping along where Perfume Creek 
emptied its mud into the River, and pretty soon we was 
standing out in the middle of the River 

George hung there for about five minutes so as to let 
the Cape Girardeau Packet get past us, and then he swung 
his tow and like to blocked the River it was so long. He 
give her a backing bell finally, and by the time we straight- 
ened out for the head of Willow Island one of Ed Nichols’ 
flunkies was whanging away on the steel triangle, which 
was made of seven-eighths drill steel and meant the noon 
meal was ready 

It was a mighty good meal, as they was no question 
about the meat being fresh that way on the first dav, and 
us boys enjoyed it. Us deckhands and firemen et by our- 
selves aft the cookhouse. We was rigged up as well as 
you could expect with oilcloth on the table but no napkins 

The Captain and George Young and his partner and 
Sam Hill and Buck Runnels et at the brassnecks’ table in 
the main cabin. They had a tablecloth on their table and 
napkins. The Army officer, Colonel Huzzfoot, Corps of 
Engineers, and his high-grade help had a cabin to them- 
selves back aft and a special waiter who was sort of a 
smart aleck that none of us boys could stand, who took 
care of their quarters. Continued on page 88) 
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ROUND Two 
In Which 





The Heavyweight Champion 


Gives You 


Some Boxing Lessons 


ferent matter, that calls for many vears of hard work and 
careful study and an amount of patient practice that no 
one can imagine who has not been through the mill. 


First have your doctor examine you with care. 


If your 


heart is delicate or your nervous system fragile, boxing is 


not the game for you. 


If you are healthy, no matter 


whether or not you have great strength, you can go ahead, 
sure that you will gain in strength as you progress and 


have fun all the time. 


You may think I say too much about the pleasure of 
boxing; for many people regard it as fierce punishment; but 
in fact boxing is a delightful amusement, full of pleasant 
surprises. Now and then you get a rap on the jaw ora jolt 
in the ribs, but you are so concentrated in the give and 
take of the game that you don’t feel pain. The blows help 
to toughen your fibers, too, so that you won't be hurt so 


much by ordirary falls and bumps. 


“Keep: the chin 
drawn in and your 
left shoulder 
will shelter it” 
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More Hard Hitting Advice 


to Young Men From 


GENE TUNNEY 
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The most important thing in 
boxing is balance, whether vou 
are driving home a blow, slipping 
or blocking an attack, moving in 
and out of distance, or merelv 
standing still a moment, planning 
for an opening. A good way to 
learn how to balance is to step 
about, right and left, forward and 
back, on tip-toe. Of course, vou 
will not stay up all the time, for 
that will tire vou; but learn. to 
step about that way, and you will 
soon see that it is much speedier 
than moving about flat-footed 

Many boxers now-a-days, even 
those who earn their living that 
way, pay no attention to foot- 
work, sav it is foolishness; but the 
best men have alwavs relied on it 
as the chief element in offence and 
defence 

John L. Sullivan in his prime 
easily ran one hundred vards in 
eleven seconds, wearing heavy 
clothes and smooth shoes; in the 
ring he dashed at his victim with 
the speed of a tiger. 

Jim Corbett, the fastest and 
cleverest boxer of all time, developed footwork that was 
dazzling in its speed and ease. He had his boxing shoes 
snug around the instep and broad at the front. He used to 
say that as he danced about the ring he could feel his 
balance on each toe, just as he felt the floor with the tip of 
each finger when he took a hand-balance and walked 
about upside down. 

Ordinarily we walk along by swinging one foot ahead of 
the other, but in boxing the movement is very different. 
You take a short step forward with the left foot, rest on it 
and draw the right foot after it but not quite near. The 
right will be three or four inches behind the left, and a 
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“Your fist is not 
a sledge - ham - 
mer to knock 
down a stone 
wall: it is a 
bullet to hit a 
man on the. fly. 
Remember 
that!’ Left: 
“The best blow 
starts from the 
ball of the right 
foot on the floor” 


When vou move 


few inches off to the right. 
backward, or ‘break ground,’’ the right foot 
takes the lead. The right leads the way as 
you go to the right side and the left leads off 
as you go to the left 

This all sounds very simple—and is simple 
—but it is as necessary to good boxing as 
playing scales is to good piano playing. If I 
had only thirty minutes a day for training, I 
would give fifteen minutes to boxing and 
fifteen to footwork, or ‘shadow boxing,"’ as 
it 1s called. 

Just as the fighting cruisers of our navy are 
always trying tor speed and still more speed, 
so the intelligent boxer is always brushing up his speed. 

4 man left his umbrella in a hallwav with a card on 
which he wrote the warning that he could hit a five-hun- 
dred-pound blow and would be back in five minutes. The 
man who ran away with it wrote on the card that he was 
geing now and wouldn't be back at all 

The hardest hitter is at the mercy of an opponent who 
moves in and out faster than he does. Unless you master 
this idea and act on it all the time you will not go far as a 
boxer. Your fist is not a sledge-hammer to knock down a 
stone wall: it is a bullet to hit a man on the fly. 

The surest way to skill in Continued on page 83) 





What Has Gone Before 
N R. JULIUS RICARDO, a retired tea-broker, learns 


from Jovce Whipple, an American heiress of her fear 
that her friend Diana Tasborough is the victim of a mys- 
terious evil influence. Ricardo and Jovce meet at Diana 
[asborough’s house-party, at the Chateau Suvlac in the 
countrv of the Gironde, France 

Other guests are Diana's aunt, Robin Webster, the 
manager of the vineyard of the chateau, who is apparently 
in love with Joyce; and Evelyn Devenish who seems to 
hate her 

[The day after his arrival, the household is thrown into 
consternation by the appearance of Ricardo’s friend, 
Monsieur Hanaud, Inspector of the Sarété Générale and 
the French Commissioner of Police with the news that 
the dead bodv of a beautiful girl has been found floating in 
the Gironde, one hand hacked off. Both Evelyn and Joyce 
are missing from the chateau, and the body of the girl is 
identified as that of Evelyn. An opal bracelet found in 
the basket is recognized as the one which Jovce wore the 
evening when she told Ricardo of her fear for Diana. 

Diana tells of Evelyn's estrangement from her father 
by her marriage and the chain of evidence is further mvsti- 
liscovery of an uncanny mask of a girl's face, 
a tree which Hanaud says could have 


hed bv the 


found 


hanging in 


been made by only two men in the world 


Hanaud and Ricardo leave that night for Bordeaux, 
after visiting the Vicomte de Mirandole, owner of the 
neighboring chateau who is a friend of the Suvlac house 


partv, but who has not appeared since the tragedy. They 
tind de Mirandole in a very agitated state and his unwill- 
ngness to discuss the situation arouses suspicion in the 
mind of Hanaud 
When Hanaud and Ricardo return to Bordeaux, they 
tind Dennis Blackett, Evelvn's father, who tells them that 
i pearl necklace which was stolen from him by his daugh- 
was latelv offered to a jeweler, a Monsieur Pouchette, 


Monsiteut 
him trom 


Pouchette who savs 
a certain Widew 


Bordeaux Thev find 


he necklace was bought by 
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Illustrations by 
Charles J. Coll 


And from the corner where she had 
been huddled as far as possible from the 
Widow Chicholle and her confederates, 
Joyce Whipple staggered trembling so 
that it was a miracle that she could 
stand. “You! You!” she gasped. “Take 
them off my hands quickly, Monsieur. 
Oh, I shall die of fear!” 


The 
Prisoner 


Chicholle, a questionable character of the underworld 
of Bordeaux 


ROM time to time, as no one knows better than you, 
Monsieur Hanaud, we receive our little lists from the 
police of jewelry which has been stolen or lost. 
Alwavs I looked through my list very carefully. Never 
did I find any description corresponding to the pieces 
offered to me by the widow Chicholle. Even then I had 
mv scruples. I made it my business to find out who was 
this a Chicholle. Her house had a dark and evil 
name. No, she was not reputable. 
“So when after threg days she came again I asked 
her sternly how she had come into possession of these 
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Begin Now—There is Still Plenty of Time for You to Get in on the 
Weirdest Mystery Novel of the Year 


By A. E. W. Mason 
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valuable things. She had her explanation. Certain ladies 
wished from time to time to dispose of part of their jewel- 
ry without publicity. She received a little commission 
on the sale 9 meeting their wishes. There it was—an 
explanation feasible enough. These fine ladies have their 
little affairs. I for my part had my business.’ 

Monsieur Domenique Pouchette smiled. He was the 
honest business man keeping within the law, and bearing 
his share of the enormous burden of the national taxation 
by assiduously pushing along with his business. 

‘‘So I put my delicate shades of feeling into my pocket 
and these fine little pieces of jewelry too. . But there 
came an occasion— Perhaps I took the instructions of the 
police too much at the foot of the letter. I don't know. 
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Perhaps I should have given to them a wider connotation. 
You shall tell me,’’ and he directed a dazzling smile at 
Hanaud's immobile face. He was a conscientious trades- 
man anxious to be corrected if he had construed in too 
literal a spirit the recommendations of the authorities. 

““T will tell you,”’ szid Hanaud stonily. 

‘That will be kind,’’ the grateful Pouchette remarked. 
“Well, the widow Chicholle brought to me a ring in 
which was set amongst some brilliants of no particular 
value, a very beautiful big emerald. It was so far as I 
could see quite flawless, and you will know how very 
difficult it is to find an emerald without a flaw. It was of 
purest green, and a flame burnt within it. It was a stone 
for a Rajah. It was, I think, a present froma Rajah.” 











So the Patron was given his 


bitter medicine 


in Bordeaux! 
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Why was the beautiful Evelyn Devenish 
murdered? What was the malign influence 
of the opal bracelet? What do you suppose 
it was that M. Hanaud saw and Mr. Ricardo 
failed to detect in Diana’s bedroom? 


Read the synopsis, go on with the stor) 


And suddenly Hanaud, who had been sitting still as a mummy, 
with his hands upon the arms of his chair, heaved himself out 
of his seat and stood erect, staring at the jeweler 

“To Jeanne Corisot?”’ he said in a strangled voice. 

‘‘T imagined so. That little lady was, I believe, in Bordeaux 
during the early summer.”’ 

Jeanne Corisot was one of those golden-haired comets which 
flame very prettily for a season in midnight skies. At Bordeaux 
you may perhaps catch a glimpse of them if you are fortunate, 
but the line of totality where you can see them at their brightest 
runs from Deauville across Paris to Monte Carlo. Stationed at 
one of those famous view-points you will see them, annexing 
fresh satellites as they curve and blaze and riot and cause a good 
deal of disturbance amongst the sedater comets. 

In the end they crash into the Moon they have always been 
asking for, or the Earth or Mars and go whirling away into 
darkness, dropping into this or that pawnbroker’s shop their 
bits of fire as they go. Jeanne Corisot had ceased to reign over 
her Eastern Prince some six months back. She had dropped out 
of the firmament. Jeanne Corisot was ‘‘one of those ladies,’’ as 
politeness puts it quite sufficiently, and her day was just over 

So much Mr. Ricardo, the man of the world, knew. He knew 
that it was in the nature of things that she should begin to sell 
here and there stray pieces of her jewelry. What he did not 
understand was why Hanaud should make such a pother of an 
every-day affair. There he was, startled by a surprising revela- 
tion, looking rather terrible, yes, and rather frightened too 
Hanaud lowered himself slowly into his chair. 

‘““Well?”’ he said 

““Well,’’ Pouchette resumed. ‘‘I did not take that emera!d 
I did not offer a price for it. No. I said to the widow Chicholle 
‘Bring it to me in three days’ time.’ | had an idea that that rirg 
was on my list of jewels which were missing. And it was 
Yes. Monsieur Hanaud, I took the list from my safe the moment 
the widow Chicholle had gone; and there it was.” 

‘And you didn't inform the police,’ said Hanaud. 

Comenique Pouchette Frought his chair nearer to Hanaud’s 
He turned towards him confidently and innocently smiling. 


“TT IS there that I should welcome your advice. I read the 
police notices with the greatest care. They were very clear 

I was to inform the Prefect of Police the moment that any cf 
these pieces of jewelry came into my possession. Those were 
the words. But this ring had not come into my possession. 
Nor did it ever. For of course I refused it three days later. It 
may be that I should have set a more liberal meaning upon that 
phrase. I don't know. I argued to myself: “The police know 
what they want. Who am I that I should know better than 
they?’ Now you shall tell me whether I was right or wrong; ° 
and Pouchette leaned back, still quite innocent and smiling 

Hanaud, however, brushed the question aside. He asked 
another instead 

‘When exactly did this woman Chicholle offer you this ring?”’ 

Pouchette drew from his waistcoat pocket a tiny diary and 
consulted it 

‘It was on the second day of June. I had been that morning 
to an important luncheon of my business associates at the Cha- 
pon Fin. The widow Chigholle came that night at ten o'clock. 

Hanaud raised his eyebrows. 
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IN THESE ENIGMAS? 


Who wore the uncanny mask that was found 

in the tree? What connection had the double 

crime of the Chateau Suvlac with the eerie, 

diabolical faces which Joyce saw between the 
lines of Diana’s letters? 


and see if you can salve these mysteries 


“A late hour, Monsieur Pouchette, for you to remain at your 
office."" For a moment Pouchette showed signs of discom- 
fort. 

"She came to my apartment, not my office.”’ 

The admission was quite enough for Hanaud. He accepted 
it. It threw perhaps a rather sinister hue upon the relationship 
between the widow Chicholle and Domenique Pouchette the 
jeweler. The widow Chicholle brought her wares in the dark- 
ness! And Domenique practised a discreet silence when wares 
were offered to him which it would be imprudent to buy! 
These little matters might be considered later on. Meanwhile 


there was. the pressing need of. Jovce Whipple, -who: must be - 


found somewhere hidden under all this litter of crime and dis- 
honesty. 

‘And so you refused the emerald of Jeanne Corisot, Mon- 
sieur Pouchette. -Yes, I understand thar’ And you were very 
careful, henceforth, how you dealt with the widow Chicholle. 
But vou took the necklace of Evelyn Devenish.’’ 

‘Yes!’ Monsieur Pouchette rose from his disculpations with 
a gasp of relief. “‘The police were unconcerned abour that neck- 
lace. I made sure. It figured inno list. But I knew that a Mr. 
Dennis Blackett would give a price for it. So I bought it,’* he 
rose from his chair, ‘‘and perhaps Mr. Dennis Blackett will do 
me the honor tomorrow to consider with me the price which 
should be paid.”’ 


HE TOOK up the necklace from the table in front of Dennis 
Blackett, let it ripple and gleam and vanish into its case, 
and. was about to restore the case to the bag when Hanaud 
reached out a hand 

“TI will take it into my charge. -I shall give you a receipt for 
it. There are witnesses here who will bear you out that I have 
taken it.” 

He wrote swiftly and brought the paper to Pouchette. 

‘“Now I shall ask vou for the address of the widow Chicholle.”’ 

Monsieur Pouchette considered. No one of those present 
doubted what he was considering. -‘Would it be prudent to deny 
all knowledge of that old woman's address? Could he sav “‘I 
was careful as a business man to display very little interest in her 
position and surroundings,’ and get away with such a defence? 
Definitely no! 

‘It is not in one of our best streets, that this woman resides,” 
he replied with a shrug of the shoulders. 

‘I am sure of that,” said Hanaud. 

‘She lives in the street Grégoire.” 

‘And the street Grégoire?’’ Hanaud asked, writing the name 
down. 

‘Lies over there,’’ said Domenique Pouchette, pointing to 
the window opening on the Cours de |'Intendance. “‘To the 
east of us. It is in the parish of St. Michel. It runs from a little 
square in that parish, tall, narrow and dark, to the quays." 

Mr. Ricardo could suppress himself no longer. The parish of 
St. Michel! Verv well then! The street Grégoire was close to 
the Cave of the Mummies 

“You bought the necklace on the Monday of last week then?” 
he cried to Pouchette. “‘To-day is Thursday. Ten days ago you 
bought that necklace?’” he cried excitedly. 

Domenique Pouchette replied: 

‘A little moment!’ and he consulted his diary once more. 
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Ic was brought to me first on a 
just ten davs 


‘I made a note—yes 
Friday. I bought it on the Monday 
ago,’ answered Domenique, watching this new partici- 
pant in the discussion warily, and speculating why the 
date should so excite him. But Mr. Ricardo had eves only 
for Hanaud. Another link in the chain was being hauled 
"sp within his vision 

You remember?” he cried. ‘‘It was at the tower of St. 
Michel that I saw Evelyn Devenish that afternoon. She 
had handed over her necklace to the widow Chicholle in 
the street Grégoire. She was on her way back—’’ 

ANAUD interrupted him with a nod of the head. 

She was on her way back,’ he repeated, ‘the 

price paid, ch? She visits the Cave of the Mummies She 

sighs that long-drawn sigh of longing that the days of such 

cruel punishments might come again—ch? Is that the 

truth at the end of it all?’’—and he looked across the table, 

his eves burning in his massive head, his face white with 

‘Was the price paid just that those days might 
return? But chen Yes, but then! 23 

Mr. Ricardo could fill up those broken sentences. But 
then it was Evelvn Devenish who was destroved. 
Did she plan and pay for the punishment of Jovce Whipple? 
Did that murderous glance in the drawing-room ‘at Suvlac 
mean that fulfilment was near? But then—it was Evelvn 
Devenish of the severed hand who was the victim—of a 


horror 


sadic vengeance 
All this while Pouchette 


the quay, another in the little square at the head of the 
street, and the house itself. A good man in control. No 
action to be taken—except under necessity. But word to 
come to me of any visitors.” 

He sealed up his note and handed it to Moreau. Then 
he turned to Dennis Blackett. 

‘*To vou, Monsieur, all my thanks. We shall do what 
we can. Meanwhile you will stay in Bordeaux?” 

“Yes, here,’’ said Dennis Blackett. 

“Good! For vou, Mr. Ricardo, I shall ask you to dine 
with me and now. At my little hotel. It is not so magnif- 
icent as this, but one eats well, and when there is much 
work to be done, it is wise to eat well before we begin it.”’ 

There was a note of excitement in his voice, his eves had 
the curiously bright and rather cruel look of a retriever's 
when a gun is brought into its view. He was as Ricardo 
had seen him twenty times when the, bits of the puzzle were 
falling into their places and the whole picture was there 
for a shrewd eve to anticipate. eat in a word, was 
in a mood which imposed upon any true friend of his the 
duty of steadving him, and Mr. Ricardo was not the man 
to flinch from the task. 

‘There is something to be done, my good friend, before 
we dine,”’ he said. “‘I do not charge vou with careless- 
ness. No, vou have so much to think of. It is inevitable 
that from time to time some important precaution should 
be neglected, by even a person as infallible as yourself!”’ 

A subtle change came over 
Hanaud. His confidence van- 








was stroking his brown beard 
nervously and glancing from 
one to another of his com- 
panions at the table. There 
were questions being asked 
here with which he wished 
from the bottom of his heart as 
to have nothing to do. He cases on record. 
rose from his chair 
If | mav go now? There 
ire some small matters of 
business waiting for me. And 
| have mv office to close 
Hanaud looked at him 
with more good nature than 


ya Te 


Ricardo had expec ted. There 
was even a trace of a smile 
upon his lips. 

Yes. After all vou have 
made no difficulties for me 
You should of course have 
notified the police the mo- 
ment that fine emerald was 
offered to vou But ves, 
life is dificult and taxes are 
high. Run along with vou! 

No schoolbov at the hour 
of release could have dis 





appeared from his class- 


The crime committed was called by the 
Police Department of New York, “the it 
most famous of all the ‘Find the Woman’ 


You’re going to have a lot of fun searching 


for the woman in this gripping detective 


THE LANGDON MYSTERY to anyone 
‘By LEROY SCOTT 
We'll bet you can’t find her! 
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ished. His voice proceeded 
to shake with anxiety. 

“A precaution which | 
omit,’ he cried despairingly. 
seemed that he would 
tear his hair out by the 
roots. “Tell me! I am in 
the dust at vour feet!"’ 

Mr. Ricardo smiled gra- 
ciously. 

‘There is no need for any 
heroics. The omission can 
tonight no doubt be repaired. 
The moment of forgetful- 
ness might have happened 
I am of course 
speaking of the Patron and 
the crew of the gabare which 
left the tinv dock at Suvlac 
against the tide hours before 
the appropriate time of cast- 
ing off.”’ 

The liveliest disappoint- 
ment chased from Hanaud's 
face the eager desire to re- 
pair a fault. He shook his 
head reproachfully. He 
spoke dejected|y . 

‘‘My dear friend—the 








oom with the celeritv now 
Domenique 
Pouchette as he moved quickly through the door. 

That poor devil! We give him the shock! He will go 
by the foot of the letter,"’ Hanaud said witha grin. “Now 
we turn to our small matters of business,’’ and he raised 


displayed by 


nis VOICE 
Moreau 
Moreau, 
was on the inside of it like a genius in an Arabian Tale 
Che widow Chicholle in the rue Grégoire,"’ Hanaud 
h You have a gendarme 


} 


who had been standing sentrv outside the door, 


1¢ wrote hurriedly 


with vou Yes. You will send him at the gymnastic 
step to Monsieur le Préfet with this letter. Verv quietly 
ind caretullv the house of the widow Chicholle must be 

itched from now on 1 man at the end of the street on 


cabare—and is that all? But 
of course—of course, the 
Patron and his two sons have been locked up in separate 
cells ever since their arrival in Bordeaux yesterday evening. 
Thev will not even be able to drive ‘Le Petit Mousse’ in 
the Municipal Gardens on Sunday afternoon. You will 
come with me?” 

Mr. Ricardo, considerably 
humility 

“Yes \ little moment 
Domenique Pouchette's favourite phrase 
ment to wash the hands.”’ 

‘Two little moments,”’ replied Hanaud, ‘‘and you will 
order perhaps yvourcar. Lamasnob. Yes. | prefer to ride 
ina Rolls-Rovce. Besidgs, it goes yerv fast, without seem- 
ing to go fast at all—and—we shall have need to go fast and 
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abashed, answered with 


‘he was rather taken with 
‘a little mo- 
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far tonight, you know!” 

There was a thrill in 
Hanaud’s voice, a gleam 
n his eyes which dis- 
persed in an instant Mr. 
Ricardo’s ill humor. He 
1ad been inclined to be 
couchy over this matter of 
the gabare. He took it 
rather as an offence that 
Hanaud had remembered 
ro lay his hands upon it 
nd its crew. The gabare 
vas his contribution to 
the elucidation of the case, 
ind he resented the fact 
hat the contribution had 
already been made by some- 
one else. But Hanaud was 
sbviously up on the tips 
f his toes. He was going 
o bow! the wickets down. 
He had the measure of his 
enemies. He was to be 
swift and terrible. 

“Yes,’’ cried Ricardo in an en- 
chusiasm, running to the door and 
rdering his car and running back 
again. ‘*The Rolls-Royce is yours. 
You shall give the orders to my 
hauffeur. You shall own it. 
Ve go fast and far tonight!"’ 

“But not at once, my friend. 
) an hour and a half; at the Gol- 
den Pheasant. Even then he will 
wait,’’ Hanaud replied. 


HE small hotel at which 
Hanaud put up was on the 
dge of the spacious Place des 
Quinconces ak opposite to the 
reat white memorial to the Gir- 
ndins. A restaurant occupied 
he ground floor and Hanaud and 
ir. Ricardo sat down by the open 
indow. 

Hanaud tore’open a new bright 

i¢ packet of Maryland ciga- 
tres and smoked one of the black 

bes of tobacco contentedly. 
Hanaud was not perhaps as mar- 
ellous as he savaridlily, his as- 
stant Moreau generally, and Mr. 
\icardo sometimes thought him 
be. But he had one quality 
ithout which greatness is seldom 
ind. He could disburden him- 
lf of all his anxieties the mo- 
vent there came an interval in his 
ibors. Mr. Ricardo, however, 
ad not the professional mind. 
He must always be busy. 

“You must tell me where we go 
might after we have dined,’’ he 
ried. “Not to know is more than 

| can bear.”’ 

Hanaud came out of an abstrac- 
ion very slowly. 

‘Where do we go?”’ he repeated, 
vith an air of profound astonish- 
nent. He looked anxiously at 

Ricardo, reached out a-hand and 
felt his pulse. ‘You ask me that 
now that all this cloud of mystery 
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is Clearing away? There can be but the one 
place.” 

“You can keep it to yourself if you want 
to, just as I like to keep my pulse to my- 
self,"’ Mr. Ricardo rejoined sulkily, as he 
wrenched his hand away. 

‘“‘Hanaud was wrong,’’ the detective ex- 
claimed with his detestable habit of speak- 
ing of himself in the third person. ‘‘Hanaud 
should realize he is Mr. Ricardo’s host. 


“T TELL you where we go. We goto the 

Chateau Mirandol, and we interrupt the 
Vicomte in the act of writing a most inter- 
esting paper on the esoteric rites of the 
Rosicrucians, to be read to the young ladies 
of Bordeaux. And then we ask him very 
politely to show us that upper room where 
two nights ago the lights blazed to so late 
an hour.” 

The tone of Hanaud’s voice more even 
than his words opened a tiny window in his 
companion’s mind. He saw again the long 
row of lights blazing across the sleeping 
country. What was going on in that big 
room? What strange ceremony was being 
conducted? For him, too, little pieces of 
the puzzle began to fall into their places 
the theft and the return of the priest's vest- 
ments, the priest's obstinate strange silence, 
Hanaud’s visit this morning 
to the Archiepiscopal Palace. 

“Then you think—?"’ he ex- 
claimed, and sat staring at 
his friend, on the brink as he 
felt, of some dreadful revela- 
tion. 

Hanaud nodded his head. 

“What took place two 
nights ago took place in that 
long upper room.”’ 

‘The murder of Evelyn 
Devenish?”’ 

“re. 

“And of—no, I won't be- 
lieve that!’’ 

Hanaud’s face grew dark 
and savage. He raised his 
hand and let it fall again. 

“About that I can tell you 
no more than you can tell 
vourself,’’ he cried in a sudden 
exasperation; and he sat with 
gloomy eyes fixed upon the 
tablecloth; his big face work- 
ing. After a moment or two 
he leaned forward and whis- 
pered We two shall make a 
little prayer each in his own 
heart, that the brave Joyce 
Whipple shall tell us all we 
want to know with her own 
lips before the morning 
comes.” 

He drew quickly back, as 
the proprietor approached the 
table with his little dishes of 


The gendarme did not shift 
his position; his eyes covered 
Hanaud’s and Ricardo’s noiseless 
disappearance into that infam- 
ous, decrepit ruin which was the 
home of the Widow Chicholle 
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radishes and black olives. 
“Come! Let us eat! We 
shall be fit for nothing unless 
we do.”’ 
Hanaud. had _ prophesied 
truly. One ate well at the 
little (Continued on page 120 





Lord John 


E ROLLED into the Savannah vard on an earlv 
freight It spring Hordes of 
north-bound hoboes had been rolling in before 
{1 so as he shvlv emerged from his box car the 
lrawn up to give him a fitting greeting. 

Across the tracks and down onto him they whooped, 
expecting him to turn and run and themselves to have the 
of chasing him like a rabbit around the yard. But 
he did not turn and run. With high reproving hand he 
faced them; in sonorous voice he declaimed: 

Gen-tle-men, gen-tle-men! Fie, fie, gentlemen!’ 

Ancient tall hat, frayed frock coat, broken patent 
leather shoes, the voice, the strut, the posture—he was 
like some stage character of an older day. But in the 
langu*ge and judgment of the yard crew he was “‘sure 
h the nerve.’ 


rad been all set to h 


morning was 


him, 


vard crew were « 


anc 


fun 


there wit 


Thev | ive a devil of a time with him: 
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By JAMES B. 
CONNOLLY 


Rolls In 


now, with no more than a crushing of his old silk topper 
down over his ears, they turned him loose 
Seeming not to be put out, even smiling faintly as if at 
some pleasant reminiscent thought, the hobo restored 
the shape and smoothed out the nap of the battered hat, 
set it carefully back on his head, made his unhurried way 
to the passenger platform and so into the waiting-room. 
The colored man in charge of the wash-room regarded 
him doubtfully when he entered. The tramp beamed on 
him, saying briskly: ‘ 
‘Good morning, uncle! Soap, towel, hot water! And 
The New McCLURE’S 


































Illustrations by 
LuLoyD R. OSBORNE 


“Did you know 
a plain clothes 
man’s been hug- 
gin’ your wake, 
Bo??? The 
gentleman hobo 
shrugged. ‘‘A 
policeman?” he 
asked. ‘*‘Why 
should he do 
that, Captain?” 


quickly, quickly, please! No need to stare like that Uncle! 

He was an old negro, old enough to be of the days in the 
South when servants preferred to be ordered, not requested, 
to do a thing. Recognizing here the voice of assured au- 
thority, he hastened to fill the order, bringing at the same 
time the word that his name was Abraham. 

‘And a grand old Biblical name it is, Abraham. I see 
you have the morning paper there. What is the latest 
news? 

“Still goin’ on "bout de bank robb'ry, suh.”’ 

“Bank robbery? Where?”’ 
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In Which 
A Stage-Struck Sleuth 
Will Mystify You 
As He Mystified 
Both Crooks and Man-hunters 


s 


a In the Big 
Savannah Bank Robbery 


“Right yer in dis town, 
suh. You-all ain't done 
hear ‘bout dat robb’ry, suh? 
Two night fo’ last, suh, de 
night watchman fo’ de bank, 
he step out to get cup o’ 
cawfee, suh. Mistuh Anson 
he is lef’ in de bank wuh- 
kin’. Mistuh Anson cashier, suh. When 

watchman come back he is grab by two 

pussons from behin’. Dey close his mouth 

so he kain’t make no noise, an’ dey tie 

him up an’ dey take his do’ keys an’ dey 
goes tippyto in, an’ Mistuh Anson he t’ink it de night 
watch come back an’ don’t pay no ‘tention, an’ fust t ing 
he know dey smash him ovah de haid an’ take all dem big 
bills in safe an’ go ‘long.”’ 

“Go along to where?”’ 

‘Nobody know, suh, but de po-lice, suh, finds de car 
dey steals fo’ to run "way tuhned over in a ditch jes’ our- 
side de city in de mawnin’, suh.”’ 

‘They doubtless returned to the city here and took a 
train from here then, Abraham?’ 

“No train out yer dat night, suh.”’ 











But could they not have walked on and taken a train 
ome other station?”’ 
No, suh. De Chief he have all dem odder places 
atch, too, suh.”’ 
He must have learned of the robbery soon after it 
happened?” 
Oh, yes, suh! De policeman come ‘long an’ he look 
rough de bank window an’ he don’ see Mistuh Anson 


vuhkin So he look again Mistuh Anson pow’ ful 
beat up in de hosp'l, suh Dat not right, suh, beatin’ up 


1, suh.”’ 


gen’ man so he most daid, 
Mornin’, Abe!"*" A man had thrust in and withdrawn 


head through the wash-room door 


HO was that gentleman, Abraham?’ 
“Officer Mullaney, suh. Police detective, suh. He 


come reg'lar to see policeman who watch de trains to see 


; 


) strange pussons goes out, suh.”’ 
[he police must believe the robbers are still here then?”’ 
Yes, suh. No odder place, no big town ‘round yer for 
m to hi le devselves, suh te 
What kind of a gentleman is your Police Chief, 
\braham?”’ 
Brave soldier one time, suh! Fine gen’man, de new 
f,suh. All bout him in newspapers las’ month, suh.”” 
\ half dozen questions brought a bookful from the 
oluble Abraham about Colonel Gowan, the Chief of 
Police 
I think you are right about your Chief—he was a 
brave soldier in his day, Abraham.’’ The hobo took a 
tinal glance at himself in the mirror. 
My hat, Abraham. Already brushed, is it? Good! A 
ttle attention to my coat and trousers. And now for a 
nourishing breakfast and then to face whatever cares the 
day may bring forth. Here Abraham, is a nickel for the 





"You’re not bluffin’ 
me with that gun,” 
Gorman _ snapped. 
“Not aboard my own 
vessel with my own 
crew up on deck— 
who the hell ’re you 
comin’ aboard an’ try- 


ing to run things?” 








































































But Lord John did not turn 
he declaimed: “Gen-tle-men, 
in the language of the yard 


railroad.’" He laid the coin in the palm of 
the old darkey. ‘And here is for your- 
self."" He laid a half dollar on top of the 
nickel. 

‘*T’ank you, suh, t’ank—” 

‘Sh-h!"" The hobo fanned his fore- 
finger across his lips, glancing significantly 
at the same time toward the door. ‘‘Sh-h! 
Good-by, Abraham.” 

From outside the wash-room door the 
detective Mullaney saw the hobo leave the 
station, buy a morning paper on the side- 
walk, saunter across the street, enter a 
restauraht, take hi$ seat at a window table 
and give a breakfast order. 
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and run! With high sonorous voice 
gen-tle-men! Fie, fie, gentlemen!” And 
crew he was sure there with the nerve! 


“Safe for a while,’’ decided Mullaney, and went inside 
to question old Abraham. 

Mullaney was a plain clothes policeman who intended 
some day to be a real detective. The new Chief had already 
commended him publicly once, and now he was begin- 
ning to get a glimmer of how the Chief might be publicly 
commending soon again. He went down among the yard 
men to learn more of the manner of this hobo’s entrance 
on the scene. 

He then went back to the station and from his post in a 
convenient doorway Mullaney saw his man finish his 
meal, pay his check, tip the waitress, and, as he stood up 
from his table, draw out his little scissors, clip an item 
: from his morning paper ard tuck it into his vest 
pocket. 
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““‘H-mm — about the 
robbery!"’ 

The hobo came out on 
the sidewalk, turned into 
Oglethorpe Avenue and 
then into Bull Street and 
agg on down to the river 
ront. Without a halt or 
digression he went straight 
up river to the New York 
steamship docks. Here 
squads of negro rousta- 
bouts were hustling freight, 
white foremen were hust- 
ling the roustabouts. Mul- 
laney saw the hobo step 
up to one of these foremen 
and ask him a question or 
two. The answers seemed 
to disappoint him. 

He turned away, headed 
down river, and wherever a 
steamer was tied up he 
stopped to question some- 
body who might be in 
small authority. Always 
he turned away as if dis- 
appointed at the answers 
given him. Mullaney, 
hurrying to have questions 
and answers repeated to 
him, learned that the ques- 
tions were always the same: 
Was the steamer going 
north, and if so how soon? 








LEAR down theriver to 

the S. F. & W. Rail- 
way wharves the hobo 
pursued his questioning 
way. Here were a shapely 
two-masted schooner and a 
big four-masted schooner 
with a square hole in the 
bow. Through the hole a 
row of darkeys were lifting 
and heaving on a great log 
of Georgia pine, chanting 
weirdly between the heavy 
heaves their voices came to him like a wailing cry: 


He come down eb'ry mawn 

‘Gator in de bayou-u! (ascending) 
He come dere ‘fo I was bawn 

‘Gator in de ba-a-you! (descending) 
Ho, ho, oho, lif’ um in 

Ho, ho, oho, lif’ um in 
Ah say, ah say, ah say ag’in 

Tak’ hol’ dat log an’ push um in- 
"Gator in de bayou! 


In a powerful, aggressive voice the leader gave out the 
lines; in a melancholy voice the others chorused their 
"Gator in de bayou!”’ 

Several white men, of her crew evidently, were unhur- 
riedly loading stores aboard the handsome two-masted 
schooner. The hobo stopped to watch them. 

“Where can I find the Captain, (Continued on page 107) 
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You Never Know Your 


IKE most small towners transplanted in New York I 
have my moments of violentreaction. I feelas a dog 
must feel when the bristles rise on his back. It isnot 

so much the town’s plunging, whirling madness that is so 
irritating, but its aloofness, its diffidence and that patina 
of pomposity that makes it a City of Strangers. 

| know perfectly well that in the mass New York is 
warm hearted and generous. I have felt its beneficence in 
more ways than one. No city will respond so quickly to 
the cry for help and no city’s population will give so freely 
of their time and services in times of distress. 

Yet in its individual relations New York is chillier than 
icy Greenland—its heart seems as proverbially cold as that 
of the pawnbroker. 

Twice I have been prepared to shake the dust of the 
metropolis from my feet forever—once even to the point of 
purchasing tickets to a western city. But like the rest of 
the herd I stay on, enduring its shin-kicking, elbow-jab- 
bing jamboree—and hoping for I know not exactly what. 

As a matter of fact most of us outlanders would not leave 
the city on a bet. We are indulging the polite little pleas- 
antry of kidding ourselves. When I announce, as I fre- 
quently do, that I am fed up on Manhattan and its mad- 
ness, there is usually some native son to give me the cold 
eye reinforced by the readable expression that there is an 
outward bound train every minute. And here's your hat. 

He is perfectly right. Few of us are chained here. 
Country folk learn to know that the New Yorker is not 
lacking in sympathy but he is lacking in understanding. 
He does not and cannot understand the thing for which the 
small town man longs and which he misses. 

Those of us who were reared in small towns have ac- 
quired a sense of back fence intimacy, a hunger for vicari- 
ous friendships the citv Can never appease. 

‘Hello Frank’ and “‘Good Morning Fanny,’’ are as 
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By 
©. O. MCINTYRE 


A Small Town Boy Who Has Made 
Good in The Big City 


natural in our lives as breathing. We never outgrow it. 

No matter how long we have lived here, there is always 
that barrier of aloofness, unintentional but felt. We can- 
not accustom ourselves to going into stores year after 
year and never being known by name. We become inar- 
ticulate at being ticketed in hotels like so much baggage. 

I have been bars books from one establishment ie 
twelve years yet I am just as much a stranger as I was on 
my first visit. At a place where I buy magazines, the 
clerks know my vation’ wants but they cannot tell you 
myname. This is incomprehensible to the ex-villager who 
knows everybody in his town and all their history. 

Now New York is in reality a chain of small towns. 
People move in their little sectional grooves, eating at the 
same places, seeing the same — and doing about the 
same thing day after day. Yet the ice is never broken— 
the intimate contact is never formed. 

I have been passing the same people in the streets, meet- 
ing them in the shops, standing with them in the subways 
and on the elevated for more years than I care to recall. I 
know the cut of their clothes, what papers they read and 
such but the intimacy goes no further. We are as much 
strangers as lonely wayfarers passing one another from 
opposite directions in ghe middle of the desert. 

This has always been mystifying to me, but any over- 
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Neighbor zz New York 


“It is trite to say people are just the 
same wherever you find them—the ex- 
ception seems to be New York. I long 
for the day when New York will thaw 
out and take on something of the 
friendliness of the small town” 


ures are likely to be met with a frigidity that is embar- 
rassing. I cannot blame the other fellow for I do not want 
to be accosted by strangers myself in the city. Nor do any 
of us know exactly why. 

We seem to be caught up in a certain awe by New York's 
overwhelming bigness and become stiff-necked and creaky 
both mentally and physically—like a frightened child 
moving toward an imaginary ghost in the dark. 

I have not experimented but | would venture a fair wager 
I can walk up to almost any stranger in New York streets, 
assume a manner of authority, question him about some 
imaginary infraction or other and cause him several mo- 
ments of uneasiness. This timidity toward the other fel- 
low is more pronounced here than on any other spot on the 
globe. That is why all of us are browbeaten by head 
waiters, carriage starters, hotel clerks and box office men. 

I long for the day when New York will thaw out and 
take on something of the friendliness of the small town, 
and until it does it will never be entirely livable for me. 

I have for instance lived in a New York hotel for the 
past eight years. I know the manager because I had a let- 
ter of introduction to him when I went there to live. But 
he is the only person outside of the head waiter, who is 
somewhat of a character around the city, I know by name. 

I do not know the name of any of the clerks, cashiers, 
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elevator operators, bell boys, carriage starters, newsstand 
girls or house detectives, yet I see them almost every day. 

Now I spend two months a year in a hotel several times 
bigger in a very large city in California. I know the 
manager and his several assistants, the housekeeper, many 
bellhops, elevator operators, all the clerks, cashiers and 
oodles of other employees by name. 

I even know the crippled newsboy who stands at the en- 
trance so well that we exchange letters from time to time. 
If you can tell me why that is, it is more thanI can do. I 
have every reason to know that I am no different in Cali- 
fornia than in New York. 

It is trite to say people are just the same wherever you 
find them, and it is largely true—the exception seems to 
be New York. 

I had an experience five years ago that illuminates my 
thesis. On the floor of my New York hotel there is an 
elderly gentleman who lives five doors away. For two 
years we have passed each other in the hall, in the elevator 
and lobby and barbershop nearly every day. I had no idea 
who he was nor did we ever bow. 

I arrived in London one Saturday morning. At noon | 
dropped into the American bar at the Savoy. Sitting at a 
table was my elderly friend from down the hall. 

“Hello,” he said, ““how’s the dog?’’ It was proof posi 
tive he had not been unconscious of my presence in New 
York for I was nearly always accompanied by my dog 

Yet we had to come all the way to London to drop our 
aloofness, become human and get acquainted. We joined each 
other ina pre-luncheon cocktail and we are today fast friends 

Why again was that spark of friendship not struck wnen 
we were thrown together in a New York hotel? I am sure 
I'll never be able to tell you. 

I am just as guilty as any other New Yorker in never 
making the friendly overture. 1 (Continued ow page 105) 











The Story 
Of Your Car: 
No. V 


By FRAZIER 
HUNT 


It took this Studebaker wagon five months 
to cross the Continent in the ’Fifties— 






This is John R. Erskine—he was 

made President of the Studebaker 

organization after only four years 
of automobile experience! 


HINGS were getting crowded in the neighborhood 
of the village of Gettysburg, in Adams County, 
Pennsylvania . 
Let's move west, mother—out to O-hi-o,"’ John Stude- 
baker, blacksmith and wagon maker, said to his good 
wife Let's go west so’s the boys can grow up in a new 
and rich country.” 
in 
these United States 


This was 182 


35 


Andrew Jackson was President of 
Chere were things doing in America. 
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rom Wa Sons 


Ohio was West—although Indiana and Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and even Missouri were beginning to be 
settled by eager and undaunted men and women. 

The Ohio River—the Beautiful River, the Indians called 
it—was alive and colorful with river craft of every kind 
and description—steam packets, flat boats, ‘“broadhorns’’, 
keel-boats, arks, barges and sail boats. They were all 
crowded with eager pioneers going westward to help 
found an empire—westward to the free rich lands and the 
great opportunities. 

Young America was on the move. She was stretching 
her arms, and then fully awake she was striding across her 
priceless heritage to find wealth and romance, land and 
adventure. 

It was the day of the canal boat, the river steamer and 
the flat boat—but it was also the day of the Conestoga 
wagon, the covered wagon, the prairie schooner. A long 
sighted government, years before, had started building 
the old Cumberland Road, the National Highway, that 
ran from Cumberland, Maryland, westward to the Ohio 
River and then straight across Chio and Indiana to Van- 
dalia, Illinois—with a branch going on down to the great 
metropolis of the Far West, St. Louis. 

Down this wide road to the west trekked the happy 

ioneers. It was a migration new to history—and never to 
heaeen again. The whole world took part—the brave, 
ambitious, hungry men and women of the whole world. 

In these new lands of the ever moving west was the 
freedom, the opportunity, the hope that man had dreamed 
of for a thousand years. It lit the world—the starved 

ople of famine-struck Ireland, the fearless and hounded 
Frorch-Irish, the sturdy Germans crushed by their mon- 
archy, the Scandinavians, the poor and bruised dreamers 
everywhere. 

It was the high mark of man’s hope to escape into a new 
and thrilling life. It was the epic moment of man’s age 
long struggle for land and freedom for himself. It came 
like the first breath of the first spring after the ice age. 

Men sang as they went west—sang to the gentle lapping 
of the river waves against their keel boats—sang to the 
creaking of their long covered wagons pointed towards the 
setting sun. f s 

“We'll sell out here, load up everything on our wagons 
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Romance of the 
Studebaker \W hose 
Makers 
Built Vehicles for 


Three Genera- 


Have 


tions of A mericans 









And it took this Studebaker car less than 25,000 
minutes to cover that many miles last November 


to Limousines 


and take the National Highway to O-hi-o,”” John Stude- 
baker proposed this early spring day in 1835. ‘‘Under- 
stand there’s some fine country around Ashland, and we 
can settle down there and open up a shop. We'll need 
three wagons. Henry and Clem can each drive one and 
I'll drive the lead one. Got that big Conestoga wagon 
almost finished now. We can start in a month or six 
weeks at the outside, and be on our way westward.” 
So it was that John Studebaker 


They were to carry the plows to turn the first furrows 
in the virgin acres of the Dakotas, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming; they were to trek to the gold 
fields of California; they were to follow the cattle trails in 
the great round-ups from Texas to the Canadian border; 
they were to serve soldiers in seven wars; they were to have 
a great and historic part in the winning of the West—and 
in the end when they gave way to a new, swift and beauti- 

ul mode of transportation that still 





went west in 1835. He traveled in 
three wagons thar he made himself— | 
in ‘Studebaker wagons’. 


| 
OR fifty years America was to || 
go west in Studebaker wagons. | 
They were to lead the way across un-_ || 
tracked and unknown lands—over 
mountain trails — through buffalo _ || 
grounds. At nights they were to be 
drawn into a close circle, and while 
women and children huddled in fear 
on the bottom of wagon beds, bearded 
pioneers drove off Indian attacks. 
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“We'll wait for the wagon— 
the Studebaker wagon 


We'll wait for the wagon and 
we'll all take a ride!”’ 


This is the song the old-timers 
sang when for over fifty years 
| Studebaker wagons helped Young 
America in the winning of the 
West. They carried plows, food, 
clothing and served as homes 
until the sturdy pioneers could 
conquer the new country. Note 


the first “plant” of the great 


71 


was to bear the fine and sturdy name 
and fame of ‘‘Studebaker’’, they 
were to be a living link with the 
romantic and colorful past. 


UCH is the heritage of the Stude- 
baker motor car of today. It isa 
name that rings as true and honest 
and distinctly American as the name 
of McCormick, Colt, Singer, East- 
man, Pullman, Remington, Stetson, 
Goodyear, Colgate, Douglas, Heinz, 
Gillett, DuPont and a half hundred 
other standard symbols of American 
manufacturing and inventive genuis. 
It is a part of the very warp and woof 
of American life. Its story is the 


Studebaker | story of the building and the devel- 
. | opment of America. 
Corporation For fifteen years the Studebaker 


of America family were satisfied with Ashland, 
Ohio. Then along about 1850 when 
| the West meant the Mississippi river 
country and beyond, the older Stude- 
baker boys felt the great American 
urge to move on. 

Things were getting crowded around Ashland. 
Land was worth $25 to $30 an acre. It was a 
settled country. The timber had long ago been 
felled; the bears and deer and Indians had been 
pushed on westward. Young men of ambition 
and dreams were moving out towards the 
promised lands, taking up farms, building homes 
of their own, establishing (Continued on page 86) 








Achmed Gives Allah 


By Of 


MICHAEL  / 
STORM 
A True 
Humorist 
Because He Has 
A Sense 
of Drama 


ROM round the white stern of the yacht there came 
a motor launch. She circled gracefully, then headeu 
for Kilindini Pier 

In the bows, sharply silhouetted against the deep blue 
of the harbour, stood a sailor in white ducks, his arms 
folded stiffly across his chest. 

\ solitary figure sat in the stern. A monocle was 
screwed in his eye, and he looked out languidly upon the 
world. He seemed bored. 

But then Sir George Jeffson, Bart., was a very wealthy 
young man. Only the very wealthiest of young men can 
afford three thousand ton steam yachts—to say nothing 
of such a perfect gentleman's gentleman as Mr. Parker. 
For Mr. Parker, it should be understood, was particular 
as to where he took service. 

Ac chat moment Mr. Parker was sitting primly between 
the sailor in the bows and the engine housing. He was 
a conservative soul. In London, on a hot day, he would 
have passed without comment. In tropical Africa, his 
appearance was a little unusual. His figure, which testi- 
fied to a long and successful course of good feeding, was 
sedately encased in a black coat and grey striped trousers. 
He had very strict ideas as to what was what, had Mr. 
Parker. However, he was going ashore with Sir George; 
and, as a concession to the climate and the occasion, he 
wore a straw hat; tastefully decorated with a discreet 
red and black band 

Ir is doubtful if, when they landed, Sir George saw 
Achmed bin Said. He seemed concerned about Mr. 
Parker; Mr. Parker's legs were short, and the jetty step 
was high 

Buc Achmed saw Sir George. That was what he was 
there for. He was favourably impressed with Sir George's 
yacht After due consideration, he was also favourably 
impressed with Sir George; more especially with Sir 


(scorge § monocle 





When Sir George and Mr. Parker stepped into a motor 
car by the Customs House, Achmed elected to travel by the 
same medium. But, he travelled at the back—discreetly. 

While he travelled, he pondered; he pondered upon Mr. 
Parker. Mr. Parker had not impressed him favourably at 
all; he felt disappointed in Sir George's choice of friends. 
Verily a man with a hat like that. 

But, suddenly, he paused; he frowned abstractedly; 
then he smiled. 

By Allah, he had it! It was plain—and he had heard 
such things spoken of—the fat ene was the young one’s 
servant! Indeed, was it not manifest from the manner in 
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That the Biggest Game in this African Game Hunt Was Not the Rhino, 
You Will Soon Learn as You Chuckle Through the Affairs of the Wily 






Oriental Who Knew He Was a Perfect Servant 


Illustrations by x 
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Nairobi. Could the In- 
dian gentleman behind 
the counter put on a 
special saloon? 

The Indian gentleman 
could not; he had not any 
special saloons! 

“Ah,” said Sir George, 
and elected to travel in re- 
served compartments in- 
stead. 

Achmed withdrew. 
When Sir George came 
out he was standing by 
the entrance again. 

“Where is the Post 
Office?’’ inquired Sir 
George from a Policeman 
in the road. 

The Policeman beamed. 
Mr. Parker pursed his lips 
and frowned; he did not 
approve of black people 
beaming; it was familiar. 

““Sijui kizungu, Effen- 
di,’’ replied the Police- 
man amiably. 

Achmed stirred. 
Verily, Allah was great! 
The European knew not 
the language! He ad- 
vanced with another graceful bow. 

““Sir,’’ he said deprecatingly, ‘‘these damn 
black persons are not instructed in the English 
language! But if you will please to follow me 
I will show you the place.’ 

Sir George screwed his monocle in his eye 
and looked at the Policeman. Then he looked 
gravely at Achmed. 

“That is—er—very good of you,"” he mur- 
mured. 
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The charging rhinoceros 
did not offer the easiest 
of targets. Shots rang 
out. And one must have 
been a good shot for the 
rhinoceros fell dead. 
“Who got it?” Miss Vin- 
ney asked excitedly 


Mr. Parker stared disapprovingly in front of 
him. 

Turning, Achmed intimated to Sir George 
that the way lay ahead. ' 

Sir George followed him. Mr. Parker 
turned severely and followed Sir George. 

After they had gone a little way in silence, 
Achmed dropped back. 


“In the train tomorrow, sir,’” he observed 








which they conversed? And again Achmed frowned. 
At which period in his reflections, the car stopped. 
Achmed got into the station first. Sir George mounted 
the steps. Mr. Parker followed. Achmed met them with 
a graceful bow. Sir George was evidently a polite young 
man; he responded with a grave inclination of his head. 
Achmed straightened up thoughtfully. Sir George 
and Mr. Parker passed down the platform and went into 
the Inquiry Office. Achmed followed and leaned care- 
lessly against the Inquiry Office door. 
Sir George wanted accommodation for himself and two 
ladies and one other gentleman on tomorrow's train to 
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thoughtfully, “‘we will want our things for 
sleeping. These damn trains, they do not 
supply anything!" 

Sir George's monocle fell out. 
fully. 

“I beg your pardon?”’ he inquired. 

“I said, sir, in the train tomorrow, when we go to 
Nairobi, we will want our things for sleeping!’’ repeated 
Achmed amiably. ‘‘And it will also be well if the Mem- 
Sahibs they have coats—it is getting damn cold after 
Makindu in the morning!"’ 

Sir George looked away quickly. 


He readjusted it care- 


*‘Er—that is very 


thoughtful of you!"’ he said politely. Whereafter he re- 
lapsed into silence. 





Achmed glanced at him out of the corner of one eye. 
Verily, this young man with the glass in his eye had a most 
disconcerting manner! His countenance was distressingly 
non-committal; and time was short! Truly, it was needful 
that something be done that he reveal himself. 

He gazed thoughtfully over his shoulder at Mr. Parker 
who scowled. But Achmed smiled. Indeed, Mr. Parker's 
cowl seemed to have encouraged him greatly. He turned 
back to Sir George. 

Sir!’ he said confidentially 

Sir George looked at him 

Achmed glanced carefully over his shoulder at Mr. 
Parker 

‘Sir,’’ he whispered, ‘it is his hat!”’ 

Sir George coughed; he coughed suddenly and 
violently. The dust from a passing rickshaw must 
have affected him. 

Er—Parker's hat, do you mean?”’ he inquired 
gravely after a moment. ‘Don’t you—er—like his 
hat?” 


IR, it is not that.’ He looked anxiously again at 
Mr. Parker. “‘It is—-he will get himself damn 
well sun hit!"’ he concluded dramatically. 
Sir George was seized with another distressing 
paroxysm of coughing 
A-hm,”’ he said retlectively, when he was re- 
covered, “‘I had not —er—thought of that." He 
turned his head and discreetly studied Mr. Parker's 
hat. Achmed turned too. They both looked at Mr. 
Parker's hat 
Mr. Parker caught them at it. He stared indig- 
nantly in front of him. Sir George hastily faced 
round again. Achmed did likewise—he was nothing 
if not tactful 
I really feel we ought to—er—approach Parker,”’ 
murmured Sir George; he paused doubtfully “‘buc I 
fear it is rather a delicate subject, you know?’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ agreed Achmed 
Sir George looked at him curiously. 
‘‘Perhaps—er—you would tell him?”’ he suggested. 
One must suspect Sir George; despite even the exceed- 
ing gravity of his countenance 
‘*Sir?’’ asked Achmed uneasily 
Whether what then occurred was entirely attribut- 
able to the Mombasa sun and the inadequacy of Mr. 
Parker's hat to protect Mr. Parker's cranium, or 
whether it was accelerated by the emotions in Mr. 
Parker's bosom, is not known 
Achmed attributed it toa direct intervention of Allah. 
However, at that moment there came a change over 
Mr. Parker. As he so aptly expressed it himself later, 
he was suddenly ‘‘took nasty like.’’ His already 
heated countenance became a fine purple, the dignity 
of his progress was interrupted by a deplorable eccen- 
tricity on the part of his legs, and he made strange, 
distressing, noses in his throat. 
‘Sir,’ exclaimed Achmed excitedly, “I have damn 
well told youso,and nowhe has gotit! Itisthathat!" 
He yelled at a passing rickshaw. 
By the united efforts of Sir George and Achmed, 
Mr. Parker's person was deposited in the rickshaw. 
Whereafter, with Sir George s arm about him, he was 
galloped round a corner to a chemist’s shop. And it is in- 
teresting to note that he no longer wore his straw hat; 
he wore Sir George's helmet 
If Mr. Parker was ill when he entered the rickshaw, his 
exit from it appeared nearly to overcome him altogether. 
Achmed regarded him as an invalid. He acted accordingly. 
Upon arrival at the chemist’s shop, he waited for Sir 
George to alight. 
The two rickshaw boys plucked Mr. Parker from his 
seat, and, comfortably cradled between them, conveyed 
him bodily into the shop 





Achmed looked after them brightly. Then he turned to 
Sir George. 
“Sir, I have a little business, but I will be back damn 
quick," he said, and disappeared down the street at a run. 
Sir George smiled. Then he laughed outright. And it 
must be observed that when he laughed he had a very 
pleasing expression. Finally, he followed Mr. Parker 
into the shop. 





. 


“Madame, this is Mr. Fortycoo’s maradadi,” 
ment is not known—but he stopped talking! 


Achmed kept his word; he was not long. His return 
was in the nature of a procession. 

Behind him came an Indian gentleman. Behind the 
Indian gentleman came two natives. And each native was 
carefully balancing a large assortment of pith helmets. 
Achmed martialled the party before the now recovered 
Mr. Parker and turned cheerfully to Sir George. 

‘| have brought these hats, sir,’ he said brightly. ‘“‘If 
he goes out again in that—"’ he included Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Parker's straw hayin one expressive gesture, “‘he will 
damn well get it again!’’ And carefully selecting a par- 
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ticularly large and imposing-looking helmet from the 
collection, he tendered it gracefully to Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Parker took a deep and painful breath. Indeed, 
it looked as if he might suffer another stroke at any mo- 
ment. Then he looked at Sir George. 

But Sir George studiously avoided his eye. 
to be admiring the helmets. 

“IT really think, Parker,’’ he observed mildly, “‘that we 


He seemed 


q oor. “- 
; 


said Achmed unctuously. That Mr. Fortescue had a presenti- 
laughed unrestrainedly, cruelly 


And Miss Vinney’s aunt 
had better buy you one of these!" He looked solicitously 
at Mr. Parker's ba'd head. “‘I would not like you to get 
sunstruck again, Parker!"’ 

Mr. Parker swallowed hard. But he said nothing. He 
knew Sir George; he knew him very well indeed. He rose 
with dignity, and, unkindly ignoring Achmed’s offering, 
chose a helmet for himself. 

“No, Parker! No, that’s all right,” murmured Sir 
George; ‘‘you must let me pay for the thing.” 

Mr. Parker intimated huskily that Sir George was very 
kind. 
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“Not at all, Parker,’’ said Sir George, ‘‘not at all. And, 
Parker!"’ 

“Sir?”’ 

“You had better go back to the yacht and lie down.”’ 

“Thank you, sir.” 

““Oh, and Parker!’’ 

“Sire 

Sir George looked thoughtfully at Achmed. 

“You may give my com- 
pliments to Captain Watson, 
Parker, and tell him not to 
trouble about that native in- 
terpreter—tell him I have 
found one, Parker.’’ 

“sire 

“Yes, that is all, Parker, 
thank you.”’ 

““Ahem—er—thank you, 
sir."’ And Mr. Parker turned 
away. But Mr. Parker had 
a back; and it was an ex- 
pressive back. 

Achmed looked after him 
critically. Then he smiled 
amiably at Sir George 

“TI think, sir, that is a 
jolly good hat, eh?” he 
remarked. 


IR George had come to 
East Africa to shoot 

Had it proved impractic- 
able for him to shoot there, 
it is more than doubtful 
whether he would have been 
perturbed. He would have 
gone on somewhere else. 
But then, he was like that, 
a contained, peculiarly un- 
enthusiastic young man. At 
least, so he seemed. 

He was a hospitable young 
man, however, and among 
those who came with him 
as his guests were Pamela 
and her aunt—and Mr. For- 
tescue. 

Especial mention is made 
of Pamela and her aunt be- 
cause Sir George wanted to 
marry Pamela; and of Mr. 
Fortescue because he also 
wanted to marry Pamela. 
And the rest of the party did 
not matter as they were 
taking the yacht down the 
coast for a month's cruise. 

Pamela was a romantic 
young woman. Incidentally, 
she was a young woman 
with a considerable fortune 
of her own. Mr. Fortescue 
was a clever fellow with no 
fortune at all. Wherein there is a certain association 
of ideas. But Mr. Fortescue was such a very clever fellow 
that it was not nearly so apparent as it may seem here. 

Pamela liked Sir George. She was not quite sure what 
she felt about Mr. Fortescue—which she found intriguing. 
Sir George had everything, Mr. Fortescue had nothing 
which she found appealing. And Mr. Fortescue was very 
interesting. He somehow conveyed the pages that 
he had done things, known the harder side of life, suffered 
things—which was rather thrilling. On the other hand, 
Sir George (Continued on page 102 
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Two California Chemists Have Killed Bacteria in Animals 
and Made Strychnine and Cobra Venom Harmless by the 


Injection of Dyestuffs into the Blood Streams. 


This Discovery 


May Have Far-Reaching Effects as Applied to Human Beings 
in the Cure of Diphtheria, Typhoid, Tuberculosis, Ptomaine 
Poisoning and Other Deadly Diseases 


OMETHING very interesting is taking place in the 


chemical laboratory of Stanford University. Two 

chemists seem to be upon the point of discovering 
that certain dyestuffs, injected into the blood streams of 
human beings, have the power to overcome a great number 
of deadly diseases They have inoculated rabbirs and 
pigeons with certain forms of bacteria, pumped dyestuffs 
into the rabbits and pigeons, and saved their lives 


One of these dyes is red. Congo red. It is an artificial 
coloring matter that perhaps your great-grandmother used 
to dye some of the rags for her carpet. This same dye has 


cured rabbits and guinea pigs of diphtheria 

The next step is to learn whether dyestuffs will work 
as well with human beings as they have with pigeons and 
guinea pigs 

Here is what might be called a tremendous little thing 





that comes much more nearly home to us than a spectacu- 
lar performance like the driving of a tunnel under the 
Hudson River or through the Rocky Mountains. One 
can live quite a while without going through a tunnel, but 
he cannot live long if enough microscopic assassins choose 
to use his blood stream as a swimming pool. 

But in order clearly to understand what the California 
chemists, Professors Butt and Hanzlik, are trying to do, 
we shall need a clear picture of the problem with which 
they are confronted. That problem, stripped to its waist, 
is blood-poisoning. 

Microscopic organisms get into the blood and produce 
poisons. The effect of one kind of poison produces the 
disease that we know as influenza; the effect of another 
produces diphtheria or typhoid and so on down a long list 
of mankillers. Bacteria do not kill by biting off a corner 
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bacteria. 
stamding the fact that every organ in his body is in perfect 
condition, he is soon made ill. 





a headache, a day or two later. 
Or it may amount to a great deal 
more. Notices may be printed in 
the newspapers asking friends 
please to omit flowers. 


cessful nature is in coping with 
these enemies. 
methods of fighting, both of 
which are used at the same time. 
She causes the body to manu- 
facture antidotes to the poisons 
and circulate them through the 
blood. She causes the white cells 
of the blood to get into action. 
These white cells are called pha- 
gocytes, meaning ‘eating cells”’ & ; 

The function of each of the || inform you of the latest dis- 
coveries, but be of the great- | = stu#fs_cure nothing. 
est practical use to you in 


your daily life 


white cells is to wrap itself 
around perhaps a hundred bacteria 
and absorb them. Millions and 
millions of white cells do this. 
But there are millions upon mil- 
lions of bacteria to be absorbed. 
Some bacteria double in number 
every half hour. Try this on your 
adding machine and see what a horde a few hundred mil- 
lions of bacteria might become in a few days. 





from Dyin g 


of a kidney or gnawing a hole through the stomach. They 
kill by creating poisons. 

Bacteria, as a matter of fact, cannot bite anything. 
Bacteria are vegetables. Little animals do get into us, 


once in a while, and make us ill by secreting poisons. 
Such little animals are called protozoa. 


Malaria, for 
instance, is produced by an animal, not a plant. 
Now nothing is more astonishing than the rapidity with 


which these minute forms ‘of life, when they get into a 


human body, make it ill. 
One day a man is well. He feels so good that he stays 


down town to dinner and has a. $2.50 steak with trim- 
mings. The steak looks all right but it is not right at all. 


It is all wrong. It has begun to spoil. It is infested with 
Into the man these bacteria go. Notwith- 


His illness may amount only to 


Blood # Keep You 





By ALLAN L. 
BENSON 


principle. All anti- toxins have the same purpess. 

What is new is the nature of the ingredients used to 
neutralize poisons. Dyestuffs! Different colored fluids 
sent coursing through the veins. Yet this, in itself, is 
more picturesque than important. What is profoundly 
important about the use of dyestuffs is that each of them 
seems to have the ability to absorb and thus render harm- 
less to the body, a great number of different kinds of 
poison. 

Now, a different anti-toxin has to be sought for each 
disease. If a single kind of coloring matter can neutralize 
the poisons of many kinds of bacteria and protozoa, a 
great step in advance will have been taken. If an army 
rifle would kill a citizen of one country but not of any 
other it might not be of much use in a world war in which 
thirty or forty nations were engaged. A rifle that would 

kill the citizens of many nations 
would be more effective. 





It all depends upon how suc- 


Nature has two 





‘ Science 
That You Can 
Understand 


Recutarty, The New 
McCLURE’S plans to give you | create diphtheria. It has neutral- 
scientific articles written so 
that you can understand 
them and that will not only 


Dyestuffs may be the improved 
rifles with which certain deadly 
diseases may be fought. In the 
‘experiments thus far made with 
rabbits and guinea pigs, Congo 
red has performed like a rapid- 
firing gun. It has neutralized 
many kinds of poisons. It has 
saved rabbits that had been given 
enough strychnine to kill cows. 
It has absorbed the poisons that 


ized ptomaine poisoning. 

Even the bite of a cobra did no 
harm when followed with an in- 
jection of the red coloring matter 
that was once used to put flaming 
streaks through rag carpets. Dye- 
hey have 
no effect upon the body—at least 
the bodies of rabbits, pigeons and 
guinea pigs. They merely absorb 
poisons and render them harmless. 
Only that; but what a plenty! 











Ordinarily the white cells, and the antidotes manufac- 


tured within the body, win out. Doctors can always tell 
how the battle is going by counting the white cells in a 
drop of the patient's blood. If the number be too far below 
normal it means that the white cells are being whipped 
and the patient will soon be dead. A count of Floyd 
Bennett's white blood cells, a day or two before he died, 
showed what was in store for him. 


The evil with which we therefore have to contend is 


poison. 


What the California chemists are trying to do is not to 


kill bacteria and protozoa, but to find antidotes to the 
poisons they make. In this there is nothing new in 
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These California experiments 
are in their early stages. Even if 
on the right track, as they appear to be, there must yet 
be much more groping for facts and much more improve- 
ments of processes. But conceivably something very big 
may be the result of what is going on at Stanford. It may 
mean another long step ok in the prolongation of 
human life. It may even mean that men and women will 
live to be much older. 

Up to date, nothing has been done to extend the 2ge 
limit beyond what it was a hundred years ago. The 
average duration of human life has been extended about 
thirteen years during the last twenty-seven, but this did 
adults no good. It was brought about by decreasing the 
death rates of infants and children. 

We are apparently upon the brink of the time, however, 
when human beings ‘will be (Continued on page 92 











I R Y sensibly Bob 

Worden returned to his 

father’s luxurious 
house in time for dinner 

His parents had changed 
very little, Bob thought, in 
his year of absence, and his 
heart warmed to them. His 
mother was still beautiful 
His father, a trifle thinner per- 
haps, had the imperious ways 
of a man who has always 
been rich and always undet 
stood the strength of his posi- 
tion The men had 
points of resemblance, but the 
thin, drooping mouth and 
arrogant nose of the 
was lacking in his son 

Oh, Bob,”’ Mrs. 
cried as he kissed her 
splendid you look!"’ 
almost a tear. 

‘Hello, Dad,"’ said Bob, shaking the unresponsive 
hand of his father. ‘‘What a wonderful actor you are to 
concea! the joy you feel at seeing your wandering boy 
again.’ He looked at the elaborately arranged table with 
its silver, glass and flowers and shook his head. ‘‘My 
first disappointment. I've always cherished the hope that 
an extra cover for the absent one. I've even told 
people sO 

“You told them the sort of airy falsehood which de- 
ceives others, and your mother, but never fools me.”’ 

“Why, Robert,’’ Mrs. Worden cried, “‘Aren’t you glad 
to see him?”’ 

‘That depends,’ said the banker. ‘“‘I do not want a 
wandering boy. I want a son who will settle down.’ 

‘Here he is,’’ said Worden Junior. ‘‘The old life is 
finished with 


two 


elder 


Worden 
xs Hy WwW 


There was pride in her voice, relief, 


you set 


You needn't worry any more about your 








The Fall of a Tin God 


By WYNDHAM MARTYN 


~aA 


future. I will take care of it. I shall enter the bank to- 
morrow morning at ten, or as soon after ten as I can. 
Eventually I shall leave it as president, honored by the 
government and trusted by all. I have settled down.”’ 

‘T shall need some assurance of that,’ the elder said 
grimly. ‘Polo at Hurlingham and fox-hunting in Leices- 
tershire, don’t sound like settling down to me.” 

“How do you know all that?’’ Bob demanded. 

‘“‘Do you suppose,"’ said the banker tolerantly, “that 
I should allow my only son to wander all over the globe 
without knowing exactly where he was every minute of 
the time? You remember two Americans saving you from 
a bad beating at one’of the Apache dives in Paris where 
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“My father swooned with joy on my return,’ 
Bob cried. “His delirious ravings overcame 
me. I am about to be disinherited again .. . 


I’ve met the most lovely girl. . .” 


you took a society woman who wanted to see Paris by 
night? They were my men. I was annoyed that they lost 
you a day or so ago in Boston. What were you doing in 
Boston?” 

‘Seeking my star,’ said Bob Worden. 
itself.”’ 

‘In Boston?”’ said Worden, Senior. ‘“Well! Well!’’ 

‘‘Not that sort of life. Mine is called Zoé. The most 
beautiful girl I ever saw, and seeing lovely girls has been 
a sort of hobby of mine.”’ 

“A hobby?”’ his father grunted. ‘“‘It’s the only thing 
you ve ever been thorough in. You say you are going to 
settle down and marry. I'm glad. I have always liked 


“Finding life 
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The Story 
of a Prodigal Father 
Whose Unexpected Night 
of Folly 
Cured Him of 

Too Much 
Wisdom 


Constance, as you well know.”’ 

““Constance?’’ Bob returned 
blankly, ‘I said Zoé."’ 

“You are inclined to be 
erratic where girls are con- 
cerned. I said Constance. 
You were engaged to her 
when you left, or you should 
have been. I've seen you kiss 
her.”’ 

“Only under the influence 
of Saint Mistletoe. 
My dear Dad, one 
doesn't marry every 
girl one has kissed. 
The law doesn't al- 
low it. Take your 
own case. When you 
were stepping out at 
New Haven did you 
marry every girl you 
mistletoed with? If 
you had I should 
have been born in a 
harem and you 
wouldn't have been 
allowed in your na- 
tive land. There's a 
limit to these things. 
I am not engaged to 
Constance. I'm en- 
gaged to Zoé Garth, whose father lives in Boston.” 

Mrs. Worden, who had been sitting silent, broke in. 
She could see that her husband had not yet forgiven his 
son. It had always been her lot to keep the peace between 
the two people she most loved. She had often thought if 
she coll ahve her husband some of the charm of her son, 
and her son some of the purposefulness of her husband, the 
result would be the creation of the two most remarkable 
men in history. 

‘‘When you met me,” she said smiling at Worden, 
Senior, “‘You were supposed to be engaged to Agatha 
Pendleton.”’ 

‘‘A mere boy and girl affair," he retorted. ‘This is 
different. Constance is a girl we both approve of. Her 
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father approves of Bob. This Zoé may be all he says she 
is, but the thing is impossible.’ 

‘I am afraid the wandering boy starts wandering again 
after dinner,’’ Bob said, ‘‘He will not marry Connie. If 
you had seen my Zoé—"’ 








Mr. Worden ignored Zoé oa 
wish you to see Constance. You 
have neglected her shamefully. 
Why not run in after dinner? 

[I will,’’ said his son. There 
was something of his father's 
grimness about him now He 
turned to his mother and smiled 

Why didn’t you let him marry 
Agatha Pendleton?”’ 


= E who was dark, 
tall, and in a day when slim- 
ness was fought for, resented 
being called Junoesque, stretched 
out arms of welcome when Bob 
arrived, but put a console table 
between her and the visitor. Bob 
took out his cigarette case as he 
sauntered across the room. ‘‘She 
is afraid I shall kiss her,”’ he 
thought. ‘‘What luck!”’ 
“He is lighting a cigarette so I 
shan't kiss him,”’ she reflected, 
I wonder why.”’ 
How delighted your people 
must be!"’ she cried 
Mv father swooned with joy, 
id I left him because his 
elirious ravings overcame me.’ 


It's awfully sweet of you to 


see me so soon 

[ still retain my youthful 
charm,” he returned I inherit 
it from my mother Connie, I 
lon't want you to think I'm 
being disloval, but I have met the 
most lovely girl in the world 
Not your type. You can still re- 
main the most enticing brunette 
in existence I'm engaged to 
marry her. I probably never shall 
because I shall die of cold and 
starvation in the streets. I am 
about to be disinherited again 
It's an awkward thing to sav—"’ 

‘I think it’s splendid of you, 
but it makes me very happy be- 
cause I know exactly how you 
feel. I have met a man so far vour 
superior that I wonder how | 
could have thought so much of 
you. 

‘The extravagance of vouth,”’ 
he returned I used to think a 
great deal of vou—and still do 
Produce this man and brother that 
I may kiss him on both cheeks 
Tell me about him 

He's a Californian—in 
1d used to be a great foetbal 


footba 


C What 
is this Adonis cal 

He's not an Adonis. Good 
looking men are always vain and 
treacherous. Looks don't matter 
in a man 

Not a bic. But in girls they 
do. Take Zoé, for example. 








“Trying to bribe me, 
eh?” said the stranger 
disdainfully. Worden 
saw the end of all his 
life’s ambitions—the yel- 
low press would scarify 
him as an elderly, liquor- 
drinking libertine! 
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‘I was talking about Ray,’’ she said coldly. “‘He is not 
the butterfly, useless type. I've told him about you. He 
simply ground his teeth."’ 

“These Western oil men are very extreme. Grinding 
teeth leads only to a dentist. Honestly, your hero is in 
luck.”’ 

The girl looked at him a little anxiously. The Gerards 
would not be eager for the match. They could think of 
none so suitable as Bob. 

‘There's nothing we can do,"’ she said hopelessly, ‘‘my 
mother and your father are fearfully obstinate. I've never 
even dared ask Ray here. We have to meet at the Metro- 
politan Museum among the old musical instruments."’ 

‘Where the lyres are? I know. I've met girls there. 
Connie, I've got to see your hero. Between us we must 
plan to defeat domestic despotism.’’ Robert Worden was 
silent for a few moments. His lively fancy roamed in the 
realms of the barely possible. ‘‘You say he’s a footballer. 
That means he’s game. I have the germ of a wild scheme 
in my head which depends on his nerve. Sometimes I 
think I have the makings of one of the super-criminals of 
history. When may I meet him?”’ 

‘At the Museum tomorrow morning. 
him you'll understand why I'm crazy about him. 

‘“What an escape you've had,’’ he laughed. ‘You 
might have married me and been quite happy in your 
empty, wasted sort of way.”’ 

Connie sighed. Every woman at some time of her life 
wishes she could marry two men. Bob with all his lack 
of the sterner virtues never bored her. “‘If you only had 
some of Ray’s qualities,’’ she lamented. 

‘But I haven't, and I never shall have. 


When you see 


The mate for 


you is this young Adonis rising from his pools of oil, 
square-shouldered, square- headed, square in every way. 
You have chosen the better parti.’ 

‘I wish our people would think so,”’ 


she said. ‘‘Your 
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father—I'm afraid your father will never consent to 

“He may yet,’ Bob interrupted. “‘My germ of an idea 
embraces that possibility. It depends largely on this un- 
masked marvel you call Ray.”’ 

Worden was agreeably surprised in Ray Bander next 
morning. The Westerner was a solid man physically 
and mentally and he made no attempt to convict the 
other of wasted opportunities. Secretly, Connie was not 
only gratified but surprised. Ray, had, on several occa- 
sions, rehearsed what he would like to say to the million- 
aire’s son if ever he met him. 

Neither Bob nor Connie were to know that his attitude 
had been changed the previous evening when he was a 
guest at the Yale Club. He had asked his host about 
Robert Worden whom he described as a “‘society loafer’’ 
who needed a lesson. His Yale friend heard him out and 
then laughed, and laughed derisively. 

“Before you tell Bob Worden what you think of him 
and his life, just remember this. He rowed on the Yale 
boat and he won the light heavyweight boxing title at 
New Haven. If any amateur has a quicker right-cross 
than Bob, I’ve never met him. If you have the idea of 
chiding him in your winsome and direct manner, I'd do 
it over the long-distance if I were you. He'll take any- 
thing from a friend, but with strangers who try and get 
familiar he’s high voltage danger."’ 


AY BANDER warmed toward the Easterner when 
he heard the plot. *‘‘I'll go through with it,”’ he said, 
“but I'm no good at thinking out things like that. It 
looks impossible.’ He glanced toward Connie, his face 
troubled, ‘‘I hate to get her mixed up in it.”’ 

A week after young Worden’s return, his father was in 
an excellent humor one night at dinner. He was cheered 
at the prospect of meeting the man within a few hours who 
had reduced his weight, restricted his dietary and given 

him a new outlook 
on life. 

“This is the most 
extraordinary man 
I have ever met, 
Worden asserted. 
‘*My blood pressure 
has lessened, my di- 
gestion is better and 
Il am learning to 
unbend. I look for- 
ward to my treat- 
ments enormously. 
Dr. Hawley tells me 
I have harmed my- 
self physically by 
an attitude of in- 
tolerance. That is 
passing.” 

‘Passing?’’ his 
son retorted. ‘‘If 
so, it has the speed 
of a glacier which 
moves about a yard 
in a thousan 
vears!"’ 

‘You are thinl 
ing of this Boston 

entanglement?”’ said his father, ‘‘but 
you will soon forget it.” 

‘“‘One moment,” said the son, 
his father rose from the table. ‘‘Is 
there any chance of this Dr. Hawle 
making you unbend far enough to let 
you see that my marriage to Cenniec 
would be a disaster?”’ 

“There are certain matters which 
I do not (Continued on page 93) 


Bob took his so- 
ciety friend to 
see an Apache 
dive that night 
—and it took 
two unknown 
Americans to 
get them out 
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“I won’t pose for any 
boloney pictures.” 


Al Smith 





ig POLITICS we never make omelet until 
we have eggs—George W. Olvany 


fe imerican public has a monkey-like in- 
ability to keep tts attention fixed on any one 
thing.— John Dos Passos 

HE mortality of oil companies is very 

high. Since 1861, a total of 4,798 petro 
leum corporations have been organized in 
California, of which 540, or only 11° are 
still operating Alchough no oil in com- 
mercial quantities has ever been found in 
Arizona, 2,803 companies have been in- 


corporated in that state.—Wall Sereet 


Journal. 


HAVE never yet seen a balance sheet with 
| this item Good relations between employer 
and employed, £5, Sir Alfred Mond. 
YOME men are known by their deeds, 
S others by their mortgages.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


M ALL through taking chances. Taking 
I chances don't get you nowhere any more. I 

d a gambling house in Alaska and I took 
hances in them days, and back in Goldfield, but 
you don't have to take no chances nowadays. 
lin't no good comes of givin’ suckers a chance 
anywa) Tex Rickard 





HERE are those who say that tn five 
years present security prices will ap- 
pear cheap. Any man who attempts to 
forecast even two or three years ahead, let 
alone five years, ts foolish.—Ortto H. Kahn. 
By LECTING more taxes than is absolutely 


necessary is legalized robbery.—Calvin 


CERTAIN West Virginia rural doctor 
l \ is said to be responsible for this appeal 
for aid from a brother physician 


I got a payshunt whose physical signs 
shows that the windpipe has ulcerated off 
and his lungs has dropped down into his 
stummick. I have given him everything I 


know of without effeckt, and his father is 
wealthy and infiooenshial, as he is a mem- 
assembly & God nose I don't 


ber of the 
want to lose him what shall I do ans by 


matic 


Sounding Brass 


AND TINKLING CYMBALS 


Y FRIENDS speak of a heritage I have 

gotten from Cornell University. The 
only legacy I received from that institution of 
learning was the licker habit. It took me years 
to get over it. And, quite frankly, I could have 
acquired this same habit in two years at Harvard, 
while it took me four at Cornell.—Hayward 
Kendall, rich Cleveland Coal Operator. 


USTOM is what makes it so improper 
for a man to appear with his sus- 
penders showing and perfectly proper for 
his wife to go around with her garters 
visible as the sun.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


NE bird enthusiast whose hobby was the 

house-wren went so far as to take the bird's 
temperature every three hours while she was on 
the nest. Among other observations he dis- 
covered that the 
mother bird left the 
nest at 2:30 A. M. 
and did not return 
until 4:15 Where 
was she? — Indian- 
apolis Star. 


NGLAND and 

the United 
States, countries 
with vast financial 
resources, give an 
entirely dispropor- 
tionate amount to training their youth. In 
America the appropriations for the navy 
mount to $800,000,000 and yet there are 
only nine universities in the country with 
endowments of more than $20,000,000.— 
Dr. Abraham Flexner. 





HAT will New York seem after another 

half century? Already it appears the 
most ancient, ancient of cities, because bere alone 
does an actual architecture soar above the dreams 
imaginative artists have conceived of the Towers 
of Babel —A. E. (George Russell.) 


HEUMATIC heart disease is somewhat 
more common in the fair-haired Nor- 

dic races than in the 
dark-haired Iberian _ a 
stock, or, to pafa- 
phrase Anita Loos, 
‘“Rheumatism pre- 
fers blondes.’’—Dr. 
T. Jenner Hoskin, 
London Institute of ok 
Hygiene 


T ONE time codfish formed the currency in 
Iceland. We are very glad we didn't bave 
to go round with the plate in church.—Punch. 


FAIRY Story: Once upon a time there 

was a Golf Enthusiast who gave up 

the game because he felt that he was get- 
ting too old to play —Louisville Times 
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“T shall kiss no baby for 
publication.” 
Herbert Hoover 


AM shocked! I am disgusted! Your Ameri- 

can girl is excessive in ber smoking and 
drinking. I admire her, but I cannot like her. 
She is clever, but she is lacking in reserve. She 
is intoxicating, but ob! so intoxicated.—Vi- 
comte Alain de Leche. 


OU know I might just as well get a 

night club on wheels. One of these 
lunch wagon affairs, all dolled up like a 
new shine. Then if they close me up I can 
just drive round to the next block — 
Texas Guinan. 


DOLPHE SAX, inventor of the saxophone, 
during his lifetime, was knocked down a 
flight of stairs, swallowed a pin, was burned 
twice, drank poison, and was nearly asphyxi- 
ated, and blown up. His grievances were great 
but he managed to even the score.—Council 


Bluffs Nonpareit. 


MERICAN negroes have wasted enough 
money in show-off funerals in the last 
thirty years to make the present generation 
of negroes fairly well off.—Rev. A. Clay- 
ton Powell. 


HEN a man marries, he thinks his wife 

is three or four times better than she 
really is; but men are abused so much that they 
often turn out better than wives expect them to. 
Men are a pitiful lot of fools about women, but 
women know the men.—Ed. Howe. 


T IS lesser evil that some criminals 

should escape than that the government 
should play an ignoble part. — Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


E HAVEN'T beard anything of that 

young man who started to college with 
$250,000 which he made in business, but we as- 
sume that, just to keep in the spirit of things, he 
sits down now and then and writes himself 
asking for money.—New York Evening Post. 


“ O GIRL is so charming as a married 

woman."’ After marriage every wife 
gajns in assurance and fascination. They're 
the most sucessful companions in the 
world—for the bachelors.—Jacob Ruppert. 
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boxing is to keep the mind concentrated 
on the job and the muscles relaxed. That 
is hard to do, but persistent practice will 
do it. 

When ‘‘time”’ is called, step in-with your 
muscles hanging loose on you like an old 
coat, have in mind a clear plan of the blow 
you will send home, make a feint or two to 
conceal your real intention, then let fly 
your shot—and relax the muscles again. I 
have seen boxers so tired by keeping their 
muscles all set and tense that when they 
found an opening they could not shoot in a 
good sual. 

The best attitude in boxing is with the 
left side well forward and the left fist well 
extended, while the right forearm, not 
quite touching the body, guards the heart 
and the tender region below. Keep the 
chin drawn far in—close but not rigid—and 


Do You Know How to Use Your Fists? 


Continued from page 57 


your left shoulder shelters it from a flying 
right. 

A straight left arm, guided by a man 
who knows the game, will stop the attack 
of the strongest hitter who relies on hooks 
and swings. The left fist, being nearest to 
the opponent, has less distance to travel 
when you shoot it in, and is therefore most 
effective. If you land the left, say, on his 
face, you can follow instantly with a 
right to face or body. 

What is the best blow? The blow that 
goes swiftest and surest to its mark. 

Your footwork will carry you in to 
striking distance when you are ready; then 
fire your fist-bullet at the exact spot you 
want to hit. Don't swing. That wastes 
time and may get you a broken arm. A 
fact that all men have known for thou- 
sands of years—and very few boxers re- 


ard—is that a straight line is the shortest 
Tianaes between two points. If you have 
any doubt about it, draw the lines on a bit 
of paper. Therefore, a8 you step into hit- 
ting distance, let drive with your left fist 
on a line as straight as you can send it 
toward its mark. 

In the old days people used to call box- 
ers ‘‘shoulder-hitters,"’ meaning that they 
started their blows from the shoulder. 

But the best blows start from farther 
back than that, really from the ball of the 
right foot on the floor. How many thou- 
sands of blows a man must hit before he 
can learn how to start the punch from the 
floor, send it like an electric wave up the 
leg, through hip and loin and right side to 
the shoulder and thence to the fist! 

To do this smoothly, quickly and ac- 
curately is the work of the finest boxer. 
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How to Write a 


By James 


NTERESTED in helping young men and women sell 
their ability to an employer, Lynn Ellis, an advertis- 
ing man, has originated a ‘‘dope sheet’’ that he dis- 

tributes free to those who want it. Usually an applicant 
for a job tells ten times too much when he talks and not 
enough when he writes his history. 

‘The individual needs a personal catalog as much as 
any manufactured article,’’ Ellis says. ‘“The bane of an 
employment manager's life is digging out of the applicant 
some information about what he would like to do better 
than anything else in the world. 

‘The job-hunter can present his case in at least four 
ways. First, give bare ease and let the employer figure 
out their application to his own needs. cond, pick 
facts out of your experience that seem to fit the employer's 
needs. Third, find out exactly what the employer wants, 
or should want, and show the specific fitness of your ex- 
perience and resources. Fourth, the demonstration 
method, doing something gratis for the prospective em- 
ployer, as a sample of ability. 

‘Sooner or later the employer wants to thumb over your 
catalog. It saves his time, and gives him something to 
show others who must be commel.” 

In laying out his ‘‘dope sheet,"’ Ellis asked eighty high- 
caliber men and women to inventory their own qualifica- 
tions, as though applying for jobs. From these, he sifted 
the following points to be covered: 

Personal facts, such as age, height, health. 

Business experience, general and special. 

Creative experience, as original —. leadership. 

Recognition, like school honors, business enon. 

Outside interests, as sports, hobbies, friendships, self- 
improvement. 

Specific leanings, what one really wants to do aad why. 

One day a seouniit came to see Ellis, having heard of 
this system for making people analyze themselves. He 
wanted a different kind of job—change is a big urge in 
job-hunting. He knew the kind of job he wanted. But 
after writing a catalog of himself according to the “‘dope 
sheet,’’ he admitted that he wasn't equipped for the job 
he aspired to! That was a place dustawtien flexibility, and 
he was a good “‘plugger.’’ The ‘dope sheet’’ had put him 
in the place of the prospective employer, and he admitted 
that for such work he would not hire himself! 
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Letter for a Job 
H. Collins 


"Here's a thought,"’ suggested Ellis. ‘Look for a sales 
job such as you now hold, but with a chance to learn 
what you prefer to do."’ 

“That's an idea!’’ said the salesman. Revising his 
story, he stated that he had had no experience in the field 
he wished to enter, but was willing to sacrifice consider- 
able pay for the first six months if he could Jearn. His 
story was mimeographed and sent to several dozen con- 
cerns likely to have such an opening. In a few days he 
had several offers and accepted one. 

Another interesting life-story was written by a man of 
fine education and extensive business experience, but who 
was on the road too much. He had three growing boys 
who needed his presence. He was willing to sacrifice large 
earning capacity for one year for the sake of constant train- 
ing in a certain line of business in which he hoped to be- 
come a partner or owner. 

He agreed to follow a course of organized study outside 
office hours. He told his life story—it included military 
service, and considerable recognition in business and public 
life. His ‘‘dope sheet’’ was frank as to motives; why he 
wanted to do what he wanted to do. It was sent out to 
several dozen executives likely to use such a man, and 
landed him a satisfactory place. 


| pa says that people who apply for jobs are generally 
too modest in telling the stories of their lives. It is 
largely false modesty. The applicant is afraid that he will 
appear conceited about himself and so makes the mistake 
of understatement. Modesty is much more likely to be 
overdone than conceit. Nobody knows more about the 
job-hunter than himself. The prospective employer wants 
all the facts about him that are obtainable. The applicant 
is the fellow to give the facts. He will seldom appear 
conceited if he sticks to the facts and leaves out mere 
opinions about himself. 

The difference between honest statement of ability and 
empty boasting is easily discerned when the ‘‘dope’’ is 
written down. Something that the applicant considers 
trivial may tip the scale in his favor. The man who does 
the hiring will sort out the pertinent facts and forget the 
rest. And he will expect self-confidence because the 
applicant is selling himself. False modesty is worse than 
posing—it is cheating himself in value. 
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or the office of any other legitimate trans- 
port company, hang up his coat, put on 
his goggles and go out and take-off 

‘‘He has, in the parlance of the sport 
world, ‘got to get a reputation.’ 

“He can get a job as a relief pilot with 
a smaller air taxi company, work for a 
private individual, go ‘barn-storming’ 
with an air circus, or get a ground job with 
a big outfit 

‘‘He must get as many hours in the air, 
under as many conditions and in as many 
planes as possible 

‘We would much rather 
have a pilot with only five 


How to Become a Flier 


Continued from page 19 


top of their stride within two or three 
years, if they apply themselves diligently. 
+ ‘Two or three years is going to see avi- 
ation on a sound basis. New air com- 
panies, both transport and builders, will 
be in the market for real talent. The ex- 
perienced flier or mechanic will be in real 
demand. 

‘Now is the time to get started. 
get started right.” 

So much for the sound advice and wis- 
dom of Colonel Henderson. Let us now 
look at what the government requires of 


But 





license. For a transport pilot's license— 
the sort of license necessary to make ‘‘the 
big money’’—200 hours alone are neces- 
sary. Industrial pilots must also have 
fifty hours of ‘‘solos’’, five hours of which 
must have been within the last sixty days 
receding the filing of application. Two 
save of the ten required for private pilots 
must also have been in this sixty-day 
period. 

An application for a pilot's. license must 
be filed, under oath, with the Secretary of 
Commerce upon blanks furnished by the 

department for that | pon 
All applicants, including stu- 





hundred hours in the air, if he 
had this time on five different 
ships 

“"No one is ever going to 
get a flying job who has 
never had plenty of varied ex- 
periences. Not even a second 
Lindbergh or a Chamberlain, 


who, by the way, were both 
air mail pilots Our men 
have all gone through the 


mechanical grind, too 
We—and so do other com 
mercial concerns—pay good 
money t) our pilots and we 
want only ood men, both in 
the air and ‘down under.’ 
Our men average at least $1 
a week of them are in 
the air more than five hours a 
four days a week, at the 


I ew 


day, 
most 


N ADDITION to their 

base pay, they receive a 
mileage Daytime pi- 
lots get seven cents a mile for 
each mile flown. Night pilots 
get fourteen cents. I woald 
say, offhand, that each min 
averages around three hundred 
miles a day. Of course, they 
are not up every day. They 
fly usually two days on and 


bonus 





Private Pilot 


Engine Mechanic —At least two years’ ex 
01 internal-combustion engines, one year of which | 
must have been on aircraft engines. 


What The Government Demands 


Of You For Your 
«Air License.” 


Pilots 


(to fly without 


the filing of the application. 


Limited Commercial Pilot—Fifty hours of flying 
The same number of hours are required 
for industrial pilots. The latter, however, must 
have had five hours at least alone in the air 
during the last sixty -days preceding the filing 


alone 


of application 


Transport Pilot (where the big money waits)—Two 
nundred hours in the air alone are necessary. 


Mechanics 


Airplane Mechanic—At least one year’s actual ex- 


perience in servicing engines. 


a passenger) —Ten 
hours of solo flying, two hours of which must 
have been within the last sixty days preceding 


rience 


dent pilots, must appear for a 
physical ‘‘exam’’ before a 
physician designated by the 
department a pass such ex- 
amination, unless he is ex- 
empt under these regulations. 
The minimum age -require- 
ments are sixteen years for pri- 
vate pilots and eighteen years 
for industrial, limited com- 
mercial and transport pilots 
A private pilot may be a citi- 
zen of any country. Others 
must be (a) a citizen of the 
United States, or (b) a citizen 
of a foreign country which 
grants reciprocal commercial- 
pilot privileges to citizens of 
the United States on equal 
terms and conditions with 
citizens of such foreign coun- 
try, or (c) an alien who has 
filed his declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the 
United States. 
Perhaps the most important 
feature of the physical exam- 
inations for pilots are the eye 
tests. Without good eye- 
sight, the case is as much as 
lost. Detailed requirements 
of the tests can be obtained on 
application to the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of 








one day off. 

‘We pay good wages to our 
mechanical crews, too. For the average 
mechanic the scale is between $35 and $40 
a week. For the cream of the crop, we pay 
between $60 and $65, which is in advance 
of the general mechanics’ scale. 

“We also make it as easy as possible for 
our fliers and mechanics to carry insurance. 
Under the workmen's compensation acts, 
which are laws in most states, it is meces- 
siry for us to carry a blanket policy on all 
operators. In addition we pay all the ex- 
cess charges on any amount of insurance 
an operator desires to take 

“I cannot state too strongly the great 
future in aviation for sincere young men. 
It is the up and coming industry in the 
world today. Soon we will have actually 
thousands of privately owned planes 

‘But the need for experienced men to 
make, test and service these planes will be 
all the greater as the private demand grows 
Planes will be built to sell for about the 
same price as good automobiles. The time 
will come soon when they can be operated 
at less cost per mile than an avto. 

The young men who get started on 
heir careers in the air today will be at the 


iiots and mechanics; of the courses offered 
7 the army and navy and the better 
schools. 

The government rules and regulations 
read: 

“The Secretary of Commerce shall by 
regulation . provide for the periodic 
examination and rating of airmen serving 
in connection with the aircraft of the 
United States as to their qualifications for 
such service : 

“The term ‘airman’ means any indi- 
vidual (including the person in command 
and any pilot, mechanic, or member of 
crew) who engages in navigation of air- 
craft while under way, and any individual 
who is in charge of the inspection, over- 
hauling or repairing of aircrafe. 

“Ie shall be unlawful . . . to serve as 
an airman in connection with any aircraft 
registered in the United States with- 
out an airman certificate or in violation of 
the terms of any such certificate."’ 

Ten hours “‘solo’’ flying is necessary for 
a private license—a license to fly by your- 
self without a passenger. Fifty hours are 


required for a limited commercial pilot's 


8 


4 


Commerce, at Washington. 

Mechanics are licensed as 
engine or airplane mechanics. Here it 
might be stated that a person may hold a 
plurality of licenses, such as both classes 
of mechanics’ licenses or a pilot's and a 
mechanic's license. 

An applicant for an engine mechanic's 
license must have had at least two years’ 
experience on internal-combustion en- 
gines, one year of which must have been on 
aircraft engines, while the applicant for an 
airplane mechanic's license must have had 
at least one year’s actual experience in ser- 
vicing aircraft. The Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., on application, 
will gladly send detailed requirements. 
Writers should ask for a copy of ‘Air 
Commerce Regulations.” 


BRIEF resume of the various phases 

of what the army teaches in its air- 
craft courses will spread a great deal of en- 
lightenment. It can be said here that 
virtually the same courses are available in 
navy or the marine corps—if you can get in. 
The majority of pores schools have pat- 
terned their courses after the government 
schools. 
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To begin with, enlistments in the army 
air corps are authorized for applicants be- 
tween eighteen and thirty-five years, pro- 
vided they pass ‘‘the physical’’. Between 
eighteen and twenty-one, however, par- 
ents’ consent is necessary. 

All air corps enlistments are made with 
the distinct understanding that youths 
ordinarily will not become pilots, but will 
be thoroughly schooled in what is termed 
“ground work."’ Absorption of this 
ground work, though, makes the rest of 
the road to the pilot's seat comparatively 
easy going. 

Pay of enlisted men in the air corps is 
identical with the pay for other branches 

from $21 to $157.50 per month. How- 
ever, enlisted men in the corps who are 
qualified mechanics are rated so and secure 





additionai pay. Also, if they get the op- 
portunity to fly—which ‘‘grade A"’ soldiers 
generally do—they are paid fifty per cent 
of their base pay in addition to the regular 
sum. 

An air corps technical school trains se- 
lected enlisted men to become specialists 
in subjects 1 ag to the corps and in- 
cludes the following departments: 


Department of Communication, 
Department of Mechanics, 
Department of Photography. 


At least two years high school is required 
of students who desire to take a course of 
instruction as enlisted men at this school. 
The following is furnished: 














Course 


Airplane 
Mechanics. 


Aircraft 
Armor. 
Auto- 


Mechanics. 


Balloon and 
Airship 
Mechanics. 


Balloon Fabric 
Worker 


Crew Chiefs 


Engine 
Mechanics. 


Gas Plant 
Operators. 

Parachute 
Riggers 

Photographic 


Course. 


Radio Mechanics 
and Operators 


Winch Mechanics 


The Flying Cadets school, ambition of all 
young enlisted men, is immeasurably 
harder to enter. The first eight months of 
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EpucaTIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


8 years common 
school, or 
equivalent. 


8 years common 
school, or 
equivalent. 


o 


years common 
school, or 
equivalent 


year High 
School, or 


equivalent 


eo 


years common 
school, or 
equivalent. 


- 


year High 
School, or 
equivalent. 


8 years common 
school, or 
equivalent. 


8 years common 
school, or 
equivalent. 


- 


year High 
School, or 
equivalent. 


i 


years High 
School, or 


equivalent. 


nv 


years High 
School 


oo 


years common 
school, or 
equivalent. 


Previous TRAINING 
AND ExPERIENCE 


Manual training; Carpen- 
try; furniture making or 
repairing; airplane con- 
Struction ofr munitions 
worker; machinist. 


Armorer; instrument repair 
worker. 


Stationary engineer work; 
marine engine work; auto 
or truck maintenance; 
truck driving with ser- 
vice repairs. 


Manual training; Carpentry; 
automobile body con- 
struction; airplane con- 
struction and repair 


Tailoring; clothing manu- 
facturer; sewing machine 
operator; fabric worker 


Gasoline engine overhaul- 
ing; gasoline engine test- 
ing; airplane assembling 
and repairing; automo- 
bile assembling. 


Engine repairing; automo- 


tive work; stationary en-_ 


gine work; tool maker. 


Power plant operator; sta- 
tionary, steam or marine 
engine work; hydrogen 
and oxygen manufac- 
turer. 


One year’s experience air- 
plane mechanic or rigger. 


Chemist; laboratory work- 
er; motion picture de- 
veloper; amateur photog- 
rapher; blue-printer or 
pharmacist. 


Amateur radio operator; 
commercial radio oper- 
ator; Army or Navy 
radio Operator; commer- 
cial telegrapher or elec- 
trician 


Stationary engine work; 
auto or truck mainten- 
ance; truck driving with 
service repairs. 


the heavier-than-air training is given at a 
primary flying school, of which there are 
two—one at Brooks Field, San Antonio, 
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Texas, and March Field, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. On completion of primary train- 
ing, students are transferred to the Ad- 
vanced Flying school at Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, for the remaining four months 
of the course. Col. Lindbergh won his 
spurs as a flying cadet—fifty per cent, 
yaa of the cadets ‘‘flunk out.”’ 


ADETS are extended the social and 

military privileges of a potential 
officer. They must be unmarried citizens of 
the United States, between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-seven, inclusive. They 
must have satisfactorily completed at least 
two years of college work or must be able 
to pass an examination which is the equiv- 
alent thereof. Excellent character, phy- 
sique, and health are vital. 

Appointment is open to any individual 
upon applying to the adjutant general at 
Washington—who possesses the necessary 
educational, physical and moral qualifica- 
tions. Appointments are made from the 
following classes: 

Enlisted men of the regular army; mem- 
bers of the national guard air corps; mem- 
bers and graduates of R.O.T.C. units, and 
civilians. 

Courses start at the primary flying 
schools on July 1, November 1, and March 
1, of each year. Primary training in- 
cludes approximately seventy-five hours in 
the air, during which time students receive 
instruction in all maneuvers necessary to 
pilot planes. Besides this, they are trained 
in airplane engines, navigation, machine 
guns, radio and other academic subjects 
essential for a military pilot. 

At the advanced school they get transi 
tion to service-type planes; cross-country 
flying; aerial gunnery and special training 
in either pursuit, attack, bombardment, 
or observation aviation 

Successful completion of the entire 
course includes approximately 250 hours 
in the air. Graduates are rated ‘‘airplane 
pilot,’’ and commissioned without further 
examination as second lieutenants in the 
air corps reserve. 

They are free to engage in commercial 
flying then and are much sought after by 
transport companies. A graduated cadet 
has no more trouble getting the kind of job 
he wants than John Coolidge would have 
getting “‘work"’ in Washington. 

All the information anyone desires for 
either the army, navy or marine flying 
corps can be secured easily and cheerfully 
from the nearest recruiting station. Walk, 
do not run! 


A A final phase of this article, I want to 
say a few words in regards to some of 
the illegitimate flying schools which are 
springing up everywhere throughout the 
width and breadth of the land. They may 
help you from being ‘‘taken."’ 

The sales talk these “‘gyp artists’’ hand 
out would do credit to P. T. Barnum. In 
fact, he might have forgotten about his 
circus if he was with us today and be busy 
flooding the nation with ‘‘dollar down, 
dollar a week"’ Lindys. 

One florid-face, back-slapping, high 
pressure “‘king of the air,"’ promised me 
I'd be sky-writing ‘‘mash notes"’ to the 
“girl friend’’ within a month, and I could 
keep right on doing my regular job. 

That way the course wouldn't cost me 
“scarcely nothin’."’ 

“There's millions in it, friend,’’ he 





started out as I told him I was in- 
terested It all depends on the way you 
get started. Now, pal—’’ I was already 
closer than just a friend—'‘‘we give you 
the works right away. Your only ground 
work is to study a text book which you buy 
from us at a low Flying sets 
you back only $30 an hour.”’ 

His ‘ only had one plane, but he 
ished me so well that as soon as I got the 
text book “ground work'’ down pat, he'd 
rut me ahead of the other * 

He is probably still waiting for me to 

yme back with cash in hand to sign up 

I left with the address of his ‘‘flying 
teld,’’ which happened to be a vacant lot 
on Chicago's west side 

Most of the “‘shyster 


as soon 


very cost 


school 


students." 


 schools—many of 


them never even get you off the ground, but 
all getting the $100, or $200 or whatever 
you have—stress their ‘‘free employment 
service’ as a lure, especially, to the boys 
in the country. The unemployment situa- 
tions don't mean a thing to these lads! 

And another thing—these artists never 
think of subjecting applicants to even the 
most rudimentary physical tests. 

“You look O.K. to me, boy, why should 
I make you strip?”’ is the hearty rejoinder 
to timorous questions about ‘‘aren’t there 
tests you have to pass?”’ 

On the other hand, the legitimate 
schools, which are as business-like and 
thorough as any good corporation, go into 
the thing as it should be gone into. 

They have flat rates for every phase of 
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the game, and they don’t cut $25 off be- 
cause they like you. If you haven't a 
chance of mastering commercial qualifica- 
tions either, they tell you you are wasting 
your money. 

You have to pass tests and take tests just 
as you do in government service. 

Equipment is up-to-date, licensed and 
government inspected. They have their 
own flying fields and instructors who know 
their business. They are in business to 
make money—but they give value received. 

The thing for the young man who wants 
to be an aviator to remember is not to be 
stampeded by a ‘‘wildcat’’ salesman, but 
to find out facts for himself. 

If he gets started in aviation properly, he 
can go just as far as he wants. 


From Wagons to Limousines 


tiny a that some day would be great 
throbb 


Che 


g factories 
two oldest Studebaker boys, Henry 
d Clem, Area pRrpen per 9 bay a cen 
1 answered. 
ns rain the old Conestoga wagon was‘ 

ed out of the shed and the young 

Seas pointed to the beckoning west. 
Stopping at the village of South end, 
Indiana, the twe boys worked at black- 
smithing, taught school and did odd jobs 
for a couple of years. Then in 1852 witha 
total capital of $68, two forges and a few 
tools their father had given them, Henry 
Studebaker, aged twenty-six, and Clem, 
aged twenty-one, established the firm of 
H. & C. Studebaker, Blacksmiths and 
\\agon Builders 

A third brother, John Mohler Stude- 
baker, now nineteen years old, joined them 
at this time, but he had heard the call of 
the gold fields of California. 


al 


ITH a covered wagon—a Stude- 
baker wagon—and he joined up 
a west bound wagon-train and started 
on his way. Having no money he arranged 
to pay for his grub and transportation by 
giving his wagon to the train 
In August, 1853, the dusty 
sived at Hangtown, California now 
Placerville They had been five long, 
weary and desperate months on the trail 
months of danger and death 

Young Studebaker accepting the advice 
of some of the older men took a job mak- 
ing wheelbarrows for miners at $10 each. 
For five years he worked night and day and 
then with $8000 in gold dust and nuggets 
strapped around his waist he returned 
home by the way of the Panama Canal. 

At South Bend he found that his two 
brothers had a wagon business well es- 
tablished, but were seriously handicapped 
for lack of capital. J. M. put in his $8000 
of wheelbarrow money, took over the 
share of his oldest brother, Henry, who 
turned farming—and the 
wagon business began to boom. 

Each spring the Studebaker boys would 
hitch a line of empty wagons together and 
start out to the south or west, selling them 
for what cash they could and taking the 
rest in horses or cattle or hogs. Besides 
being fine wagon makers they were shrewd 
traders—and their business jumped ahead: 


with 


Cafavan arf- 


now to soon 


Joseph, 
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In 1870, Peter E. Studebaker, the fourth 
son who had been a merchant at Goshen, 
Indiana, established a sales branch at St. 
Missouri, the great jumping-off 
place from the outfitting base on the Mis- 
souri River to the out-trails that ran like 
ribs of an open fan to the limitless west. 


HU S it is that the whole glorious story 
of the American west is dovetailed into 
the romantic story of the Studebakers. 
From that day in September, 1736, when 
the first Studebakers arrived at the port of 
Philadelphia from Rotterdam, they had 
been pioneers—ever pushing westward, 
helping to build up and settle limitless 
rene om Each restless generation had 
moved « and now they were building 
the wagons for a hundred thousand more 
to point into the promised lands. 
Forty or fifty years ago they used to sing: 


We'll wait for the wagon—the Stude- 
baker wagon— 

We'll wait for the wagon and we'll 
all take a ride. 


Then along about 1895 there was a new 
thing inthe air On Thanksgiving Day of 
that year a little Duryea “‘horseless car- 
riage’’ won the first automobile race ever 
run in this country—the old Times-Herald 
race, from Chicago to Waukegan, IlIlinois, 
and return, for a $5000 prize. 

Buggies and wagons—road transporta- 
tion—was the business of the Studebakers, 
but in 1897 they appropriated $2000 to 
experiment in electrical vehicles. 

In 1902 Studebaker built and sold twenty 
electric cars, and in 1904 built their first 
gasoline automobile—bought the chassis 
and built the coach work in their own 
cafriage factory. 

But the motor car was moving swiftly 

these years, and when in 1908 the Everitt- 
Metzger-Flanders company was organized 
in Detroit, the Studebakers promptly ob- 
tained the exclusive selling right of the 
product, to be known as the Studebaker- 
E-M-F cars. The following year Studebaker 
purchased the entire stock in the E-M-F 
company and at once added to it by pur- 
chasing several other small car and equip- 
ment concerns 

On February 14, 1911, 
Corporation was formed, 


the Studebaker 
absorbing the 
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old original Studebaker Brothers Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The following year the first real Stude- 
baker car—bearing this famous old name— 
was put on the market. That first year they 
made 28,523 cars. 

It was a magnificent start—but this year 
of 1911 was important for another reason: 
the coming into the corporation of new 
blood and new energy. With the increased 
problems of car making, fresh organizing 
talent was wanted and after considerable 
searching about, a young man by the name 
of Erskine was picked out and offered the 
job of treasurer. Born in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, of just such sturdy pioneer stock as 
the Studebakers themselves, Erskine had 
pushed his way up from railroad office boy 
at $15 a month, until in January rgr1, 
when the Studebakers discovered him, he 
was vice-president of the Underwood Type- 
writer Company. 

Immediately this forty year old Souther- 
ner made himself felt, and within two 
a he was made vice-president, and in 

15 president of the corporation. Steadily 
the sale of Studebaker cars sky-rocketed. 

In 1915, the first year he was president, 
he turned out 46,845 cars and the follow- 
ing year 65,885 cars. But war work began 
now to interfere with the straight car 
business and the first year that America 
entered the great struggle, production 
dropped to 42,357 cars and in 1918 but 
23,864 cars were turned out. 

Studebaker had gone into the war with 
a whoop. Two days after the ultimatum 
to Germany, and two months before Con- 
gress declared war, Erskine sent the fol- 
owing telegram: 


South Bend, Indiana, Feb. 6, 1917 
To the President 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Studebaker factories of course are at the 
disposal of the Government. Any orders 
given us will receive preference and clear 
right of way. 

A. R. Erskine, President 
The Studebaker Corporation 


By April, 1917, a considerable part of 
the vast Studebaker plant was turning out 
arngy contracts,forage wagons, ambulances, 
special quartermaster vehicles, gun wheels, 
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gun cafriages and a score of other special 
items of war material. Car making was 
pushed to one side and production fell off 
two-thirds. 

With the war over and the bubble of 
war prosperity pricked, Studebaker found 
their sales for 1919 had reached 39,356 
cars. But this meant only fight to Erskine. 
He tightened his belt and went to it. First 
of all he discontinued making buggies, 
carriages and harness, and a little later 
turned out the last Studebaker wagon. 

In the bad business year of 1920—51,474 
cars were built and in 1921, when most of 
the car builders were still floundering 
about in the doldrums of the post-war de- 
pression, Studebaker forged ahead and 
sold 66,643 cars. 


But it was 1922 that has become famous 
as the’ Studebaker year,"’ when 110,269cars 
were built and sold. The following year 
the figure went up to 145,167 cars. 

So the story goes on. Last year a new 
Light Six was Sovilegeil and named after 
the man who had brought a fresh vision 
and skill to the bones old house—*‘The 
Erskine Six."’ It, too, is a name to con- 
jure with. It belongs to the changing, 
restless America—that moves like an epic 
motion picture from yesterday, through 
today, into tomorrow. 

There are many who hold that this 
young country of ours has little or no his- 
tory or tradition, but I differ strongly. 

No land in the whole world has such a 
thrilling, inspiring, magnificent history as 
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ours. It is not long, but it is vivid, colorful. 
Here men took a continent and in five gen- 
erations made it a home for all the peoples 
of the world. 

Westward they went in covered wagons 
—in Studebaker wagons—and today their 
sons and grandsons sail along these same 
trails—but now turned into speed trails 
in cars bearing the same name and the same 
high honesty. 

What finer thing of history or tradition 
could one ask for? 

In the October New McCuure's, Frazier 
Hunt writes another of his “‘personal’’ car 
stories. This time it is the Reo. You have read, 
in the preceding issues, the histories of the Buick, 
the Chrysler, the Willys-Knight and Whippet, 
the Studebaker and The Hudson and Essex 


We Are Waiting To Be Thrilled By 


Your Thriller 


ONESTLY, we would like you to get in and win 
that $7500 prize which The New McClure’s and 
Frederick A. Stokes Company are offering for the 

best detective mystery novel submitted in the contest 
announced in this magazine last month, and which will 
run until January 1, 1929. 

“Yes, but—"’ 

Just a moment. If you are a professional writer who has 
never attempted anything of the kind, we know that you 
must harbor a secret desire to try your skill at such a Story. 
Most writers do, especially since crime fiction has become 
so popular not only with the general mass of readers but 
among the most discriminating litterateurs. So in our 
competition you, as a practical fictionist, have a golden 
opportunity to see what you can produce in this genre. 

“Unfortunately, you mistake me. I am only—’’ 

Oh, to be sure! We know exactly what you are going 
to say: “Only an amateur.’’ Eh? Well, what of it? 
Beginner's luck is on your side in that case. Besides, look 
at ‘’The Mystery of the Living Alibi"’ in this issue, which 
is the first novel from the pen of Seldon Truss! 

If you are really a sincere detective-story enthusiast, and 

ossess an unappeasable appetite for the criminal chase,you 
host not escaped the recurrent urge to spin a yarn of the 
kind yourself. Doubtless you have had flashes in which 
for a breathless moment you saw yourself in the light of a 
creator of some supreme mystery. Perhaps you went so 
far as to jot down a few ideas. 

‘Say, how did you guess that?”’ 

Easy enough. No second sight. You're elected. Begin 
on the job while there is plenty of time. You have more 
than four solid months p seca in which to plot out and 
write your thriller. Even at the rate of an average of 600 
words a day—two typewritten pages—you can finish 
your opus by the closing date of January first. 

‘I'm almost ready to fall, Mr. Editor.”’ 

You have fallen, my dear mystery ‘over. Why shouldn't 
you? Let us get to work. Turn back to page 6 of this 
issue and carefully con the conditions governing this prize 
contest of ours. They are plain and .imple. Yet, as sug- 
gested there, so that everything may be perfectly under- 
stood, you must write to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 West 
39th Street, New York, for the circular and form of agree- 
ment which cover all phases, of your entry and participa- 
tion. Also, the circular will answer various questions 
that may pop into your head. 

‘“Like—whether I stand a fair chance to win against 
regular experienced writers?” 
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Exactly. For you will get the details of how the anony- 
mity of each and every contestant is preserved and guarded 
by Curtis Brown, Ltd., the literary agents who have been 
engaged to manage the competition 


UESTIONS may already bubble up in your mind that 
are not related to rules and regulations of the con- 
Of course we won't try to anticipate your many 
reactions. But perhaps we can give a useful hint or two. 
First and foremost is the plot. If you have one, well 
and good. If you haven't, you must find one before you 
do anything else. The plot's the thing in a detective 
yarn. Those who have had long experience in doing this 
type of fiction will tell you that every other element in it 
is secondary to the plot design. You cannot be too partic- 
ular in working it out. Leave no loose ends if you would 
avoid disaster. Have each step clear before you start. 
Many an author who has depended on an inspiration to 
help out the course of his plot rather than prepare a defi- 
nite plan of action, has come to grief because of his mis- 
placed confidence. Always remember that a mystery 
story is something like a cut-up picture puzzle in that each 
piece must fit into the whole as a perfect unit no matter 
how fantastic it seems by itself. 

Good plots do not grow on every bush. Somebody has 
said that geology is the greatest detective story ever 
written, but we hardly expect you to find your plot among 
the stratified rocks. 

After all, one of the most fertile trails to follow in your 
plot hunt is to read and study the successful thrillers 
themselves. To go no further than our own pages, take 
‘The Prisoner in the Opal’’ which has been running seri- 
ally for several months. Isn't it skilfully, subtly pat- 
terned, baiting you on and on with its weird events? Or 
take the opening chapters of ‘The Mystery of the Living 
Alibi’ in the present issue. Could anything be more 
baffling than its resistless sweep toward—what? 


test 


HETHER you choose a model or not, write that 
detective mystery story for us. Even if it does not 
get the prize money, it may rank among those that come 
near enough to the top to warrant our buying it on a regu- 
lar market basis. We won't let anything good get by us. 
Incidentally, in addition to the $7500 that the New 
McClure’s and Frederick A. Stokes Company have put up 
for the prize story, an English publisher, Victor Gollanz, 
has promised an advance royalty payment of 250 pounds 
about $1250—on the British book rights. 





audiences the same as for movie actors and 
producers and exhibitors 

Then the highbrow that says pictures 

re the bunk, let him try and find some 
thing that will beat them for twenty-five 
cents. There is no other branch of amuse- 
ment in the world that has been brought 
right to his own little town, or if in a city, 
to his nearest street corner. 

They are not bringing opera to your door 
step, or spoken drama to your neighbor- 
hood. You have to go to the city to get 
them. So don't start yapping about pic- 
tures. There is no law in the world that 
makes you zo to them 

No sir, you go to them because there is 
nothing that has yet been invented that can 
compare with them for the money. 

These fan magazines are always yowling 


about, What's the matter with the 


Let Us Pray They Don’t Find Out What's the Matter 


with the Movies 
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movies?’"’ Try and get any of these editors 
to go back into their old newspaper work 
at their old salaries. 

No sir, the movie business is a “‘cuckoo”’ 
business made by ‘“‘cuckoo’’ people for 
‘‘cuckoo"’ audiences, and as about eighty 
per cent. of the world is ‘‘cuckoo"’ anyway 
they fill a spot that nothing will ever re- 
place unless somebody invents something 
more ‘‘cuckoo.”’ 

Everybody is trying to find out what's 
the matter with them. If they ever do find 
out they will ruin their own business. 

The movies have only one thing that 
may ever dent them in any way, and that is 
when the people in them, or the people go- 
ing to them, ever start taking them seri- 
ously. That was one wonderful thing 
about dear Marcus Loew. He made more 
money out of them than anybody, and he 
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had the greatest sense of humor of any pro- 
ducer of them. But he always said, “‘I 
don't know what they are all about, and 
the more I learn about them, the less I 
know.” 

So go ahead, work hard, and do the best 
you can, but don’t try to hold a clinic over 
the body. 

Call them ‘‘arts and sciences’’ but do so 
with your tongue in your cheek. Every- 
thing that makes money and gives pleasure 
is not art. If it was, bootlegging would be 
the highest form of artistic endeavor. 

So let's everybody connected with them, 
and everybody that loves to go see them, 
as we go to our beds at night, pray to our 
Supreme Being, that he don't allow it to be 
found out what is the matter with the 
movies, for if he ever does, we will all be 
out of a job. 


The Cow That Was Not a Lady 


it seemed to me like we was only about 
ilfway through our meal when the mate, 
Buck Runnels, come back to where us 
boys was eating and told me when I fin- 
ished my life work to get a bucket of paint 
and start in anointing the hog chains, 
which had become mighty rusty as they 
re hard to get at. He told Tub Bulger 
ind Runt Hooper to get some black dope 
and go to work painting the stacks, as 
they looked like the devil with rust and 
he wanted all these eye sores spruced up as 
Colonel Huzzfoot was on board of us 


Y THE time I had got my paint mixed 
and found me a ladder to reach the hog 
chains with, as they are a good eight foot 
above the deck, Tub and Runt had got 
their sling rigged. In all of these messes 
of work where one man has to go aloft and 
the other man tend his lines Runt generally 
did the climbing whilst Tub anchored him, 
as he was built like a big fat lummox and 
weighed over two-fifty even in the summer- 
time when he was sweat light, whereas 
Runt was of a more spindling build and 
would scarcely heft more than half of what 
Tub did 
They is a permanent clevis on a ring- 
bolt riveted into the rim of each stack 
about twenty-seven foot above the deck, 
and they is a little six-inch block which is 
shackled into this clevis all the time and a 
hand line run through the block. The 
hand line is made fast to a cavil on deck. 
This hand line is not safe for human life, 
so Runt bent on a new three-quarter line, 
and naturally she would fail to run through 
the block. It was pretty hot and Tub 
took a hand in the proceedings and like 
to yanked the smokestack over jerking 
the new line through the six-inch block. 
When he got her down to the deck he 
told Runt to rig his own sling, because a 
man likes to know what he Is setting in 
twenty-seven foot up in the air. Runt had 
1 private piece of two-by-four about a foot 
and a halt long that he could trust with a 
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hole bored in each end of it, and he rove 
the new line through this and threw a bow- 
line that you could depend on. 

He took his brush and his can of stack 
dope with him and stepped into the slin 
and said to Tub to hoist away. He mother 
out for the -fall line and helped Tub 
hoist a little on the way up, and when he 
got to the top of the stack he did not have 
to yell two blocks, as the bowline fouled 
up in the six-inch block and they was no 
danger of Tub hauling him over the top 
of the smokestack and dropping him down 
into the boiler. Him oat Tub were not 
on speaking terms by this time on account 
of the cantaloupe, and the less words the 
better. 

Well, he started painting the stack and 
come down about eight foot, thinking of a 
fool girl in Chester that aimed to marry 
him, before he remembered that he had 
not rigged his hoop sling for getting 
around on the other side of the stack. He 
had to lay in against the wet paint while 
he rigged this sling on account of his 
mind wandering, and it did not make him 
feel any better. 

He told Tub to lower away about four 
feet in a harsh tone of voice, and instead 
of slacking away easy Tub leave go four 
feet of line in a bunch and like to shook 
Runt’s few remaining brains loose when 
he stopped him. A four-foot drop does 
not mean nothing unless you are up high. 

It is mighty monotonous acting as a 
ground anchor for a stack monkey, and to 
pass the time Tub started to roll himself 
a cigarette. The big lummox had his 
right foot on the hoisting line and was 
holding the rest of Runt’s weight with 
his right hand, with the line running under 
his foot. Tub needed to get his hand free 
to roll his cigarette, and so he roach up 
and taken a couple of turns around his 
neck whilst he still held his foot on the 
line. 

His makings was in his shirt pocket, as 
he had on his blue flannel shirt. His other 
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one, which was a red flannel shirt, did not 
have kets in it as he had got it from 
the Chester Fire Department. His cigar- 
ette papers was in the same pocket with 
his tobacco. 

Tub got his cigarette rolled, and after 
he licked it he roach into the watch pocket 
of his pants after a match. He lit the 
match on the seat of his pants, and you 
know how a man sort of talee his leg 
when he strikes a match. Well, when Tub 
went to work and hoist his leg, the sling 
line that run under his foot and up to 
where Runt was working tightened up the 
slack, and when the big lummox went to 
set his foot down again quick it like to 
jerked his neck off where he taken two 
turns around it with the hand line. 

Runt Hooper was mighty agitated and 
Tub did not answer him anything, but 
when he got another drag at the cigarette 
he hove | a two-foot bight of thedine 
and let go all of a sudden, which give 
Runt another two-foot ride with a jolt. 


UB then told Runt to shut up his trap 

and get to work painting, but some- 
thing iol Gant Runt's nerve and he could 
not paint; in fact, he could not even hold 
onto his paint bucket, which he let go of, 
and it was two-thirds full of stack dope, 
which is asphaltum and tar with a little 
black oil to make it run free. 

The bucket started falling down right 
side up, but it turned over and the next 
thing I seen Tub, he was crowned as 
square as you could pitch a ringer with a 
mule shoe. Before the tar, etc. had 
dribbled very far down inside of his blue 
shirt and his undershirt he remembered 
not to let go of Runt’s hoisting line any 
more, but by that time Runt had dropped 
half way down the stack and so Tab 
stopped him with a terrible jerk. 

Runt grabbed the other end of his sling 
line and held himself safe above the deck 
for a while until Tub started for one of the 
fife buckets te slosh the tar out of his eyes 
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ind off of himself. Whilst Tub was busy 
cleaning himself Runt lowered away until 
he hit the deck, .and started out to find 
Buck Runnels, so as to get a little authority 
between him and what he figured was 
coming. 

Buck Runnels come up to look at the 
mess. He helped scrape the tar out of 
Tub’s eyes and then he told me to get to 
work with my helper, and by four o'clock 
we had all of the mess of stack dope 
cleaned up as well as we could. 

When I got down I told my helper to 
stow the gear away, and then I headed 
down below te sée how the feud was com- 
ing along between Tub and Runt, who had 
been delayed so far on account of Buck 
Runnels working them at two different 
jobs. When I got to the boiler deck here 
come Colonel Huzzfoot and his brass-neck 
assistant engtmeer and Captain Lincoln. 
The Colonel was claiming that he never 
heard of such a thing in his life, and looked 
kind of a cross between a man who is seeing 
things and a hoot owl. 

Captain Lincoln told him yes sir, Colo- 
nel, he had never heard of such a thing in 
his life. I begun to get curious about it. 


ELL, Colonel Huzzfoot and his in- 

spection party hauled up abreast of 
where the cow was anchored. It was fairly 
dark in the coal bunkers, and I heard 
Colonel Huzzfoot tell Captain Lincoln that 
the cow's name was Matilda the Fourth, 
like a queen, and when Buck Runnels heard 
this he laughed out loud in spite of the 
Colonel being right there. 

Well, Colonel Huzzfoot’s cow was a 
young bull, and how came this bull to 
get aboard the Gilmore without every- 
body knowing what he was, the lord only 
knows. I figure that some of the high- 
grade help back at the commissary had 
bucked about acting as cowboys, as they 
are mighty independent under this classi- 
fied Civil Service, and not very strong on 
pampering Army officers as they have seen 
too many of them come and go. 

Well, there was nothing which could 
be done about Matilda the Fourth being a 
bull, as just like Buck Runnels said you 
can not teach a old dog new tricks. 

Tub had got most all of the tar off of 
himself with coal oil except in his hair, 
and had put on his red shirt of the Chester 
Fire Department and a black pair of pants. 
His pants belonged to his sunday suit and 
they sort of kept him from hustling around 
hard as they were mighty tight and he had 
lost enough clothes as it was. 

The firemen was kicking about the way 
Matilda the Fourth was bellering every 
now and then, fit to drive a man crazy. 
Buck told Tub to take the durn bull cow 
off of the Gilmore and tie him onto a coal 
barge ry ahead where he could beller his 
head off and view the scenery. 

The way Tub was feeling he was able 
to conquer six bulls and was looking for 
trouble. He got into the coal bunker and 
leave go the bull's tow line and started 
towing him to his new port. 

The bull did not like the outdoor life 
on board a steamboat any too well from 
the way he acted, but Tub got him across 
the deck of the Gilmore by encouraging 
him now and then with a capstan bar. 
They was a little gap between the Gil- 
more and the hull of the barge alongside, 
and the bull was afraid to make the jump. 
Tub led the stubborn animal along as far as 
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he could, and then when the bull stopped 
at the gap up come Buck Runnels. He 
seen the trouble and picked up a_ braided 
lead line and hit the Pall a wallop. 

The bull jumped the gap, and then all of 
a sudden it looked like he got interested in 
the red shirt of the Chester Fire Depart- 
ment that Tub was wearing. He snorted 
and Tub snorted also, and both of them 
began to gallop in the same direction. The 
bull did not need any more coaxing to get 
him to move, and within two jumps he 
had come ahead strong and Tub was hold- 
ing the lead with more trouble than a fat 
man can usually get into on short notice. 

They was some yelling and folks come 
tearing out of engine rooms and places 
where they had gone to get a little rest. 
You could see Tub leading the bull across 
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the decks of empty barges faster than 
the Iron Mountain Express goes through 
Bushburg. 

It got to be so that they was very little 
territory left to run in. They was nothing 
much in front of Tub and the bull except 
the Mississippi River before you come to 
the state of Illinois, but just when it 
looked like Tub would have to make the 
jump over the high side he come to a open 
hatch in the deck of the outside barge. 
Tub dove into this here cyclone cellar just 
in time to leave the bull clatter over him. 
I guess the bull seen that he overdone it, 
for he bellered sort of a quitting whistle 
just before he went over the deep side. 

Buck Runnels looked up to where 
George Young was in the pilot house, but 
George didn’t reach for no backing bell. 
Somebody asked Buck what about lower- 
ing a boat and ketching the bull, and Buck 
told him where the bull could go to, and 
if not there let him swim ashore, finders 
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keepers. The last we seen of Matilda 
the Fourth he was halfway across to the 
Illinois shore, and then we rounded the 
bend. 

George Young is the best pilot on the 
River and could of swung the tow across 
the channel within half a mile so that we 
could of got out in a skiff and steered th- 
bull alongside, but beside ignoring the bull 
like Buck Runnels he did not like the look 
of the weather, as the sky over the Illinois 
shore was sort of a yellow color. 

Well, we had started the trip with 
trouble, and trouble kept coming along 
and it looked to me like maybe the weather 
was now going to ante into the game and 
make things interesting for one and all 
When Buck seen the lemon colored sky he 
started us boys in at the head end, tight- 
ening things up, but before we got halfway 
back the whole forty acres of floating 
Government property was heaving and 
bucking up and down on the rampagin’ 
Mississip’ Fike a flag in a gale. 

It was only around five o'clock in the 
summertime, but all of a sudden it begin 
to get dark like in December. Over on the 
weather side of the tow the rollers begun 
to break over the decks of the outside 
barges. Then a spring line let go and for a 
little while it looked like we would bust 
in two. 

Buck Runnels give a beller like Matilda 
the fourth and led us galloping out with a 
bran new line. We ketch a outside barge 
and heave it on the line in time to keep us 
from splitting up like a old shirt. When 
the big wind begun we was a mile off 
shore, but now I seen the willers and cot- 
tonwoods whipping around in the gale 
and they looked like they was coming our 
way faster than a freight train 

Buck sent me and Tub and Runt Hooper 
back aft to rig another tow line for one 
that had let go like a cannon. When we 
come abreast of the Gilmore I seen Colonel 
Huzzfoot clawing his way up ahead in the 
gale and he yowled up to Captain Lincoln 
in the pilot house like a fool, craving to 
know if old Cap figured on laying up for 
the night. Whatever old Cap said with 
trimmings was lost in the worst noise | 
ever heard, where the sixty-foot leads of a 
pile-driver was crashing into a big cotton- 
wood that hung out from the mud bank 


be sir, that there pile-driver disap- 
peared into the jungle like a scared 
bobcat. It led half a dozen barges after it, 
and then it looked to me like all the willers 
and cottonwoods in Missouri was being 
slammed down right on top of us. | 
could hardly see for noise. We ducked in 
under forty acres of overhanging timber 
along the bank, and then the inside barges 
begun slipping up the slope of the mud 
bank. The mud didn’t stop us hardly 
none, because in three waves of a slouch 
hat more than half the tow was high and 
dry, with the outside craft a-shoving and 
a-bumping like as if they was jealous of 
standing room on dry land. 

Timbers creaking and lines letting go 
and trees a-busting—then the whole she- 
bang fetched up with a dying groan you 
could of heard forty miles if it hadn't been 
for the rain and the howling wind that 
was tearing around us. 

I heard George Young, who generally 
is a mighty quict gentleman, cussing 
louder than the wind that was blowing. 
His language, which had a lot of words in 










it that he saved for mighty special events, 
come out of a cloud of soot and smoke that 
like to choke him and Captain Lincoln 
to death in the pilot house 

Well sir, there we was—and a first-class 
inspection trip by Colonel Huzzfoor, 
had finished up like I figured it would. 


SEEN the Colonel talking to Buck 
Runnels, and all of a sudden Buck turned 
away from him kind of quick like and 
walked over to the bell up ahead of where 
the busted stacks was laying. Buck 
clanged his bell, and us boys hove a sigh 
of relief, but them bells didn’t mean noth- 
ing, because inside of five minutes Buck 
had us working harder than ever. He 
called Tub and Runt in kind of a sour voice 
and told them that as long as the cyclone 
was easing up they better go the rest of the 
way ashore and see could they find a farm- 
house that wasn't blowed down, and if so 
to locate a cow equipped to give milk. 
Tub and Runt didn't answer back noth- 
ing, as they figured they could make a side 
trip and accumulate a couple of gratifying 
drinks of likker in whatever the cyclone 
had left of the town of Kimswick. 
Everything had quieted down by ten 
o'clock and I was sound asleep when I got 
woke up by somebody yelling and claiming 
he needed help. I heard Tub come a-clat- 
tering over the stage plank which was run 
out off our deck. It was a mighty springy 
piece of pine, made out of a fine two-by- 
twelve plank twenty-four foot long. Runt 
Hooper started aboard ahead of Tub, and 
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chan a mere office; which was, in truth, 
another home where he had lived a life and 
expressed a personality which was just as 
definite and in many ways—in every way 
indeed, aside from his wife and daughter— 
was much more vital, interesting and ab- 
sorbing. 

For neatly an hour he sat immobile, 
glancing at a pile of letters upon his desk. 


aa to push the pile aside he noted 
with sudden interest the lettering 
upon the top envelope which was bulky 
and of a sort used as a container for legal 
papers. With a low exclamation he picked 
it up, ripping it open eagerly and glancing 
over the several documents. When he had 
completed his reading he returned them to 
the envelope which he then placed in his 
lraw er 

He leaned back in his chair, a curious 
smile playing about his lips. A telephone 
message from the hall man 2 him 
that James P. Steele had arrive 

As Steele entered, Elmer, who had 
arisen and was standing by his desk was 
struck by his youthful appearance 

“Good morning, Mr. Steele,”’ 
said quietly. 

“Good morning."’ Steele swept his 
hand toward Elmer's chair with peremp- 
tory gesture. ‘Don't stand on ceremony. 
Sit down. Personally I'm up and down 
when I'm talking. So don't mind me."’ 

‘‘How old are you, Mr. Elmer?"’ he asked 
abruptly in a rather high resonant voice. 

‘T'm fifty-six. That is, I'm in my fifty- 
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he was carrying both milk cans loaded 
with the Colonel's milk. He started walk- 
ing the plank in slow time, and it a-spring- 
ing. The first ten foot both him and the 
plank was dancing together, and then one 
or the other of them got a little indepen- 
dent, because a clatter begun which showed 
they wasn't much harmony. 

By this time Runt was what you might 
call dancing. He was shuffling along like 
a rheumatized nigger when what he needed 
was to hit out with Turkey in the straw. 

He might have been there yet but the 
plank got tired of it and slapped his leg 
up in the air till he clicked himself in the 
chin with his knee, and it and the last 
drink he took at Kimswick sort of knocked 
him insensible. 

I put on my pants when I heard Tub 
yell, and when I got down below Buck 
Runnels was fishing both of those varmints 
out of the drink with a pike pole. Tub had 
dove after Runt, but the water was less 
than two foot deep, and the big lummox 
like to got himself stuck head first in mud 

When Buck shoved the pike pole down 
to Runt and made his first haul all he 
fished up was one of the cans with Colonel 
Huzzfoot’s milk. The milk had got 
mighty weak, but just like Buck says for 
that matter so is the Colonel's stomach, 
according to him, so say nothing about 
this. Well, the second can of milk was in 
no better condition, but both of them as 
far as Colonel Huzzfoot went didn’t mean 
much, because he went ashore early next 
morning and him and his brass-necks went 
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seventh year. I should judge you are some- 
what younger than that.”’ 

‘““Somewhat."’ Steele laughed shortly. 

“I suppose you know, Elmer, that I've 
taken over this company.” 

“Yes, | heard of it late yesterday after- 
noon. And, of course, I read the morning 
papers.” 

“Quite a sensation, ch?"’ A cold smile 
crackled across Steele's metallic eyes. 

“Yes, quite.” 

“Mr. Elmer. I've been looking you up, 
among other things, ever since I first be- 
came interested in Tristate. You're pretty 
able they tell me.”’ 

“Thank you. Or, at least,’’ Elmer 
amended, ‘‘I thank those who were good 
enough to tell you so.” 

“Pretty able, they say. But you know a 
man getting on toward sixty hasn't very 
many, if any, years of keen executive value 
ahead of him.” 

‘“That,"’ observed Elmer a trifle sharply, 
“depends pretty largely upon the man, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Elmer, I don't 
know about that. Fifty-seven is fifty- 
seven after all." 

Elmer flushed in swift irritation. 

“If you ever attain that age, Steele, you 
may know more about it—as well as more 
about a lot of other important thin7s.”’ 

Steele showed no sign of having taken 
offense. 

““Let’s get down to cases. You're gray 
in the harness and I've got a lot of am- 
bitions in Wall Street. 
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back to St. Louis by the very first train 
We was busy for a week getting the 
stranded Government property afloat, but 
we did not mind the work now as every- 
body got cheerful as soon as the Colonel 
and his brass-necks had left our midst. 
Tub and Runt was closer than Damon 
and Pythias again, as it was hard to say 
which had saved each other's life, ant by 
the time we got shipped up and headed 
down stream everybody was happy and 
gay except Sam Hill like they didn’t have 
a care in the world. Sam complained that 
when the cyclone was going strongest it 
reminded him too much of his home life 
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several times and told him to cheer up, 

that he would soon be dead, but Sam said it 

wasn't that. ‘“‘Quite onto the contrary,” 

he said, ‘‘it is my conscience. I figure I have 
not done right by the little woman." 

Well, when we got down to the Cape a 
good many of us boys rallied in Mr 
Hinckley’s Levee Saloon, and before long 
you would think that even Sam Hill did 
not have a care in the world. 

A Government man is O.K. as long as he 
is away from home, provided the Engineer 
Officer is not making any inspection trips 
with you or anything. If they have not 
got weak stomachs there is always some 
thing else the matter with them that makes 
it unpleasant for you. I never knowed a 
trip yet to turn out O.K. when one of them 
was on board. 

It is hard to teach an old dog new tricks. 
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Elmer raised his brows. 

“Your policy hasn't applied to the older 
men from what I have heard.” 

“As a general thing, no,"’ Steele ad- 
mitted. ‘I’m all for youth in my enter- 
prises.”’ 

“Well then—"’ Elmer, whose fingers had 
been drumming nervously upon his desk, 
pushed back his chair in the manner of de- 
cisiveness— ‘‘I shouldn't hesitate any 
longer if I were you.” 

Steele's knees jerked upward so that he 
sat in rigid upright posture. 

‘What the devil do you mean by that?” 

“*[ mean simply that [ am not a candidate 
for the presidency of this company.”’ 

‘“‘Nolonger-Why aren't youacandidate?”’ 


*“T'M not a candidate because in view of 

my record, my standing in Wall Street, 
I resent that there should be any question 
of decision as between me and Paxton. I 
made him, although he doesn’t know this 
—and the job isn't completed; he doesn't 
know that either. He may before his hair 
is as gtay as mine.” 

“You think pretty well of yourself, 
don’t you.” 

““[ think quite well of myself, yes." 

‘And so your outraged dignity leads you 
to withdraw from the issue?”’ 

“Not altogether my outraged dignity, 
Steele. I have other reasons—one of them, 
a prime reason, is that I don’t like you or 
your methods and I don’t wish to be asso- 
giated with you.” 

‘Those are harsh words, Elmer.”’ There 
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“What don’t you like about 


was a pause. 
me?”” 
‘TI don’t like the ruthless way in which 
you have acted since you acquired poe. 
s 


You have been consistently merciless to 
nen of my age and older.”’ 

Elmer rose from his chair and began 
pacing the floor, talking as he walked, em- 
phasizing what he said by frequent crash- 

g of his palms. 

I don’t know whether it’s because you 
ave lacked imagination, or heart, or what 
is. But I want to tell you that you've 
rought more pain and distress, more bro- 
ken hearts, into this world than any man I 
know. You may be proud of it. But I tell 
you that you ought to be eternally damned 

r it—and you will be, Steele!" 

Steele was standing by the desk now, 

1¢ hand gripping a corner tensely. 


LMER,”’ he said, biting off each 
word, ‘‘no one has ever dared to talk 

» me like that. Now be careful; I warn 

yu." 

Elmer paused, coming close to the man 
vhom he very materially dominated in 
pny sique 

Jam careful. I'm choosing every word 
[say. And you'd do well to listen, Steele, 
ecause it ought to be valuable to hear a 
free expression of opinion for once in your 
ife. You and your young men!’ Elmer's 
nger was shaking under the man’s 
nose 
“You've ¢ got many interests, Steele, and 
possibly you're a bit careless in your super- 
vision—that is if you know enough to 
enough to supervise. Do you know what 
the young bloods in your Transcontinental 
Steel are doing? Well, they're doing what 
id Randolph, whom you threw into the 
street, al never have done: they're ig- 
noring foreign competition and they're 
going to get you into more trouble than 
you've been in for a long time. Now you 
know why Transcontinental Stock is where 
it is and you can thank an old man for the 
information.” 

“That automobile company of yours: 
I have stock in that because when I 
bought it I thought more of you than I do 
now. It’s ten points down. Why? Be- 
cause your peppy youngsters are flooding 
the market with a lot of new models 
instead of sticking to and playing up the 
two or three favorite old models which 
made the company in the first place.” 

‘You've been pretty frank about it all." 

“It is time that some one was.” 

Steele suddenly threw his head back. 

‘You don’t get the job!"’ he said. 

‘As a matter of fact, you couldn't hand 
it to me on a gold plate. Just a minute 
please."" Going to his desk Elmer seized 
a pen, writing hastily. 

“Here,”’ he said, handing the sheet to 
Steele, “is my resignation as vice president 
of Tristate to take effect at once.’ 

“It's accepted,” snapped Steele. 

“Very well. Now that matter is settled 
may I ask if it has occurred to you, or any- 
one—Paxton perhaps—that there is a miss- 
ing link in the Sesion of Tristate and the 
power properties you already control?" 

“Oh, that’s all right."’ A sarcastic smile 
crossed Steele’s eyes. ‘‘That’s been at- 
tended to."’ 

“How has it been attended to when the 
Shell River company is not in your pos- 
session? 


“Oh, Shell River!’’ 
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“Didn't it occur to you that you might 
need it badly sometime?”’ 

“If I ever need it—"’ Steele moved im- 
patiently. “What are you driving at?"’ 

‘‘Nothing—except some months ago it 
occurred to me that the Shell River fran- 
chise would give the Urban Light and 
Power Corporation entrance into the Tri- 
state field. It occurred to Urban about the 
same time. The original franchise was 
dying out, you understand, Steele.” 

Steele walked to the window, looked out 
a minute, then returned to Elmer's desk. 

“Did Urban get it?”’ 

“No, I got it, myself.’’ 

“So you've got it!"’ Steele was standing 
tensely, his hands clenched, the veins in his 
neck swelling 

“Well, you know what you can do 
with it, don’t you? You can take it to 
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So that was what made you 


Sweeney. 
When I want that 


so brave and frank— 
franchise—"’ 
“You'll want it,"’ interrupted Elmer, 
‘and you'll want it even more badly to 


keep it out of Urban’s hands. Take an 
old man’s word as to that my boy 
Steele confronted Elmer, livid in his 


anger. 

“When I want it I'll get it and I'll break 
you into the bargain. To-morrow, Elmer, 
I want this office clear of you! Good-morn- 
ing."’ Turning abruptly, he left the room. 

When Elmer entered his home late that 
afternoon his wife met him at the door as 
usual. Her face was drawn, her eyes dark 
with apprehension. 

*“Well, Tom?”’ 

He kissed her, touching her hair gently. 

‘Kate, my dear, we can play now. Drew 
Paxton will be the new president of 
Tristate.”’ 
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“Oh!"’ His wife stepped back, but El- 
mer caught her, drawing her to him, hold- 
ing her to his side. ‘*Where is Jean?"’ 

“She's upstairs, dressing. Drew has just 
phoned, asking if he can come up for din- 
ner. I said, ‘of course.’ That was right, 
wasn't it?” 

“Yes, quite right.’’ Elmer smiled. 

‘““But—'"’ Mrs. Elmer's eyes were suf- 
fusing and her arms were about her hus 
band's neck, clinging. ‘But what hap 
pened, Thomas? You haven't told me.”’ 

“Everything is all right."’ He patted 
her reassuringly. ‘‘Drew wasn't concerned 
at all. Haven't seen him all day. Steele 
called and I withdrew. That's all. Now, 
please, nothing more until after dinner and 
then I'll tell you all about it.” 

Mrs. Elmer went down first and almost 
immediately her voice, raised in sharp ex 
clamation, came to Elmer. Walking out 
of his room to the head of the ‘stairs to 
listen he saw her standing at the foot. 

“Oh, Tom, I was just going up to get 
you. 

When Elmer, complying, reached the 
lower hall, he found his daughter and 
Paxton and Mrs. Elmer in a group. Pax- 
ton's head was shaking and he was smiling 
perplexedly. 

“I've told you a dozen times, Mother 
Elmer, that I haven't the slightest idea." 

““Slightest idea about what?’’ Elmer ad- 
vanced upon them, knotting the cord of 
his gown. ‘Hello, Drew. Congratulations.’ 


HANK you T. E. Let me tell you, the 

queerest thing happened at the office 
late this afternoon. I was about to leave 
the office when the phone rang. It was Mr 
Steele. I'd seen him earlier in the after- 
noon. He seemed all upset, merely said I 
was to be president and literally bolted out 
of the office. Of course the place had 
been filled with reports that you and he 
had had a knock down and drag out. Your 
voices were heard. At any rate, he called 
me up and asked if I was to be at your home 


tonight. I had already told him I was en- 
gaged to Jean.’ 
‘Yes.’ Elmer moved impatiently. ‘‘He 


asked if you were to be here. Goon."’ 

‘IL said I was to dine with you. Then he 
said he had something important on his 
mind and would like to come up for dinner, 
too.”’ 

“Come up here! For dinner!’’ Elmer 
stared at the man. ‘‘Are you crazy, 
Drew? Or is he?’ 

“IT don’t think Iam."’ Paxton laughed 
nervously. ‘‘I don’t know about him."’ 

“What did you say?” 

“Why I,—of course I didn’t want to 
offend him. But I did ask if under the 
circumstances he thought it was an es- 
pecially wise move. He said he was com- 
ing anyway and that if you wanted to kick 
him out you could, but that first he wanted 
a word with you.” 

“Oh.”’ Elmer frowned, thinking of the 
franchise for the Shell River property and 
deciding beyond doubt that Steele had 
deemed it expedient to eat humble pie for 
once in his life. He raised his eyebrows 
sardonically. ‘‘If Mr. Steele hasn't any 
objection to dining with us after what T 
said to him today, I certainly haven't. 

The doorbell rang just as he returned 
down stairs and joined the others in the 
library. 

It was Steele. He met Elmer, who had 
come out into the hall, with no evident 








embarrassment toward his visitor. 

““T was hoping,"’ he said, handing his 
hat and stick to the maid, ‘‘to see you 
first. Hope you don't mind my horning in 
upon your family meal. Maybe, I shan't 


after all. Anyway, can we be alone for a 
few minutes?” 
Nodding, Elmer led the way down the 


hall to his study, standing on the sill as 
Steele entered, following him in 


LT Sgesang hesitated. ‘‘We might as well 
get to the point, | suppose You've 
come about the Shell River franchise *’ 

“No Wrong, Elmer That's com- 
paratively unimportant. In fact, I haven't 
been thinking about Shell River at all 
Something else. It’s been growing in my 
mind all day 

Puzzled and showing it, Elmer indicated 
a chair; but Steele, after accepting a cig- 


Putting Dye in 


enabled actually to attain greater ages. 
There is now good scientific opinion be 
hind the belief that within seventy-five 
years the average duration of human life 
will be eighty years. That means that the 
child born now will live to be 
But it means a good deal more 


average 
eighty 


F DYESTL FFS, injected into the body, 
I have the power to mop up poisons, 
right and left, the death-rates of infants 
and children will not only be further re 
duced but grown persons, as well, will be 
enabled to live longer 

What is it that kills grown persons? 
For the most part, two kinds of | me 
Diseases brought about by minute living 
organisms in the blood, and 
marked by the degeneration of the tissues 
that compose the various organs 

Tuberculosis, pneumonia and influenza 
are diseases produced by minute organisms. 
Dyestuffs probably will never be able to 
do anything directly for degenerative dis- 
eases, but they may be able to doa great 
deal indirectly. Degenerative diseases are 
probably the sign that the body is breaking 
under the long strain of earlier ailments 

The sooner we are able to control the 
microscopic things that periodically sap 
our strength, the longer we shall be able to 
escape degenerative diseases and the longer 
we shall live 

We thus see that health is something as 
to which no man may stand alone. A sick 
man anywhere is a menace to well men 


diseases 


everywhere 

If dyestuffs can absorb the 
characteristic of parasitical diseases and 
render them harmless, human beings of all 
iges will be helped, and adults, perhaps, 
vf all. Adults have to bear the bur 
den of all that has gone before them, and 
the fewer burdens they are required to bear, 
in the form of the effects of past diseases, 
the longer their lives will last. The fewer 
parasitical diseases, the later degenerative 
diseases will come 

Up at Harvard, Dr. L. D. Felton is ex- 
perimenting with a new kind of serum 
for the treatment of pneumonia. Pneu- 
monia is already treated with serum, but 
the difficulty has been and is that there are 


poisons 


most 


arette and lighting it, first holding the 
match for his host, began walking up and 
down the room with quick strides. 

“You may think it’s funny, but I took a 
liking to you this morning. You've got 
guts and you've got a head. I admire both 
in a man 

As Elmer made no reply he went on, 
speaking in his rapid staccato way: 

‘Elmer, as I've already said, you've got 
a head.”’ 

“Gray head,"’ laughed Elmer. 

“Gray or white, it's what's inside of it 
that interests me. In other words, I want 
you with me.” 

‘Want me!"’ Elmer sprang from his 
chair, facing the other. ‘‘What do you 
mean? You've made Drew Paxton presi- 
dent. Impulsive as you are, you can't go 
hopping from one decision to another.” 

“Hang Drew Paxton. He's president of 
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Tristate. I'm going to make you president of 
the Manufacturers and Consumers Corpora 
tion—if you'll take it.” 

*‘Just a moment, Steele.’’ He raised his 
voice, calling his wife. ‘‘Kate,’’ he said, 
“come here, will you please?” 

As she came into the study Elmer took 
her by the hand, introducing her to Steele 
who bowed in the awkward manner of one 
not at home in social amenities. 

“Kate, Mr. Steele has been talking to 
me. I'm afraid we won't spend our days 
playing after all." 

“Oh!"’ Mrs. Elmer smiled at Steele and 
turned to her husband. ‘You know, 
Thomas, I'm awfully pleased—because, 
well you see I'm afraid we're a little too 
old to play.”’ 

Steele laughed. ‘‘Look out for that old 
man stuff, Mrs. Elmer, or you'll get what | 
got this morning.” 


Your Blood to Keep You from Dying 


Continued from page 77 


four different types of pneumonia, each 
requiring a different serum 

Most cases belong to the first two classes, 
the third type being the most deadly of 
them all. When a human being is taken 
down with pneumonia, the first thing to 
be done is to make laboratory tests to de- 
termine which type of the disease he has 
in order that the appropriate serum may 
be administered. These tests take time, 
and meanwhile the disease is proceeding 

By making a serum produced from com- 
bined cultures representing all four types 
of pneumonia, Dr. Felton is trying toevolve 
something that may be administered at 
once, without waiting for the results of any 
tests. Time, in such a case, means not 
money but perhaps life. It may be re- 
called that after Lindbergh flew to Canada 
with serum for Floyd Bennett, it was dis- 
covered that Bennett had Type Three of 
the disease, and the serum brought by 
Lindbergh was useless 

If Dr. Felton can hit all four types of 
pneumonia at one shot he will have done 
something vastly worth while. 

Investigators elsewhere are achieving 
notable success in their search for a sub- 
stitute for insulin. Insulin is an extract of 
the pancreatic gland that is used to combat 
diabetes. It combats it all right and 
thousands of persons are living who would 
be dead if they had not used it. But it has 
to be injected hypodermically, and daily. 
What is wanted is some-hing that can be 
taken into the stomach 


R. RICHARD C. WAGONER, of AI- 

lentown, N. J., was the first to find 
it. ‘What he found were the leaves of a 
huckleberry bush According to an old 
woman's story, tea made from huckleberry 
leaves was good for diabetes. It would re- 
duce the blood sugar. Although it seemed 
absurd, he tried it. It worked. Continu 
ing his search, he found that the leaves of 
many other plants, if picked green, would 
produce the same result. Dr. W.G Karr of 
the University of Pennsylvania, found that 
synthalin, a preparation derived from coal- 
tar, was as good as insulin. A German 
investigator discovered that a substance 
called glukhorment also did the trick. 
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As diseases are effects, back of which 
there are causes, other investigators are 
turning their attention to the sources of 
physical ailments. Nobody wants to be 
anemic. Eat just the right amount of 
copper then! This is a brand new idea 
It has long been supposed that a lack of 
iron in the diet was the cause of anemia. 

The truth remained hidden until it was 
recently unearthed by scientific investi- 
gators at the University of Wisconsin 
That sent the price of liver sky-rocketing 
Liver contains quite a little copper; also 
some iron. Milk contains some copper 
but not enough, in itself, to prevent ane- 
mia. Animals required to live on milk 
exclusively cannot do it and keep up their 
strength. Experiments have proved this. 

The death rate in 1927 dropped to a frac- 
tion more than eight to the thousand. 

Not quite one in a thousand died of 
tuberculosis, which represents a reduction 
of almost five per cent over the lowest 
figures of any other year. Influenza, 
pneumonia, whooping cough, measles 
and scarlet fever struck new low levels. 
Diabetes killed as many as ever, but they 
were older when they died. That is un- 
derstandable. Diabetes, when it comes, 
usually stays. It is not like pneumonia 
and typhoid. The best that can be done, 
in most cases, is to enable the patient to 
live a good many years more. That is 
being done. 

What branch of scientific investigation 
is more useful—or more promising—than 
that branch which has to do with over- 
coming disease and prolonging life? It is 
a great field because there is yet so much 
to be done. The world is a more healthful 
place than it used to be and men live 
longer than once they did, but it is still a 
plague-spot in comparison with what it 
might be and will yet be. 

The normal state of the body is health. 
Every departure from the normal is the 
result of a cause that can be removed. 
The diseases that are cutting short human 
life are preventable. They will be pre- 
vented as soon as people know what to do 
and do it. 
¢ The world will yet escape tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, influenza, typhoid, Bright's 
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Disease, diabetes, the various forms of 
heart disease and even cancer. We already 
know how to prevent tuberculosis and 
are stamping it out. Typhoid is on the 
skids and will soon be gone. Pneumonia 
is a terror, but Congo red or something 
else will yet pull its sting and, in the 
meantime, there are ways of reducing the 
probability that it may strike. 

Precaution is the thing. Don't get 
below par. Falling below par lets down 
the defenses that ordinarily shield us from 
many ailments. Don’t overdo and become 
too tired. Don’t eat too much. Drink 
plenty of water. 

The great American indoor sport of 
eating has much to do with the rapidly 
increasing number of deaths from heart 
ailments. The heart has to pump blood 
through every pound of flesh that is put 
on. As a people, we carry more excess 
fat than any other people in the world. 


We have more money with which to buy 
food and use less sense in the buying. 
Too much starch, too much sugar, too 
much meat. 

The fat thus produced is bad enough, but 
we do not let it go at that. We permit 
ourselves to drift into a nervous, restless 
attitude which is also bad for the heart. 
We think this strain is the result of high- 
pressure work, but this is largely imagin- 
ary. The growing popularity of the Two- 
Hours-For-Luncheon clubs is but one of 
many proofs that might be cited that busi- 
ness men in the big cities are not killing 
themselves with over-work. If some of 
them played less golf and took shorter 
week-ends, they would not have to work 
so hard when occasionally they are in their 
offices. At any rate, we are drifting into an 
attitude of nervousness and tensity which 
is distinctly bad for the heart. 

A good many would do well if they 
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would follow Henry Ford's example about 
habits. When Ford feels that he is ina rut, 
he straightway proceeds to get out of it, 
even if he likes the rut. After having gone 
to bed with the chickens for years, last 
winter he got out his high hat and began to 
go out in Detroit society. Ford believes 
that ruts accentuate the disabilities of 
age. 

Probably it would be a fine thing for 
many men who believe they are excessively 
busy if they would go away for a week and 
see if the earth continued to revolve. 

We are not yet a nation of neurotics, but 
we are on the way to becoming such. For 
this we have only ourselves to blame. We 
are the victims of our own delusion that 
we must be doing something all the while, 
pursuing pleasure if nothing else. 

The increased sale of slippers and books, 
perhaps might do a good deal for the na- 
tional health. 


The Fall of a Tin God 


discuss with him. You have heard my 
ultimatum.”’ 

Mr. Worden in his big, blue and gold 
limousine passed rapidly through Edge- 
water and Fort Lee and came into Engle- 
wood Cliffs. He crossed the main road 
leading from Englewood and stopped be- 
fore a colonial house set back fifty feet from 
the Alpine Road. Here lived Dr. Hawley, a 
dietetic expert, psychologist, new thought 
protagonist and author of the book 
‘Worry the Curse of Middle Life,’” which 
had brought the famous banker to his 
doors. 

When Worden’s hour was up it was his 
custom to walk down to the Edgewater 
Ferry some six miles distant. Here his 
chauffeur would be waiting for him. 

For the first mile the road was little 
traveled. It was startling, therefore, to 
hear a faint cry for help. Led by the 
sound, Worden found a woman by the 
roadside. She spoke with a foreign in- 
tonation. 

‘I have been knocked down by an au- 
tomobile,"’ she said faintly. 

Worden seemed utterly helpless. 


MOTORIST coming south brought his 
machine to a stop. 

‘*A hold-up?”’ he demanded. 

‘‘A woman has been run over by some 
joy-rider. She is dying.”’ 

The stranger went back to his car and 
returned with a bottle. 

“This is old brandy,” he said. ‘‘It may 
keep her alive while I go to Englewood for 
the ambulance. There's no room in this 
roadster,’” he said as he drove off. 

So agitated was Worden at the whole 
ghastly business that he did not see an- 
other automobile coming toward him from 
the other direction. The driver shut off 
power and lights and glided almost to 
Worden’s side. The driver was a big man. 
He reached for the bottle which the banker 
still held and sniffed it. 

“You're under arrest,’’ he said briefly. 

““Arrest!"’ Worden cried passionately. 
‘This is medicine for a poor bins woman 
that some motorist—If you doubt my 
story, follow me.”’ 


SEPTEMBER, 1928 


Continued from page 81 


“You bet I'll follow you,”’ said the hard- 
faced man grimly. 

Worden stepped toward the side of the 
road and came to the place where the dy- 
ing woman had lain. 

“IT must have missed the spot,”’ he said 
with agitation in his voice. ‘‘If you will 
be silent, we shall hear her moans of pain.” 

The other man took out a flashlight and 
swept the hedgerow. There was no sign 
of any person living or dead. Even Worden 
had to admit it. 

“The trouble with you guys,’’ the 
stranger said wearily, “is you think you 
can put it over on us birds. What your 
lady friend did was to beat it when she saw 
me coming.”’ 

‘Are you insinuating that I had any- 
thing to do with her?” 

“Don't make any fuss,’’ he warned the 
banker. He slipped handcuffs on Worden’s 
wrists. “‘I guess I got your number right 
first time.”’ 

In that moment Worden saw clearly the 
end of all his life’s ambitions. His story 
was so improbable that few would believe 
it. The ern was damnable evidence. 
He stood self-condemned to infamy. He 
would be compelled to resign from direc- 
torates and chairmanships and clubs. 
Men he despised as loose livers, would 
taunt him with hypocrisy. The yellow 

ress would scarify him as an elderly, 
ane drinking libertine. 

Suddenly he put both manacled hands on 
the eainaniled and gave it a wrench. 
There was a crash, a cry of pain and anger. 
The car turned and hit a tree. Robert 
Worden was free. He ran panting along 
the road to the ferry. Coming toward him 
were glaring headlights. 

He advanced toward the automobile as 
if he was merely coming along his own 
driveway. His voice, though shaken, 
was amiable. 

“Can I he!p you?”’ he demanded. *‘Per- 
haps you need water.’’ Worden was sud- 
denly conscious that he was hatless and 
his clothes torn and mud-stained. He 
folded his arms so that the handcuffs 
should not be suspected. 

“I'm all right,” said the driver. “I was 
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stopped by a prohibition agent who was 
after an old man who had been drinking 
with some girls. "’ Contempt crept into th: 
stranger's voice. ‘‘Probably some psalm- 
singing old humbug whose family think 
he’s a little tin god. I hope they get him." 

“Going to the ferry by any chance?” 


““QURE,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘Hop in.” 
Mr. Worden was so fatigued by his 
efforts that he tripped as he sought to 
climb in. The stranger reached out a hand 
to save him and clasped iron wristlets. 
“So you're the man,’ he said. 
‘‘Listen,’’ the stranger commanded. ‘‘If 
you make so much as one suspicious mo 
tion, I'll throw you out and run over you.’ 
“Won't you listen to me?’ Worden 


pleaded. “‘If you have any sense of smell 
you'll convince yourself I've not been 
drinking.”’ 


““You seem sober,’’ the other remarked. 
“Go ahead and say your piece.”’ 

““Well,”’ he remarked, when Worden had 
finished, ‘‘I'm not a judge or jury. I've 
made mistakes sometimes and regretted 
them too late. I despise above all the 
men who never show mercy, the sort who 
pride themselves on their obstinacy. I'll 
tell you what I'll do. If I find your chauf- 
feur and limousine at the ferry, and we 
beat the sleuth to it, I'll keep this quiet.” 

Worden’s voice was husky. “‘You shall 
never regret it,’’ he said. “‘I am not with- 
out influence. Many a young man has 
stopped short of deserved success because 
he had no money to back him.” 

“Any more of that,’’ the driver cried 
sharply, ‘‘and you'll walk. I'm doing this 
because I'd hate to see my old father in 
your place.”’ 

At the ferry the luxurious car w-ited. 
His arms folded, his cap tilted over eyes 
and nose, the liveried chauffeur passed the 
time in slumber. The smaller automobile 
which carried Worden came so close to the 
limousine that it was easy to step from one 
running-board to the other. 

Mr. Worden remained in his room for 
five days. It was understood that he had 
taken a chill from too rapid walking. 
Meanwhile he had read every daily news- 














paper and found no mention of the Jersey 
episode. After deliberation he decided he 
could resume life in a guarded fashion. 
His temper had suffered, and he listened to 
his son's decision to go to Boston on the 
morrow with anger 

Mr. Worden was elaborating on his re- 
fusal when the butler announced that a Mr. 
Ray Bander wished to see him on private 
busine SS 

‘| know nobody of that name,'’ Worden 
returned 

It's Connie's all-square young lover 
from California,"’ Bob explained. 

“Then I most certainly will not have 
him admitted." 

In this, as in some other matters, Mr. 
Worden was wrong. Apparently the 
butler’s objections were overruled, and his 
physical senses intimidated by the tall and 
powerful young man who entered unin- 
vited. Mrs. Worden was amazed at what 
followed. The stranger stared at her hus- 
band and her husband stared at the stranger 
But their expressions differed. On the face 
of Mr. Bander was triumph. On the face of 
the banker fear was written 

‘IT came,”’ said Ray Bander incisively, 

to ask why you are keeping me from 
marrving Miss Gerard I want to know 
from you personally, here and now, why 
you insist that your son shall not marry 
the girl he loves 
[ ask you,’’ went on the implacable 
young man from the west, ‘‘whether your 
own past is so stainless that you have the 
right to ruin the happiness of others 


o Be in, Connie,”’ he called, and the 
girl entered nervously. ‘I am ask- 
ing Mr. Worden to give us a square deal."’ 
The banker saw the hopelessness of his 
position. He turned to the girl 
“My dear,’ he said. “‘Is your heart set 
on marrying this young man?” 


carried tied to this belt a girdle of hand 
grenades 

Suddenly, as the platoon plunged down a 
declivity into the fog, the corporal came 
under rifle fire, and several bullets, without 
hitting him, struck his belt and started 
some of the cartridges there a-popping 


OW, the explosion of a grenade is al- 
N most the equivalent of a shell’s. The 
fabulous coat of Nessus was nothing to 
what Corporal Prazak now had on: and it 
was Corporal Prazak’s contorted haste in 
freeing himself of his belt which gave the 
platoon a good laugh 

“We certainly had a good laugh,’’ now 
says Sergeant Gumpertz 

Forward again they went, up the hill. 
As they reached a plateau Gumpertz was 
leading in the fog and the smoke; the 
enemy invisible, they invisible to the 
enemy. And suddenly Gumpertz felt him- 
self sliding. It was in a trench he was slid- 
ing. AGermantrench. His boys swarmed 
about him. In a minute there was no one 
in the trench. But seemingly there had 
never been. Just a few men, now dead. A 
mystery here in the smoke and the fog 

‘Wait a minute,’ said Gumpertz. They 








‘More than anything else in the world,”’ 
she cried. 

‘There is nothing more to be said,"’ he 
declared. ‘Mr. Bander wins.”’ 

‘I'm not alone in this,"’ said Bander un- 

relenting. ‘I'm here to speak for Bob, too. 
You're not going to spoil his life, are 
you? 
' Mr. Worden could feel those steady eyes 
burning into his brain. Mr. Worden knew 
Bander was seeing the vision of a Bac- 
chanal dance on a moonlit Jersey road. 
Mr. Worden meekly capitulated. 

“Oh, Robert," said his wife, flinging 
her arms about him. ‘You have made us 
all so happy.” 

But Mr. Worden, who immediately went 
to his bedroom, was not happy at all. 

He would not see a physician and denied 
himself to visitors. His sleep was broken, 
filched from him by nightmare terrors. 
Mrs. Worden was horrified to hear him 
mutter dreadful, disjointed things about 
violence and murder. 

The distressed wife noticed that her son 
was unusually depressed. He questioned 
her constantly as to his father’s progress. 

‘Tell Dad I want to see him,”’ Bob said. 
“Te's important.”’ 

Bob was shocked to see to what a pass 
the elder had come 

‘Ah, Bob,” said his father faintly, “‘you 
see a very unhappy man.” 

‘And you,”’ Bob rejoined without his 
usual cheery manner, “‘behold an equally 
unhappy son.”’ 

‘Our cases are not parallel,’’ said the 
other. ‘Your difficulties are nothing com- 
yared with mine. You will never, never 
ai eg 

‘Let's begin with the dying lady with 
the foreign accent.” 

“What?” cried Worden, sitting up in 
bed. “‘You know too?”’ 

“I put her there. She was Connie's 
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Through Hell to Glory 


Continued from page 37 


scrambled out of the trench, and a smoke 
bomb was thrown in. 

It sputtered down there, filling the clift 
with its acrid, noisome, insupportable 
smoke. And suddenly, out of the entrance 
of a dug out they had missed, fifty Ger- 
mans came out sneezing, coughing and 
kamerading 

“You'd have laughed if you had seen 
them,"’ now says Gumpertz. 

Sending the prisoners galloping to the 
rear, they resumed the advance, now a 
dogged walk forward under shell fire 

Ahead there somewhere was hidden a 
machine-gun 

Over there, in the fog, it was taunting 
them, flat tongued, like a sinister, giant, 
bad child, going ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta in ugly 
derision; and across the field before the ad- 
vancing men the earth was exploding in 
little spurts that swept from left to right, 
from right to left, as the invisible gunners 
swung their stuttering piece to and fro, to 
and fro, in a gesture like that of a house- 
wife watering her flowers in the morning. 

Sergeant Gumpertz called for two volun- 
teers, and two of his men crawled up to his 
side. They were both Italians—little 
wops. One was Corporal Paul Siclar, a 
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Beigian maid. I was the man who handed 
you a bottle of your own cognac and then 
raced off for the ambulance The man who 
arrested you was an old Yale - very 
strong on dramatics. Bander took you to 
the ferry. We cooked up the whole thing 
and it went off according to schedule ex- 
cept for your wrecking the hired car. I 
had no idea you would have had the pluck 
to do a thing like that. You might have 
killed yourself!"’ 

Worden for a few moments said noth- 
ing. He was trying to realize that the 
nightmare was past and that he could 
take his stately walks abroad without fear. 


- HO is to blame for this? That 
absurd Bander?”’ 

“It was entirely my idea,"’ said his son 
**Connie and I wanted to put you in such a 
position you would have to back down.” 

“Connie in it?’’ Worden cried. 

“You don’t suppose she was in love with 
me, do you? She was crazy over Bander 
who is quite a good scout. 

“Yes, but you won't hurt Bander be- 
cause of Connie. My Yale pal's name is 
unknown, so it leaves only me. I've 
spoken to Zoé over the long distance and it 
makes no difference to her that I haven't a 
cent. Other people have gotten along 
without money at first. We shall.” 

Bob waited for the coming explosion, 
that final flowering of the parental wrath, 
the last outburst of which he would ever 
listen. It failed to come. There was a 
smile of satisfaction on his father’s face 
The shrunken figure filled out, and the 
banker turned to his son with a look that 
the younger had never seen before. 

“I realize now,"’ said Worden slowly, 
“that I have made a great many mistakes 
in life. One was in supposing that I was 
wise and the other in supposing that you 
were a fool.” 






good soldier—obedient, respectful of dis- 
cipline, never giving any trouble; the other 
was Sebastian Emma, who was always in 
trouble—turbulent, disobedient, lover ot 
red wine, an incorrigible A. W. L. 

“Come on," said Sergeant Gumpertz, 
and rose to his feet, and started to run. 
Siclar and Emma—good soldier and bad 
soldier—rose to their feet and started to 
run with him; toward the clatter of the 
machine-gun, over there somewhere in the 
depths of that fog. They did not crawl, 
they did not dodge from cover to cover; 
they ran straight for that murderous stut- 
tering over there in the fog, the two boys 
holding their rifles—bayonets fixed—across 
their chests; the sergeant, automatic p ised 


UDDENLY the ground rose under their 
feet. Up the slight slope of a parapet 
they flew—and found themselves looking 
down and shooting down into the machine- 
gun nest 
Gumpertz was shooting with his auto- 
matic, the two boys with their rifles. 
“The beauty of an automatic,’’ Gum- 
pertz says, ‘‘is that all you have to do is 
rgss the trigger and it keeps on shootin... 
Pfadn't known I was so near the nest. It 
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opened right under my feet. I almost fell 
into it.”’ 

They did not shoot long. The gunner 
was lying across his gun; around him 
hands were going up, guttural cries of 
‘‘Kamerad’’ were filling that hole below. 
The three men stopped shooting and four- 
teen prisoners came out. The machine- 
gun was of the heavy type, a good prize. 

The platoon came up, and the advance 
was resumed. The German artillery which 
had been smothered by the furious prepa- 
ration fire was coming to life again; shells 
were now dropping here and there. And 
in about fifteen minutes, again the platoon 
came under the fire of a machine-gun nest, 
its sweep forward halted. 


UMPERTZ once more called for vol- 

untcers, and once more the two little 

wops, Paul Siclar and Sebastian Emma 
came crawling up to him. 

The German artillery was beginning to 
get the range. Between them and the 
sound of the invisible machine-guns the 
shells were dropping. : 

“Artillery formation,’’ Gumpertz or- 
dered. Which meant going in file, the 
second man five yards behind the first, the 
third man five yards behind the second. 

They had gone about twenty or thirty 
yards when one of those shells exploded 
amongst them. Gumpertz was knocked to 
his knees, deafened, half-blind. As his 
senses quickly returned, he saw Siclar lying 
behind him. His head had been blown off 
his body; only a lifeless trunk lay there. 
And by Siclar’s side Sebastian Emma was 
lying. 

He had been a bad soldier, this little 
Italian, Emma; he had been careless of his 
equipment and often A. W. L. Gumpertz, 
First Sergeant, had been hard on him; he 
now crawled to his quivering side. ‘That's 
all right, Emma; you'll be all right.”’ 

“Oh, no, sergeant, I die, I die—good- 
by!’’ And on the last word, Emma, bad 
soldier, died. 

And now, through a quick rift of the fog, 
Gumpertz saw the machine-gun; saw for 
thequickest of fleeting instants thestretched, 
venomous spitting head swing from left 
to right and back again. And seizing a 
hand grenade wate it toward it, and 
arising to one knee, then to his feet, hurled 
himself toward it, automatic poised high. 

There was about twenty yards to go. 
The fog had shut down again and pro- 
tected him; the grenade, although it had 
missed the gun, had killed and wounded 
in the trench. 

‘*Tat-tat-tat-tat-tat,"" went the gun, 
once more invisible, and bullets were rip- 
ping the bulge of his breeches, the folds of 
his blouse. He ran at full speed toward 
what he had seen for an instant in a tear 
in the fog; automatic held high. As at the 
first time, he felt the earth rise beneath 
him, and abruptly he was on the parapet 
looking down vertically upon the gun and 
the crew. 

Some had rifles but they seemed too para- 
lyzed to use them. He killed the gunner, 
who, dead, fell a-sprawl his gun. He 
killed a figure who started tugging at the 
gunner to get him off and man the gun. 
Over to the left his grenade had made a 
terrible hash in the trench. 

Perhaps to those down below there, first 
sight of him, gigantic in the fog, had been 
simultaneous with the deafening and dead- 
ly burst. He shot again—then he saw they 
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were kamerading. It was a good prize 
Two machine-guns of heavy type, and 
sixteen prisoners. 

“Were you a good shot with the autc- 
matic?”’ I asked. 

‘‘I was a pretty good shot. Not as good 
as Mallon. He always got the bull's eye.”’ 

He thought for a while. ‘The fog 
helped me,"’ he said slowly. “‘Maybe they 
did not see me come at all. Maybe the 
first they saw was me on top of their para- 
pet, shooting down into them.” 

They now came to the fringe of a forest— 
the famous Bois des Forges. Again a ma- 
chine-gun held them up. The fog was 
clearing in patches. They could see the 
spot from which came the deadly sprinkle 
—a concrete pill box at the further edge of 
a clearing, with just one aperture—that 
out of which the bullets spit. 

Sergeant Gumpertz worked his way to one 
side of it,then advanced upon its blank flank. 
Crawling the last fifty yards, he reached, 
undetected, the foot of the wall below the 
aperture. He rose slowly along the wall, a 
grenade in hand. When his hand was al- 
most at the aperture, with a little flip of 
the fingers, as one feeds a piece of sugar to 
a horse, he let the grenade drop within. 

A muffled explosion seepeiebel in the her- 
metic space, and the iron door at the back 
flew out. Sergeant Gumpertz looked with- 
in. He did not look long. Once more the 
platoon had swept up; once more they 
were going on—through green woods, 
now wet with mist, draped in fog. 

“Zip—zip—zip—meeau—au-au."" — Ser- 
geant Gumpertz was being shot at, was 
being sighed from somewhere. 

“‘There’s the son-of-a ——,"’ one of 
Gumpertz’s men shouted. Up ahead, in a 
platform high up in a tree, a gray clad 
form could just be described. 

“You get him,’’ said Gumpertz, who 
had no rifle, and his soldier ‘‘got him.” 

Down out of the tree the gray form came 
falling like a squirrel. But falling, he 
caught a branch, righted his tumble, and in 
a last long slide along the tree trunk, 
reached the ground on his feet, grabbed his 
automatic still fighting. A boy of the 

latoon, coming a-thwart him, bayonetted 
ion before he could press the trigger. 

They came to a Centon major leaning 
weak and pale against a tree, his left arm 
holding in its hand a limp terribly shat- 
tered right arm. He spoke English. Gum- 
pertz stopped a moment to point out 
toward the rear first aid stations. 

‘“‘Never mind me,’’ gasped the major. 
“Help my men! Help my men!"’ and re- 
mained there, weak and pale. 


HEN there resounded ahead of the pla- 

toon a great rolling crash of cosmic 
proportions. A German counter-barrage, a 
wall of bursting shells was advancing 
steadily toward them. The platoon was in 
a clearing; they dropped to the earth, try- 
ing to dig little holes before the thing was 
on them. The barrage came on steadily, 
and slowly rolled over them. 

And then they came on the run upon a 
battery of ‘‘155'’ howitzers—big guns, such 
as you see usually only far in the rear—and 
the four big guns were already captured 
guns: they had been captured by their cap- 
tain, Mallon. Standing on the emplace- 
ment he was questioning the battery's 
German commander. The German com- 
mander was not standing up; he was seated 
Sitting on the ground, his head in his 
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hands, he was gently shaking that head 
and trying to free it from the cobwebs that 
enmeshed it and of a twittering of little 
birds that singularly haunted it. 

For Captain George H. Mallon, in cap- 
turing the battery of big cannon had used 
his own usual and peculiar method. He 
had swung his right and had struck the 
battery commander on the jaw. 

The Jewish sergeant greeted his Irish 
captain. He was glad to see him. For this 
was about the first the company had seen 
ofits captain since the beginning of thedrive. 


E HAD become separated from his 
men in the fog soon after going over. 
But picking up here and there nine other 
lost souls, with these he had carried on. 
And in his promenade in the fog toward 
the objective, had taken on the way nine 
active machine-guns, before coming upon 
the howitzers 
Here is the citation which, in the severe 
and meagre military language, describes 
this small stroll which got him the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor: 


“George H. Mallon, Captain 132d In- 
fantry, 33d Division. In the Bois des 
Forges, France, September twenty-sixth. 
Becoming separated from the balance of his 
company because of a fog, Captain Mallon 
with nine soldiers pushed forward and at- 
tacked nine active hostile machine-guns, 
capturing all of them without the loss of a 
man. Continuing through the woods, he 
led his men in attacking a battery of four 
155-millimeter howiczers, which were in 
action, rushing the position and capturing 
the battery and its crew. In this encounter, 
Captain Mallon personally attacked one 
of the enemy with his fists. Later, when 
the party came upon two more machine- 
guns, this officer sent men to the flanks 
while he rushed forward directly in the 
face of the fire and silenced the guns, being 
the first one of the party to reach the nest. 
The exceptional gallantry and determina- 
tion displayed by Captain Mallon resulted 
in the capture of 100 prisoners, 11 machine- 
guns, four 155-millimeter howitzers and 
one anti-aircraft gun.”’ 


Sergeant Gumpertz and his platoon re- 
sumed their advance. The fog was giving 
signs of lifting; they burst out of the 
woods, and the Meuse lay before them. 

It was ten o'clock and they had reached 
their objective. The sun suddenly burst 
through the fog in full splendor. Over 
there a bit to the right a bridge lay across 
the river, and packed upon it the retreat- 
ing Germans were passing. Lying com- 
fortably along the edge of the wood, the 
men turned their rifles upon that bridge. 

Fists were of no use here. Captain Mal- 
lon, borrowing a rifle from one of his men, 
set himself to some earnest target practice; 
lying by his side, his first sergeant emu- 
lated him. It was now ten o'clock; they 
had started at five thirty. They had done 
a rather good carly morning's work, the 
Irish captain and his Jewish sergeant; they 
deserved this little rest. 


HUS Sergeant Gumpertz won the 

Congressional Medal of Honor. But 
his fighting did not end there. On October 
eighth, the division attacked again. 
Crossing the Meuse it took the forest of 
Consenvoye in a bitter protracted battle, 
and Gumpertz was wounded and forced 





for time to go to the rear. 

For the rest of the battle of the Argonne, 
Gumpertz was in the hospital. But he was 
with his company once more when the 
division marched into Luxembourg after 
the Armistice. And there he was when 
prdered to the Army Headquarters at 
Chaumont to receive his medal 

January twenty-third had been set as the 
day for the ceremony, and Sergeant Gum- 
pertz arrived in time. But General Pershing 
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was on a tour of inspection; the pinning of 
medals was postponed to February sixth. 

Sydney G. Gumpertz is now settled in 
New York. He is commander of the S. 
Rankin Drew Post of the American Legion, 
and much interested in Legion affairs. In 
his office are framed many certificates testi- 
fying to his awards of the Medaille Mili- 
taire, the Legion d’Honneur, the Italian 
war cross, the medal of Verdun, and so 
forth and so forth. Burt it is in the draw- 


ing room of his home you can see the cita- 
tion for the Medal of Honor. 


EIS home every night, too. Whenever 
I asked him when I could see him, he 
would: say, ‘You can get me at home any 
evening.”’ And he would be there—with 
Mrs. Gumpertz, the little lady who 
worked while he fought, till the war gor 
too thick and nervous and she could oniy 
wait. 





3 Medal Men Next Month 


EMEMBER there was only a handful of Americans whose extraordinary acts of heroism in 
the war brought them the most coveted decoration in the world—the Congressional Medal. 


Who were these men? What did they do? Their stories are extraordinary. You have read two 
of them that have been hailed as a great contribution to the literature of the World War. 


And, remember, if it weren’t for the NEw M<CLURE’s you would not likely be hearing any- 
thing about these heroes—decorated, yes, but unknown and unsung. 


James Hopper continues his flaming epic of these famous daredevils of the A. E. F.— 
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horses and rides off with it, 
sible?’’ asked Rapidan gravely 

And out of way to 
hide your wagon tracks from me, turning 
out of the road through the rocks—" 

It was getting time to make camp,” 
Rapidan reminded him 

Why not go on to the Bill Smith place? 
Why not camp by the road anywhere? 
You've got water along.”’ 

When a shrug could take the place of a 
spoken answer the sheriff might be reason- 
ably sure of provoking one 

If I took you along with me,”’ 
Law thoughtfully, ‘‘a few days in 
cooler might make you come clean.” 

Might,” agreed Rapidan “Might 
not. I’m not what you'd call a chatty 
party, you know. Besides, you haven't 
any charge to bring against me that would 
hold me Fifty dollars, you said, dida't 
you, Barfoot?” 

“You bet!"’ 


am I respon 


you ve gone your 


said 
the 


cried Barfoot. 


” M,”’ SAID the 
No charge, eh? 
*“By the way, Rapidan,”’ he rapped out, 
where were you last night? Before you 
started out this way?” 
Nacional.” 
What for?”’ 


Business 


sheriff. ‘“A cinch? 


With Barfoot, there 
And when you left Barfoot? 

at Honeycutt's.”’ 
stable to get 


Back to my outfit, 


Stopped in at the 
didn't you? 


your 
horse 

It was time for one of Rapidan's curt 
10ds. And for him to ask himself swiftly 
just what was coming 

What happened at the stable? 

you were there?”’ 

So Law knew about that, too. 
eyed him thoughtfully 


“You were about to make an arrest?” 


While 


Rapidan 


Lucky Money 


Continued from page 43 


“You had trapped 


said Rapidan swiftly 
back of the stable 


your man outside, 

and he got away!" 
And you never guessed it until this 

very minute, I suppose,"’ grunted Law. 

“No. I didn’t guess. Not until this 
very minute.”’ And he allowed himself 
the luxury of a second soft whistle 

“Go ahead,"’ Law urged him. ‘‘Tell me 
what you know. Let's have this straight 

if you can manage it.” 

‘IT was in the barn, at the back end. It 
was pretty dark; the stable boy had a 
smoky lamp up forward but it didn’t help 
much where I was. I got to my horse, 
though, and got him saddled all right. 

“Then the row started just outside. 
Sounded like a party staged to beat some 
guy up. I listened a minute, wondering 
about it. They were just outside the back 
door by then. You see; I didn’t know 
what it was all about; I took it for just a 
common, everyday sort of a border row. 
Hadn't any idea you were mixed in it, 
sheriff, or that it was an affair of the law.”’ 

“Sure not,’” laughed Law ironically. 
“Go ahead."’ 

“All of a sudden,”’ 
gravely, ‘‘another man too 
fracas. And 

‘A man about your size, 
Rapidan?"’ said Law sharply 

Rapidan appeared to reflect. 
reflect—swiftly. 

‘I'd say he was, Sheriff," he answered 
at last. ‘‘Just about my size. It was 
pretty dark in there, as I've told you. Well, 
this man—he must have been standing real 
close to where I stood!—rushes out 
through the door and there's a pretty hot 
how-de-do for a spell. You'd know that 
part of it? 

“Then one of the men, maybe the one 
you were trying to take in tow, sees his 


oor ma went on 


a hand in the 


wasn't he, 


And he did 
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chance and streaks into the barn. He gets 
aboard a horse before you could say scart, 
and is up and away. Somebody outside 
gets reckless, spraying lead around; I see 
this is no place for a quiet man; I fork 
saddle-leather myself—and it’s good night 
to Nacional."’ 

The sheriff had listened with straining 
intentness to every word. So had the 


deputy, Tipton. So had Barfoot. 


** AND you,” cried Law, looking about 

to spring on him, ‘‘you, the man 
that has got Jim Terril out of my reach, are 
the man that butted in last night in Na- 
cional! You're the man that blocked me 
just as I was about to rake in another 
murdering hound! You—"’ 

Rapidan lifted his eyebrows as high as 
eyebrows could go and stared back at him 
coolly. 

‘Just how do you make that out?’’ he 
asked gently 

Law glanced at Tipton and smiled grim- 
ly. Then he bestowed a keen examin 
ing glance again upon Rapidan, seeming 
strangely concerned with his legs! Rapidan 
looked down, wondering what drew that 
look. 

‘Look inside his campoody, Tip,’’ Law 
commanded. ‘Hanging right by the side 
of the door.”’ 

Tipton nodded and vanished into the 
gay little house. A vague uneasiness 
descended upon Rapidan. There was 
something in the air that he couldn't 
grasp. Why had Law looked at him that 
way, seeming interested exclusively with 
his legs? And what would Tipton find 
inside—hanging at the side of the door? 

Tipton thrust his head out to announce 

“You're right, Jesse. Shows up a mile. 
Same thing.’~ 

‘“Fine."’ said Law genially. 
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ing back to ew he said with the 
same jovial satisfaction: ‘So, Rapidan, if 
I can’t take you in for one job, I can for 
another! You're the man that butted in 
last night in Nacional.” 

“Sounds interesting. I'd be more in- 
terested in knowing how you think you 
can prove a thing like that. Or at least, 
perhaps you'd not mind saying why you 
think that I was mixed in that scrimmage 
in Nacional?”’ 

“Hear the boy!"’ said Law, and laughed 
good humoredly. “I shot a bit wild 
maybe last night; small wonder, with 
some big stiff whanging me over the head 
with a flagpole! But I had the hunch, 
even then, that I potted one bird!— Say, 
limp any off your left leg?"’ 

Mystified, Rapidan shook his head. 


” ADN'T noticed,’ he said drily. 
“Bring ‘em along, Tip,"’ said Law. 

Tipton brought Rapidan’s black chaps. 
Rapidan’s brows shot up quizically. 

“Blood on ’em?"’ he queried drily. 

“You guessed it,"’ retorted Law. “‘We 
found blood first on your saddle; sweat 
leather and stirrup. Left side. Blood on 
the left side of your chaps. See?"’ 

“I see,”’ said Rapidan. ‘‘Yes, I see. 
And now all you've got to do is find a 
bullet hole somewhere in my left leg and— 
bingo! you pop me into the pen!”’ 

““Look out for ‘em, Rapidan,”’ cried 
Barfoot eagerly. “You don’t have to 
strip for ‘em! You want a lawyer, quick! 
Me, I'm your man.” 

‘He'll need about ten lawyers like you, 
Barfoot,’’ snorted Law. 

Once more Rapidan was thinking swift- 
ly. And not p seer of himself this 
time. Of that other man who had ridden 
his horse from the Nacional stable; who 
had vanished without a word. A man 
who, no doubt, would be limping today, 
favoring his left leg. 

Suddenly he looked up at Jesse Law, and 
that glorifying grin of his softened all the 
harsh lines of his face. 

““v'll make you a sporting proposition, 
She iff,’’ he offered brightly. ‘‘Step with 
me into my house. We'll take a look and 
see if I've got a hole in the leg. If I have, 
I go along with you—and don’t even re- 
taina lawyer. If I haven’t—you apologize 
and skip along. What say?” 

Law regarded him shrewdly, wondering 
what the man was up to now. And Rapi- 
dan, chuckling softly, turned and led the 
way toward his wagon—and limped 
slightly as he did so. 

“Done!"’ cried Law. ‘Come ahead, 
Tip. Keep an eye on this bird. He's got 
something up his sleeve."’ 

‘Up my trousers leg you mean, don't 
you?” chuckled Rapidan. 

Barfoot would have surged along with 
them but was waved back by little Tipton. 
The three men, the sheriff first, Rapidan 
next and Tipton bringing up the rear, 
stepped up into the little house and Tipton 
closed the door after them. Rapidan, be- 
fore two pair of bright, hard eyes exposed a 
muscrlar pair of legs—intact. Never a 
wound of any sort. 

Law looked puzzled—then swore. 

“All right, all right. I apologize,’ he 
snorted and went to his horse. 

At a look from Vega Alarcon, Krebs 
and the Honeycutt girl rode off on their 
jaded horses. 

A moment later Rapidan came down 
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from the wagon, and toward the girl. 
Senorita Alargon stood at her horse's 
side, as though about to mount. He had 
not noted the horse before; there had been 
so much else to occupy him. It was a tall, 
rangy dark red-bay. Suggesting Barfoot's 
apocryphal burro, it had two white fore- 
feet. it wasn't the horse Rapidan had 
ridden out of the Nacional stable last night 
—well, then, he had no eye for horses! 


ARFOOT came spurring up to say, 
his voice confidentially lowered: 
““Look here, Rapidan; you had one of 
two things in am when you helped Jim 
Terril skip along: Either you're playing 
in with him for some reason and mean 
him to get clean away-—or you intend to 
be the one who hands him over when you 
get ready, and cop off the reward.” 
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| gg Be it a good thing 
that he gave up peda- 
gogy for the writing 
game? Yes, Mr. Gregory 
was once a high school 
— al, but he felt 
imself pulled in the 
direction of authorship 
and it was irresistible. 

As a writer of Western 
stories, he’s long been 
an ace, and his ‘‘Lucky 
Money”’ proves it again. 























*“Just who was the man that gave the 
sheriff all that trouble at the Nacional 
stable?’’ he asked abruptly. 

“It was a gent that held up the pay- 
master and guard that were taking the 
pay-day cash down to the Esperanza Mine; 
the gent that gored the two of them and 
rode off with the swag! A lot of fifty 
dollar bills and smaller change. And if 
you happen to forget about it again, ask 
me the next time I see you and I'll tell 
the tale over for you." 

“Both men killed?’’ queried Rapidan. 

“Couldn't say,’’ returned Barfoot, un- 
concerned. ‘“They were pretty sick hom- 
bres last night; whether the angels have 
got ‘em yet or not, I don’t know.” 

“Wait a minute."’ Rapidan turned back 
into his little house to get the new rifle 
which he had promised Barfoot in ex- 
change for the old one; might as well com- 


plete the trade now. He was glad to 
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think of it; thus he would deprive the 
shyster of the obvious excuse a looking 
him up again. 

He stepped to the gun rack and stood 
before it a moment, seeming deep in 
thought. It was merely that the old rifle 
he had put here was not quite as he had 
left it. Someone had taken it down; no 
doubt had inspected it; again no doubt had 
put it back hastily. At any rate he had 
turned it end-for-end; Rapidan had left 
it with the muzzle pointing forward; it 
was now reversed. 

Jesse Law, of course; or little Tipton 
So it had caught the sheriff's, or the depu- 
ty’s eye, had it? Hm— 

He took down the new rifle he had 
promised in exchange for this one and re- 
turned to Barfoot. But Barfoot had his 
own ideas on the subject; he wheeled his 
horse and rode off to rejoin the sheriff, 
waving the gun away and calling out that 
he didn’t want to be bothered lugging it 
this morning; he'd call for it some other 
time. 

Rapidan saw how Jesse Law stopped 
for a few words with Miss Alarcon, and 
how the girl had little to say and ap- 
peared scarcely to be listening to him 
Presently Law rode away, Tipton and 
Barfoot with him. 

Rapidan came down from his wagon 
and, hat in hand, went to where the girl 
stood by her horse. ; 

“I didn’t know I was trespassing when 
I pulled up under the coutnivente,” he 
remarked pleasantly. ‘‘It was dark, you 
know. Am Ito step along, too?"’ 

She mounted, swinging up easily, grace- 
fully. The two Bowens, Agatha and Mari- 
borough, withdrawing dejectedly paused 
hesitantly to look back at her. Her eyes 
passed them by and came to rest, very 
cool and very impersonal, on Rapidan. 

“Who are you?’ she asked, managing a 
touch of arrogance in the simple question. 

‘A stranger in these parts,’ he advised 
her lightly. ‘‘Name of Rapidan. But 
since names don’t count—"’ 

‘Names do count!"’ she flashed out at 
him. ‘‘Nothing has more weight—or 
less. I am Vega Alargon!"’ 


LSO, quite incidentally for Rapidan, 

the name of a very old and very famous 

Spanish family. How she spoke the two 
names—Vega Alarcon. 

“When I first saw you,"’ said Rapidan, 
his gravity profound, his drawl accentu- 
ated, “‘I thought you must be the Young 
Queen of Spain." 

“Tck!"’ said Vega Alarcon. And, un- 
doubtedly, would have ridden away with 
no more ado were it not that something 
which may rise superior even to tall pride, 
held her. Curiosity. So she tarried to 
add, though the while she must tap at 
her stirrup with her whip and so set her 
horse dancing: 

“Yes, you are trespassing. You ask, 
shall I send you away? It would be best 
if you told me more of yourself, what you 
do here and—and some other things, Mr. 
Rapidan.”’ 

“The postscript embodies the soul of the 
letter,’’ said Rapidan. ‘‘These other things, 
Miss—"’ he was tempted and fell—** Miss 
Allycoon.”’ 

Yes, she did it! Had the horses been 
running away, had the automobile been 

lunging over the cliff, had the aeroplane 
been falling, she must have taken the time 








for the inevitable correction Al-ar-con.”’ 

So soberly did he repeat it after her that 
she looked at him a bit suspiciously. If 
he dared make fun of her! 

‘'First,"’ she said stiffly, “‘did you have 
a hand in the escape of Jimmie Terril?”’ 

It was a delight to listen to her utter- 
ance, such liquid notes did she make of the 
harshest of Anglo Saxon sounds; she had 
almost said—one can but approximate 
Vega Alargon’s, *‘Mees-ter Rah-pee-than.”’ 


“TT WOULD appear that I did have a 

hand in allowing some one whose 
name may have been Jim Terril to go on his 
Ww undeterred.”” 

‘That's a long way around to say— 
ncthing at all,’’ she said with a touch of 
impatience. “‘I like to have a thing said 
in as few words as possible. A ‘yes’ or a 
‘no’ would have answered my question, 
and more clearly.’’ 

‘Now, as for me,’’ he responded in what 
may have passed for a burst of confidence, 
“IT could listen entranced if certain people 
I know would take a thousand words to 
say ‘Good morning." "’ 

“Did you help Jimmie Terril? Did you 
give him a horse so that he could escape?”’ 

“I'd like to oblige you with brevity, 
but if you're interested you'll have to lis- 
ten to the whole story. Go ahead? All 
right.”’ 

‘Three or four days ago I picked a man 
up in the desert, the other side of Indian 


Palms. He was in pretty bad shape for 
want of water; clean off his head and half 
dead I didn’t bother about his name; 
neither did he. I simply brought him 
along as far as Honeycutt’s. And there I 
first saw the reward sign, mentioning 


Jim Terril and describing him. A little 
while later I saw two of the Honeycutt 
outfit, those two you just sent on their 
way, streaking for Nacional, each trying 
to get there first 

‘“T had a horse saddled and tied to my 
wagon wheel. I went inside my castle, 
dropped the portcullis and didn’t look out. 
1 had told the man with me about the 
two people whooping on their way to 
Nacional. When I did look out, after a 
while, he had actually taken my horse and 
gone , 

‘*And, by the way, he never told me his 


name. He did start to, but I remember 
I didn’t let him finish. And there you 
are.” 


Her eyes brightened with his recital. 

“You wouldn't save a poor fellow from 
death in the desert,”’ she said softly, ‘‘only 
to hand him over to the hangman later.” 

‘You're glad to have him go free?"’ 

‘For the part you took in that, Mr. 
Rapidan, I should say that you are wel- 
come on the Alarcon ranches and that 
there must be no talk of trespassing. But 
now,’ and the smile which had flashed 
out upon him was suddenly darkened and 
blotted out by her frown, ‘“‘we come to 
another matter. 

“Last night near Nacional there was a 
robbery; two men were shot down and 
may die. And you—it would seem that 
you had some part to play in that affair, 
also? That you hetped the robber to get 
away? Is that true?”’ 

‘Now, look here,’’ he expostulated 
good humoredly, ‘‘you’re asking a lot 
of questions! You'll be wanting to know 
all about me, what and where and why—"’ 


“I should want to know about any 





stranger—trespassing on my father’s land,”’ 
she said curtly. 

He nodded slowly; he appeared deep 
in reflection, eyes down while her own, 
for the first time not under surveillance, 
were frankly busy taking him in. In the 
end he sighed and shook his head and 
sighed again. And now when he looked 
up she thought that his eyes had in them 
an expression of sadness, of wistfulness— 
or was it contrition? 

“You're right. I understand. You'd 
want to know what kind of a man it was; 
that’s natural. Well, Miss Allycoon—"’ 

‘*Al-ar-con!"’ she jerked him up. 

“Yes. Miss— Maybe I'd better call 
you just—Vega?’ he suggested mildly. 
“It’s a real nice name and—"’ 

“No! To you, if I find cause to address 
you, I am Miss Alarcon. And you were 
going to say—"’ 

“You are wanting to protect your 
father’s interests, ri your own? I can 
see that. You don’t like to throw me off 
the ranch, and yet one in your position 
must make sure. Well,’’ and he relieved 
himself of another amazing sigh, “I’m 
not much of an asset, I reckon; but I hope 
I'm not what you're afraid of: a trouble- 
breeder. 

‘“T won't say I haven't been in trouble a 
time or two in my life; most of us poor 
fellows, you know, knocking around 
among the lower classes do at times get in 
with bad companions. And then, I'm 
afraid, we sometimes do things we're not 
quite proud of. I did have a fight lately; I 
won't say that’s why I moved along to an- 
other place—but I did step along just after 
it happened. It—it— | You see, I thumbed 
a man,"’ he blurted out, as if to have the 
worst of it over with. 

‘“‘Thumbed?"’ she repeated after him, 
mystified. 

‘When you thumb a man,” he ex- 
plained, with the final sigh, “‘you grab 
him by the face. You get your thumbs just 
underneath his eyes—and you press. 
There's a knack to it, of course; if you 
know just how, out pops his eye!"’ 

“Oh!” she gasped. **And you—did that?” 
*“‘TESS than a month ago,”” he confessed. 

‘And, if you want to know the kind 
of a man I am—well, I’ve kept it with me 
as a sort of a luck charm!"’ 

“You mean—'’ She shuddered and 
reined back from him. 

“Want to see it?’’ asked Rapidan. The 
hand in his pocket flashed out and there in 
the palm she saw a shiny and remarkably 
blue and ingenuous glass eye. 

“Oh!” she cried out again and her face 
went as red as a pzony as it dawned on her 
that this sober-faced wretch had been play- 
ing with her as no man had ever so much as 
thought of doing with Vega Alarcon. 
Even his pronunciation of her name, trick- 
ing her into correcting him, had been for 
the sake of his own amusement. 

Her whip went up as though she meant 
to strike him. Then she whirled her 
horse and—there is no other word for it— 
fled. 

He watched her speculatively. 

“They've stuffed that poor little thing 
so full of pride that she can hardly 
breathe,’ he concluded. ‘‘Aside from 
that I'd bet a man she isn't so bad.” 

Having watched her out of sight he re- 
called the poor couple that she had ridden 
here to serve notice on. 
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Black Diamond whinnied a greeting and 
Rapidan went to him. 

“And they haven't even shut off th- 
water yet, old boy!"’ he exclaimed, glimns- 
ing the pipes just beyond his horse. ‘‘The 
Young Queen herself raced off and forgot 
it! Wonder if we can get the hang of it? 

“Six miles on to Spanish Hacienda? 
Hm! Come ahead, Diamond, while the 
ponies rest. We'd make that little ride 
just to see this Don Luis Alarcon. Think 
of it; he’s had these chief mourners here for 
years, and borne with ‘em! What a man he 
must be!— 

“Yes, Diamond, we'd take the little 
ride just to feast our eyes on him—even if 
we weren't wondering about a certain 
red-bay saddle horse with white forefeet."’ 


PANISH HACIENDA was the name 
loosely applied to the enormous landed 
estate of Don Luis Alarcon. 

The whole six miles which Rapidan rode 
from the little desolate valley to the cen- 
trally located edifice housing the dis- 
tinguished family extended across Alar- 
con land. And it was land to stir Rapidan’s 
admiration; he had seen nothing to com- 
pare with it for many a day. 

Here were water and fertility; slopes 
dotted with fat browsing herds; broad 
grain fields; dimples in the hills made cool 
and shady with thick-foliaged trees; lush 
meadows. A dozen times he splashed 
through Alarcon Creek on his way. 

From afar he saw the white walls and 
red tiled roof of the big, rambling house. 
It crowned a gentle knoll in the midst of 
rolling fields. There were outbuildings; 
white-walled and red-roofed like the pre- 
tentious home; pepper trees, sycamores and 
cottonwoods spread their black shadows 
across a smooth lawn with its outer high 
wall of adobe, neatly whitewashed. 

The air all about, warm and fresh, was 
sweetened with fragrances distilled by the 
genial sun from the groves of orange and 
Jemon and grapefruit commingled with the 
soft perfume of red and yellow roses. In 
the drowsy air was a quiet hum as of peace 
and content, the voices of a thousand 
pigeons. 

Rapidan dismounted at a stable ample 
enough to house a hundred horses. A 

oung Mexican in beautiful high heeled 
freshly polished, and a more than 
beautiful hat, broad of brim, lofty of 
crown, tasseled of ornate band, came for- 
ward to flash him a white-toothed greeting 
and take his horse. Rapidan asked for 
Seior Alarcon and was directed to the 
house. 

He passed through an imposing iron 
grilled gateway set in the high adobe wall 
and into the enclosure which partook of 
both garden and park. A second young 
Mexican, all in eesh white ducks, was 
compa the massive hardware of a front 

oor of truly noble proportions. Him also 
Rapidan asked for Caor Alarcon. 

“Si, Sefior,”’ replied the boy, eyeing him 
with naive interest. And lifting his voice 
called softly, ‘‘Sefior Mayordomo!” 

And here, shuffling softly along the 
wide, flagged hallway, came one to make 
Rapidan open his eyes. An old man 
crowned with white hair—but garbed in 
what resplendent livery! No field marshal 
in all his glory, no princeling loaded with 
splendid orders, no, not even the head 
dignftary of a modern metropolitan 
hotel could have (Continued on page 100) 
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outshone this “‘SeSor Mayordomo,"’ ot 
Don Luis Alarcon’s establishment 

Rapidan, in the high humor of obeying 
impulses today, clicked his boot heels to- 
gether and paid tribute to all this majesty 
of appearance with a snapping military 
salute. And the old man, seeming weight- 
ed down less by years than by all that gold 
braid he carried, grew taller by a fraction 
of an inch—and looked pleased 

‘Sefior Alarcon?"’ asked Rapidan for the 
third time 

He was gravely invited to enter, and 
ushered into a lofty and spacious room to 
await Alarcon’s coming. One got the 
hotel idea here again; formal furniture 
formally placed, a gilt mantel over an 
ample fireplace containing gilt andirons; 
gilded chairs with golden cushions. Be 
sure that the sun, shining in through the 
several broad windows, lost none of his 
golden glory in this golden place! 

Rapidan gravely moet the oil paint- 
ings whose pictured countenances as 
gravely regarded him in return. What a 
top lofty set they Ladies and 
gentlemen, the wearers of laces and the 
bearers of swords, in their gold frames 
they had the appearance of looking out 
through golden doors—and conveyed the 
impression that, if one stared too vulgarly, 
they would surely withdraw and slam 
those golden doors in the vulgar face 

He has even gilded his ancestors,’’ was 
Rapidan’s inward comment. “Well, no 
doubt that’s what most ancestors need!" 


were! 


PLEASANT voice addressed him from 

he had not heard the 

oncoming steps upon the thick carpet 
You honor my poor house with your 


the doorw ay, 


presence, sefior. 

Rapidan took him in with a sweeping 
glance Miss Alarcon’s father; never a 
doubt of it A voice which, masculine 
enough, suggested her own; an enuncia- 
tion—he had spoken in English, that be- 
ing obviously the courteous thing to do, 
Rapidan being so patently American—te- 
calling hers, having even a richer Spanish 
inflection; he certainly said ‘“‘weeth"’ for 

with " 

“Your ‘poor house’, sefior,"’ said Rapi 
dan gravely, ‘‘is, to me, a palace.” 

Alarcon looked sdenendl just as the 
Mayordomo had looked when he was 
saluted. But he banished the expression 
and indulged in a deprecatory shrug and a 
waved hand in pure nonchalance 

On his own person, as everywhere else 
in his surroundings, Don Luis Alarcon 
struck a note which you aid not have 
dinned in your ears every day Still a 
young man, certainly not over forty-five 
and hardly looking to be forty, he carried 
himself with an amount of dignity that 
could not have been more emphatic in a 
man twice his age; he was as stiff as a ram- 
rod and, except when he allowed himself 
to look pleased, as just now, or smile as 
he did at times, he gave its full meaning 
to the word “‘Hauteur."’ In a word, he 
recked with pride 

Such a man must not even dress as other 
men do. Rapidan found himself wonder 
ing if he even ate or drank or smoked or 
ept like any mere mortal 

He wore the smallest, tightest and high- 
st-heeled black boots imaginable; above 
the boot tops he was clothed in rich black 

lvet pantaloons girded about by a broad 


k silk bele, gold-l Above the 


, 


sl 


uckle | 





belt a pure white silk shirt, a black velvet 
jacket with gold buttons. Then the loose, 
flowing black tie—and above all this, the 
haughty countenance of Don Luis Alarcon. 

It was a handsome face, dark and pas- 
sionate. Full, black, intelligent eyes, 
heavy black mustache twisted somewhat 
fiercely at the ends, a small black chin- 
beard. His brow was high and broad; his 
hair, ink-black, worn longer than most 
men’s and allowed to curl upward at the 
ends 

““And he wouldn't be a bad sort, at 
that," Rapidan decided, “if they hadn't 
told him about his ancestors. 

‘“T was taking the liberty to look at your 
pictures,"’ he said aloud. 

Don Luis inclined his head gravely. 

“You honor me with your interest. 
Yonder,’ and he raised a hand to indicate 
an oil across the room and at the same time 
dazzling Rapidan's eyes with the largest 
diamond they had ever seen, ‘‘is Lope 
Felix de Vega Carpio, of whom, sefior, you 
will have heard, the immortal Spanish 
poet; Seventeenth century. Yonder, Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega; you may have heard him 
named from his connection with the rulers 
of Peru, Inca de la Vega. And here— But 
I may not burden you with my family, eh, 
sefior?”’ 

“It is a privilege,"’ began Rapidan. But 
Alarcon waved his hand, diamond and all, 
in what Rapidan cataloged as the “Off 
with his head,"’ gesture. 

‘At some other time, then, sefor,”’ con- 
tinued Alarcon. ‘I must remember that 
you have come to see me-.on some matter 
concerning which I am, so far, uninformed. 
Even your name, sefior 

‘“Rapidan.”’ 

Don Luis bowed and repeated—there 
was no almost about it this time—*‘Rah- 
pee-than. Sefior Rah-pee-than. I am hon- 
ored, sefior!"’ 

Rapidan’s nod, though curter than Alar- 
con's bow, acknowledged the compliment 
and returned it. 

‘“‘As to my errand, Sefior Alargon, there 
are three matters. First of them, I confess 
to trespassing. I have left my team on 
your land, near the place where the Bow- 
ens cre living 

“It is impossible, sefior, to trespass on 
Alarcon land,"’ was the smiling response. 
“What I hold during my lifetime is, after 
all, God's and every traveller is welcome. 
My fences are to keep my cattle in, not to 
keep men out.”’ 

“Thank you. And I'll not greatly im- 
pose a you as I'll be going on to my 
own place this evening. Concerning that 
place, I understand that you hold a mort- 
gage against it; six hundred dollars and—"’ 

“Then,” interrupted Alarcon swiftly, 
“it is the Bill Smith place? I am right?” 


oS Was the Bill Smith place, to 
be altogether exact; mine now— 
saving for your mortgage. And I should 
like—"’ 

‘“But,"’ cried the other warmly, “‘we are 
neighbors then? And, look, I have not so 
much as had you sit down! You would 
pay the mortgage off? Wefl, well, any- 
thing you like, Mr. Rapidan. Only you 
must forgive me for failing in hospitality, 
if inever so little. Achair— Or, come; we 
shall go into the patio, sefior, where it is 
always pleasant. And there we are going 
to talk!" 

He turned to lead the way and Rapidan 
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went with him. There was the long hall- 
way with shadowy doors opening to right 
and left, glimpses of a dozen rooms and 
now and then of old-fashioned iron grilled 
windows. Ahead of them, at the hall- 
way's end, an arched door way and the 
inner court, heart of your Spanish home. 


HEY were half way down the hall be- 
fore Rapidan aa something which 
gave him on the spur of the moment ¢ 
ysitive shock. The next instant he called 
Pimself a fool for it. Yet there it was just 
the same. The man at his side walked with 
the slightest limp; a limp which all but 
ponte sn. and was scarcely worthy the 
name. A tight boot, even, might explain 
it. But there was no other name for it; a 
limp it was—of the left leg. 

The patio was, of course, a place of de- 
light. There was the little fountain play- 
ing away merrily, singing to itself and 
tumbling into the pool basing it, making 
this a cool, murmurous spot; there were 
fragrant shrubs and blooming flowers; the 
golden fruit of an orange looked out 
through the rich green of the heavy leaves 
and brushed white scented blossoms. 

Alarcon indicated chairs. An iron table, 
of the same blue as the cloudless sky which 
was the only canopy here, stood before 
them. Rapidan noted idly that the ash 
tray upon it was half full of the ends of 
cigarettes. And he could not but note the 
hat on the ground near the table leg. An 
old gray Stetson of a common variety, one 
that had seen much use, that was soiled and 
stained—and that had a peculiar band 
about it. 

But these things at first he noted only 
very casually; his mind, confound it, was 
still upon that very slight, scarcely notice- 
able limp. 

““You will smoke, seJor? 
Or a cigar?”’ 

Ra idan made his own cigarette and 
Don Pais did the same. The brown wheat 
straw paper in Rapidan’s fingers, the white 
rice paper in Alarcon’s were deftly and 
swiftly rolled and were lighted at the same 
match. 

“And now, sefior, if you care to tell 
me of your new rancho? And how I may 
oblige you?” 

**A very small matter, really. In taking 
the place I had to assume the mortgage." 

He stopped there and was for so long 
silent that Alarcon, waiting for him to go 
on, had to prompt him, saying: 

“Si, Sefior. I understand. And, of 
course, you would like to have your 
property clear?” 

Rapidan started. His mind had been far 
afield. What was the matter with him, 
anyway? He hadn't come here to spy on 
his new neighbor; he had no business, 
certainly, in concerning himself with a lot 
of trifles which could not conceivably have 
anything to do with him. And yet that 
was exactly what he was doing. A man’s 
limp, to begin with. Then a hat on the 
ground by the table. Then the pile of 
cigarette ends— 

“If you don’t mind,"’ he said. ““There’s 
six hundred dollars, I believe; and the 
interest, of course—"’ 

Alarcon waved his hand. 

‘‘At any moment you like, Mr. Rapidan. 
As for the interest,’’ he smiled again. “‘A 
very small thing and, between neighbors, 
it pyould be best if we ignored that?”’ 

“That's very good of you,”’ returned 
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F you never have a headache congratu- 
late yourself and turn this page. But 

if you are one of the thousands who do 
suffer from this common ailment read here 


how to find prompt relief by getting at the 
real cause of the trouble. 


7 7 7 


Dull headaches—splitting headaches— 
sick headaches. Few women, or men, es- 
cape occasional headaches—many suffer 
from them almost daily. 


Headaches mean wasted hours, un- 
happy hours—fretful days with the chil- 
dren—engagements cancelled at the last 
minute—evenings of misery among friends 
when you want to look and feel your best. 


7 7 7 


All too often people who suffer from head- 
aches take preparations that simply deaden 
the pain—that give but temporary relief. 
They don’t get at the source of the trouble. 


Sal Hepatica is pleas- 
ant to take and prompt 
in its action. Keep a 
bottle on hand and use 
it whenever you need it. 
Sold in three sizes in 
drug stores everywhere 
— 30¢, 60¢, $1.20 






The reat cause of a great many headaches 
is congestion in the stomach or in the in- 
testines. This congestion produces exces- 
sive blood pressure—and the usual result 
is dizziness and headache pains. 

To relieve a headache, clear away con- 

estion. The approved way to do this is 
by the use of Sal Hepatica, the standard 
effervescent saline. Sal Hepatica corrects 
congestion in the stomach or intestines 
promptly—usually within a half hour. 


Sal Hepatica is the Practical 
Equivalent of European Health Waters 
Sal Hepatica is a delicate compound of the 
same health-giving salines found in the 
waters of the famous European spas where 





Refreshing and pleasant to take, Sal Hepatica 
brings prompt relief from headaches 
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id FHEADACHE ? 


so many wealthy fashionables go to ‘‘take 
the cure’’ and make themselves physically 
fit. And like these European saline wa- 
ters, Sal Hepatica helps correct not only 
headaches but digestive disorders, skin 
blemishes, hyper-acidity, rheumatism, 
liver and kidney troubles and a host of 
other ailments. It corrects acidity and 
flushes away the poisons of waste that are 
the underlying cause of many ills so prev- 
alent today! 

Dissolved in water, Sal Hepatica makes 
a sparkling, bubbling drink—pleasant to 
the palate, refreshing in its effect. It acts 
promptly—and gently. The best time to 
take Sal Hepatica is upon arising or a half 
hour before any meal. 

Don't let headaches rob you of energy 
and happiness. Whenever you feel a head- 
ache coming on—whenever you are tired 
and listless—whenever elimination is 
sluggish—take Sal Hepatica. 

Send for the free booklet explaining 
more fully how Sal Hepatica relieves head- 
aches and corrects many other common ills 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y 98 
71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
more fully how Sal Hepatica corrects many prev- 
alent ills. 


——F———E 





Address — 


EE __ State. — 
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:pidan with an answering smile. ‘But 
I trust we can be neighborly without my 
actually robbing you. Then in a day or 


two, when I can get around to it, we'll 


dispose of this." 

That hat now: He had seen it some- 
where and, reminding himself of Charlie 
Krebs, had to keep asking himself where? 
One should remember it; an old, battered, 
dirty gray Stetson, having a character 
quite its own as all old hats have, it was 
further individualized by its band. A band 
of dull black leather and, in that, common 
enough. But through tiny slits ran a 
narrow strip of red leather making a rath- 
er striking design. You'd remember a 
thing like that Rapidan did. And, 
though he could not yet come at the 
reason, it irritated him that he could not 
fic the hat to its owner's head. 

Certainly it was no hat of the exquisit: 
and somewhat pompous Don Luis Alarcon! 


T BELONGED to the man who, a few 
minutes ago, had been sitting here talk- 
ing with Alarcon. Half the cigarettes in 
the ash tray were of thin white paper such 
as Alarcon smoked now; the others were of 
brown wheat-straw, like Rapidan’s own 
Left by the man of the hat—he had gone 
away hastily as Rapidan came 
A limp which did not concern him, a 
hat and a heap of cigarette ends which did 
not concern him Well, he might as well 
go ahead with another matter which con- 
cerned him no more; might be a neighborly 
thing to do, at any rate : 
There is another thing,"’ he said, turn- 


ing to his host who, he feared, began to 
ask himself what sort of an old fish his 
caller was 

“I don't want to be downright imperti- 
nent, but this may interest you. First, do 
you mind if I ask by any chance you were 
in Nacional last night?” 

Alarcon shook his head and permitted 
his eyes to express what his lips refrained 
from saying; that this, coming from a 
stranger, was an odd inquiry. 

“No, sefior,"’ he said aloud. ‘‘I re- 
mained here at home." 

‘““Well, a horse which I think must be- 
long to you was there. Did you know?” 

“A horse belonging to me?”’ Again he 
shook his head, though not so positively 
now. ‘No, I did not know. Are you 
sure, sefior?”’ 

“If it is your horse. A tall red-bay; two 
white front feet that look, at a little dis- 
tance, like half socks? A white blotch on 
one nostril? A small scar, roughly V- 
shaped on the left shoulder?”’ 

“But, sefior! Valgam: Dios, you de- 
scribe for me one of my favorite saddle 
horses!"” 

There was interest enough in his eyes 
now, frowning interest. He looked at 
Rapidan curiously. 

“You have an eye for horses, Mr. 
Rapidan,"’ he said quickly. 

OVeg 

‘And you saw that horse last night in 
Nacional? You are sure? And something 
happened to make you interested, to have 
you speak to me of it 

‘“A dozen words tell the tale,’’ said 
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Rapidan. ‘And you're welcome to it."’ 

Briefly he told of the affair at the stable, 
his own part omitted. Alarcon, his frown 
deepening all the while, listened intently. 
He sonal his cigarette away and made a 
new one, staring at it thoughtfully. 

“This is a strange thing, Mr. Rapidan,” 
he said very gravely. “I do not under- 
stand— Hassomeone— Isit possible—"’ 

Abruptly he fell silent. And it was 
during this short silence while Alarcon 
Seoctied. that Rapidan heard a muffled 
sound which, at any other time in the 
world would have gone unheeded. Some- 
where near by, in one of the rooms ovenin 
on the patio, a man sneezed. Sneezed, tried 
to stop the paroxysm and sneezed aguin. 
It sounded as though he had clapped both 
hands over his mouth, or as though he had 
put his face in a pillow. 

From that sneeze Rapidan remembered 
the hat—and from the hat he was sure of 
the man who sneezed—Bill Smith who 
always had hay fever! Bill Smith who, 
the courts had declared, had been mur- 
dered and burned by Jim Terril! Bill Smith 
hidden here, at Spanish Hacienda! 

Don Luis was on his feet instantly. 

‘*Shall we go to the stable and look at 
that horse, Mr. Rapidan?”’ 

“By all means,"’ said Rapidan drily. 


When Rapidan arrived at his ranch, he found 
a surprise awaiting him. Is Rapidan a hunted 
criminal as well as Terril? And what does the 
lawyer Barfoot know about it all? Don't miss 
the third instalment of this vivid story appear- 
ing in the October New McCvurs’s! 


Achmed Gives Allah a Big Hand 


Well, Sir George wore a monocle; and he 
had never had to do anything; and he 
smiled his lazy way through life without 
ever seeming to care much about anything; 
and ° 

There were many ‘‘ands'’; indeed, there 
were so many “‘ands’’ that had they not 
come to Africa 

However, they did come to Africa. And 
in that particular part of Africa there was 
a man of destiny—other people's destiny. 
And there was also Allah. 

Miss Pamela Vinney had a very nice 
laugh, a laugh instinct with all the qual- 
ities desirable in laughs, and she was 
laughing. 

Sir George suddenly lost interest in the 
monocle Parker was hunting 

‘Never mind now, Parker,”’ said he 
hastily; “‘you can find it later. Get me a 
spare one from the suitcase."" And he re- 
sumed his dressing with unusual energy 


HEREUPON, Miss Vinney laughed 
again. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that Miss Vinney’s laughter was in 
any way connected with Sir George 
Miss Vinney was laughing at Achmed 
She liked Achmed; she found him most 
wmusing; but she also liked him because 
he did. A fact which Achmed appreciated. 
He liked Miss Vinney. 
So they stood in front of the line of tents, 
and they laughed. 
But Achmed did not like Mr. Fortescue 
Therefore, when Mr. Fortescue emerged 


Continued from page 75 


from the tent next to Sir George's, Achmed 
stopped laughing 

He was a m2nful, handsome gentleman, 
Mr. Fortescue. He was big and he was fair, 
and he was most enviably tanned. Indeed, 
as has been said, he was altogether 
interesting 

He strode manfully across to Miss 
Vinney. Mr. Fortescue smiled graciously. 
But not at Achmed; he ignored Achmed. 
In common with Mr. Parker, he did not 
encourage familiarity in the black races. 

What, suggested Mr. Fortescue, about 
a little walk before breakfast? 

Achmed looked after them. Then he 
abstractedly drew a line in the dust with 
his big toe and contemplated it earnestly. 

Sir George was trying; Sir George al- 
ways allowed M>. Fortescue to get in first! 
Which was a manifest foolishness, for were 
not all women jealous of the attention 
they received? Verily— 

At this period in Achmed's reflections, 
Sir George appeared. Miss Vinney and 
Mr. Fortescue were disappearing along the 
edge of the kloof below the camp. He 
looked after them for a moment, then he 
looked at Achmed. He approached him. 

Achmed glanced at Sir George out of 
the corner of his eye. 

“Sir!” he said. 

“Yes?” 

‘These rhino, sir, I have spoken of—I 
think it will be perhaps one hour away in 
the motor car!"’ 

Sir George wanted very much to bag a 
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rhinoceros. But there was Mr. Peters 
their ‘‘white hunter’’; and Mr. Peters was 
down with a sharp bout of fever. Sir 
George knew nothing about rhinoceros 
—except that they could be very nasty cus- 
tomers. And what was the use of employ- 
ing a ‘‘white hunter"’ to guide your party 
if you went out hunting without him? 
“He is a jolly good thing to shoot, sir!"’ 


IR GEORGE accepted this statement 

without comment. He was thinking of 
Miss Vinney and Miss Vinney's aunt. If he 
went hunting rhinoceros they would be 
sure to insist on coming too. And— 

‘“*And, sir, the Bwana Peters he will not 
be well for three or four days, perhaps for 
a long time yet! And these rhino they will 
damn well run themselves off!" 

Which was a shrewd thrust on Achmed's 

art. The prospect of another three or 
_ days doing nothing while Mr. Peters 
recovered did not appeal to Sir George at 
all. He was a modest young man, but he 
knew he was a good shot. And he very 
much wanted to get a rhino. 

**I—er—I'll think about it, Achmed,” 
he said. ‘Come and see me after break- 
fast,’” and, turning, he walked off. 

Normally, Achmed would have smiled. 
But he did not. He never felt quite sure 
about Sir George. There were certain 
other matters, however, requiring his at- 
tention, so he too turned and walked away. 

He walked until he came to a convenient 
ant-heap. On the sequestered side of the 
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ant-heap, he sat calmly and slowly down. 
He was exercised in his mind. Things 
between Miss Vinney and Sir George were 
not as he would have had them. And the 
cause of the trouble was Mr. Fortescue. | 
And he disliked Mr. Fortescue! | 
Clearly, there was need for thought. 
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“AITH is a sustaining thing. 
. Achmed had great faith in Allah. 
When his mental processes failed to pro- | 
duce quite the idea he wanted—which was 
unusual, but did sometimes happen,—he 
left ic to Allah. What is more, he left it 
confidently, without any unseemly doubts. | 
Which must have been very gratifying to 
Allah. 

When Achmed came back from the ant- 
heap those matters which had _ been 
troubling him were in Allah's keeping. 
He was a practical disciple, however, and | 
he believed in helping Allah as far as 
possible. 

Wherefore, having assured himself that 
everyone was at breakfast, he strolled non- 
chalantly into Mr. Fortescug’s tent. What 
he did there, and why he did it, can only be 
suspected in the light of subsequent events. 

He said nothing about it to anybody. 
Indeed, he was peculiarly secretive about 
the whole affair. He came out of the tent 
with caution rather than dignity—on his 
hands and knees, under the back flap. 

This may have been attributable to the 
fact that Mr. Parker was standing in the 
clearing in front. And Mr. Parker ap- 
peared to be looking for him. In fact, 
there could be no doubt about it, Mr. Park- 
er was, and he was doing it loudly. 

‘‘Aaa—mid!"’ called Mr. Parker. 

Achmed adjusted his robes composedly. 
Then he circumnavigated the tents and ap- 
proached Mr. Parker from behind. He 
approached swiftly, but noiselessly. 

“Sir, Iam here!’’ he said brightly. 

Mr. Parker jumped; he seemed startled. 
Achmed looked down at him with faint 
: surprise. 

) “Creepin’ hup on anyone like that!’ 
said Parker indignantly. 

“But, sir, you were calling me!"’ he 
pointed out reproachfully. ‘‘I have only 
damn well come!"’ 

Mr. Parker gulped. But Achmed always 
did affect him strangely. 

‘Sir George wants you,”’ he said acidly. 
‘An’ you better hurry—you've kept him 
waiting already!"’ 

Achmed bowed profoundly. 

‘““Blinkin’ black ‘eathen!"’ observed Mr. 

Parker vengefully, as Achmed sadly stalked 
away. 
! There are various ways of approaching 
big game. Broadly speaking, it may be 
said that there is the direct method, and 
the indirect method. 

Achmed favoured the indirect method 

Like greatness, however, the direct 
method is sometimes thrust upon one. It 
: was thrust upon Achmed—to say nothing 
of the others. In justice to Achmed it 
must be stated that it was not his fault 
Indeed, at first, he was rather upset about 
it. But then, he had forgotten about 
Allah. 

It was really Mr. Fortescue’s fault. 

Achmed wanted to circle the forest and 
find their quarry before their quarry found 
them. Which is the essence of the indirect 
method. But Mr. Fortescue looked upon 
Achmed’s presence with the party as 
superfluous. 
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The thing to do was to plunge down this 
path. There would be no game on this 
side of the forest 

Achmed did not like that path. He said 
so; he said so with emphasis. But then, 
he knew it was a rhinoceros path. 

Sir George looked dubious 

Mr. Fortescue made a contemptuous 
gesture. Natives were most awful cowards. 
Bur, of course, if Sir George liked to allow 
the fellow’s fears to sway him 


T SHOULD be understood that Mr. 

Fortescue did not put it quite like thar 
He put it very pleasantly and lightly. But 
that was what it amounted to 

Achmed was silent. And, whatever his 
doubts may have been, Sir George was 
silent too. Perhaps Miss Vinney’s rather 
obvious approval of Mr. Fortescue had 
something to do with that fact 

So it came to pass that Mr. Fortescue 
took the lead, and they started. Miss 
Vinney would have taken the lead with 
him, only Miss Vinney’s aunt was unex- 
pectedly firm about it. Being a peculiarly 
strong-minded lady, she had her own way. 
She and Miss Vinney brought up the rear. 

Sir George joined Mr. Fortescue, and 
Achmed fol! »wed thoughtfully behind him 

They had gone nearly a mile into the 
forest before it happened. Then it -hap- 
pened with disconcerting suddenness. But, 
of course, this was the direct method 

Mr. Fortescue stopped. The others 
stopped too 

“What's that?"’ he asked sharply 

Through the tense hush of the forest 
there came the sound of some heavy body 
stamping and foraging. Then, suddenly, 
it stopped, and the silence seemed slightly 
oppressive 

Achmed looked up. He addressed Sir 
George 

‘It is a rhino, sir,’’ he whispered, *‘and 
I think he has damn well heard us. That 
is why he is quiet so quick.” 

Achmed was right. Even as he finished, 
there was a violent commotion ahead. 
Then things happened quickly. 

From round a — of the path in front 
there appeared a great horned snout; be- 
hind the snout, two small evil eyes; behind 
them a heaving grey body that completely 
filled the narrow path. And it stayed not 
on the manner of its coming; in fact, it 
came like an express train, the hard-beaten 
track thundering beneath its tread 

Such moments are peculiarly revealing. 

‘‘Mem-Sahib—Jump!"" yelled Achmed 

Miss Vinney’s aunt did. She jumped 
splendidly. Incidentally, she must have 
been a muscular lady, for she swept up 
Miss Vinney in her stride 

Mr. Fortescue half turned—and met 
Achmed's eye. He turned away again 
hastily 

But Achmed had seen 

Simultaneously, two shots rang out 
And, as a charging rhinoceros does not 
offer the easiest of targets, one of them at 
least must have been a very good shot. For 
the rhinoceros stopped; he stopped and 
fell dead almost at Mr. Fortescue's feet 

Likewise, one of them must have been a 
very bad shot; a truly astonishing shor, 
even. For it lay embedded in the trunk 
of a cedar tree to the left of the track 

Sir George lowered his still smoking 
rifle and started abstractedly to polish his 
monocle 

Miss Vinney came up breathless} 


“Who got it?’ she asked excitedly. 
“Oh, it was the most thrilling thing I've 
ever seen!’ 

Sir George looked quickly at Mr. For- 
tescue. Mr. Fortescue seemed suddenly to 
awake from some deep pre-occupation. 

‘“‘Er—I think we both fired,”’ replied 
Sir George mildly. 

‘Yes,"’ agreed Mr. Fortescue hastily, 
‘‘we both fired. In fact,’ he continued 
calmly, ‘I think, if anything, Jeffson, I 
may have been just a fraction before you— 
I was shooting from the hip, you know!" 

Sir George did not seem to hear. He 
had turned to Miss Vinney’s aunt, and they 
were inspecting the fallen rhinoceros. But 
Miss Vinney did. She thought it was won- 
derful to bring off a shot like that from 
the hip! Mr. Fortescue must show her how 
he did it. 

Mr. Fortescue would. The great thing 
was to be standing so— 

Unfortunately, at this inoment Achmed 
intervened. 

There was nothing quixotic about 
Achmed. With the help of a knife he had 
removed Mr. Fortescue's bullet from the 
tree. And, as he worked, he had thought; 
he had thought, among other things, of 
Allah 

Verily, Allah was great! He had left the 
matter to Allah, and Allah had excelle« 
himself and done nearly all that was 
needful! 

He smiled—a private, introspective 
smile. He did not like Mr. Fortescue. 

He advanced. 

“Sir, I have got him!"’ he remarked 
brightly. 

“What do you want?” he asked coldly. 

Achmed held out a torn and flattened 
piece of lead about the size of a half crown. 
He held it out with an air of deep interest. 

“Sir, he is yours!"’ he volunteered. 


‘1 HAT are you talking about?’’ in- 
quired Mr. Fortescue haughtily. 

Achmed looked surprised. 

‘‘He is your shot, sir!’ he said. “‘I have 
found him in that tree!"" With a graceful 
sweep of his arm, he indicated the tree. 

Miss Vinney looked at the tree. She 
looked blankly at Mr. Fortescue. 

He was a resourceful gentleman. He 
laughed; he laughed uproariously. 

“The fellow's ca he exclaimed; 
“how could I hit that tree!" 

“But, sir,"’ insisted Achmed amiably, 
‘he is yours! He is all hot! And I know 
he not my master’s—"" he looked unctu- 
ously at Sir George who, with Miss 
Vinney’s aunt, had joined the party, 
‘‘because my master’s gun he fires a little 
hard one, and this he is a big soft one!— 
See!"’ And, from his pocket, he produced 
a round of Sir George's steel-cased 318 
ammunition. 

Mr. Fortescue looked once, hard, at 
Achmed. Achmed met his eyes blandly. 

However, it has been said that he was a 
resourceful gentleman. From ridicule, his 
expression slowly changed to one of dawn- 
ing doubt, then perplexity. Finally, he 
took the piece of lead from Achmed's hand. 

“By jove!"’ he exclaimed wonderingly. 
‘I believe, do you know, that the fellow 
must be right!’ He paused. ‘‘Extra- 
ordinary!"’ He looked from the rhinoceros 
to the tree, then back at the piece of lead. 
“I've never seen a ricochet quite like it 
before!"" Which was really rather clever 
of Mr. Fortescue. 
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But Achmed believed in driving things 
home. There were certain occasions upon 
which he could be very thorough. This 
was one of them. 

“No, sir,"’ he commenced with alacrity, 
“‘he is not a ‘ricketty,’ he went—"’ But, 
suddenly, he stopped. 

““Achmed,"’ said Sir George evenly, 
“take this gun, and, clean it, please.” 
And it must be assumed that there was 
something in Sir George's eye that im- 
pressed Achmed with the desirability of 
abandoning his interesting explanation. 
Taking the gun, he discreetly drew back. 

But Miss Vinney did not appear very 
interested. She seemed rather preoccupied. 

She was really quite an janallligees young 
woman. And she was wondering how the 
cleverest of bullets.could bounce back off 
its target and hit that side of a tree re- 
moved from the said target! And if it was 
not a clever little bullet like that, then it 
seemed very extraordinary that it had not 
hit Sir George! A circumstance of which 
Sir George must, surely, have been aware; 
indeed, he must have been quite discon- 
certingly aware of it! 

Miss Vinney looked at Sir George. 


ND Achmed, from the other side of the 
track, looked at Miss Vinney. He 
smiled. Was not suspicion in the mind of 
a woman but the swift-growing seed of 
certainty— 

Then, he looked along the bore of Sir 
George's rifle and sighed. 

But, even as he sighed, the smile came 
back to his eyes. Had he not taken cer- 
tain steps in the anticipation of having to 
help Allah out with things? 

hey got back to camp in time for a late 
tea. They got back in igh spirits. 

Miss Vinney had rivalled Sir George by 
shooting a leopard, Miss Vinney’s aunt 
had brought en altogether astonishing 
running shot at an oryx, and Mr. Fortescue 
had sodeemed his extraordinary ‘“‘ricochet”’ 
by some very commendable work at the 
longer ranges. 

Achmed disappeared. He disappeared 
silently and quickly as soon as the car 
stopped. 

When he got to the mess tent, tea was 
well in progress. He entered discreetly by 
a side door, and stood by the side of Miss 
Vinney’s chair. 

Miss Vinney glanced up. Mr. Fortescue 
was dwelling again on his very extraor- 
dinary shot that afternoon, and she ap- 
peared to be bored. 

““Yes, Achmed,’’ she asked, ‘“‘what is 
it?” 

Achmed gracefully waved the tray he 
was balancing. 

‘*Madame, it is for Mr. Fortycoo,’’ he 
replied in a confidential voice. 

“Oh, all right, I'll give it to him, 
Achmed,"” said Miss Vinney. ‘‘What is 
it?” 

Achmed lowered the tray. A _ small 
round box reposed in the middle of it. 

*‘Madame, it is the Bwana's maradadi, 
that which you would call ‘smartness,’ *’ 
he informed her unctuously. 

Whether, at that moment, Mr. For- 


“tescue had a presentiment, is not known. 


But, he stopped talking, and Achmed be- 
came the centre of attention. 
“The Bwana’s what?’’ asked Miss 
Vinney. She looked idly down at the tray. 
Itfreally was quite a nice little box; and, 
inscribed in pretty gold letters, on the lid: 
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SUNBRONZE 
All Handsome Men Are Tanned 
Sunbronze 
Gives This Tint 


‘*The Bwana's maradadi, madame,”’ re- 
peated Achmed virtuously; “‘he has 
dropped it, ch? It is very damn good stuff 

I think perhaps he will want 1t?”’ 

Miss Vinney raised her eyes. She turned 
them on Mr. Fortescue. Mr. Fortescue 
had seen what was on the tray. 

Miss Vinney's aunt, apart from being a 
vigorous jumper, was a lady with a vigor- 
ous sense of humour too. She laughed un- 
restrainedly and cruelly. But then, she 
had never shared her niece's sentiments for 
Mr. Fortescue. 

Miss Vinney looked once more at Mr. 
Fortescue. Her eyes seemed peculiarly 
hard and bright. Then, she also laughed. 
And, if Miss Vinney's aunt’s laughter was 
a little malicious, it was not nearlv as 
malicious as Miss Vinney's. 

Mr. Fortescue rose and fled. 

Whereat, an alarmed expressidn spread 
over Achmed's face. He looked after Mr. 
Fortescue. He turned back to Sir George 

“I hope, sir,"’ he asked anxiously, *‘I 
have not damn well brought the wrong 
thing, eh?"’ 

But Sir George avoided his eye. 

“Er —I think you had better go, 
Achmed,"’ he said gravely. 

Achmed went; outside, he smiled. 
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You Never Know 
Your Neighbor in 
New York 


Continued from page 69 


rather like the family in the apartment | 
adjoining. They have lived there three 
years. And I havea feeling they would 
not be adverse to knowing us. We in- 
quire about each other through a floor 
maid. 

Yet it is probable none of us will ever 
crack the ice of convention. In any other 
city we would have been borrowing sugar 
long ago. 

In New York we lose all capacity for 
detail. Constantly seeing so many things 
and people plays strange pranks. I live 
in a congested mid-town area. It is more 








than probable I could not tell you what 
stands on a given corner four blocks away 
although more than likely it is a towering | 
skyscraper. 

An out of towner at the theater will re- | 
member the collar on the uniform of an 
usherette, but the New Yorker is not able | 
to tell you whether a man or woman| 
piloted him to his seat. 

In a western city there is a polar bear 
in a large public park. He is permitted the 
freedom of a large enclosure but year after 
year he takes a few steps forward and a few 
steps backward from the time he awakens 
until he goes back to sleep. 

The explanation is that the animal grew | 
up in a cage where space permitted him | 
only this slight freedom in moving about 
and he still believes he can do nothing else. 

The polar bear is typical of New York's 
aloofness. It cannot break the spell. | 
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“Now I know...! 


She did not know what was the matter... she was not ill 
. .. but something was wrong. The old energy was gone. Her 
married life seemed to have become a failure. Was it her 
fault? She asked a doctor to examine her. He told her what 
was wrong. 

Most fastidious women today practice sane habits of living 
and feminine hygiene to safeguard their health and vitality 
and youthfulness. But a great many actually injure them- 
selves by following unsound advice or using the wrong dis- 
infectant. In this vital matter you must have the facts. 


The makers of “Lysol” Disinfectant will send you free a 
booklet called “The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 
It contains the rules for practicing feminine hygiene which 
every woman should know. Send the coupon now. 


But while waiting for the booklet to arrive, take no more 
dangerous chances. “Lysol” Disinfectant has, for nearly forty 
years, been the standard disinfectant with physicians and 
hospitals when germs must be killed. Buy a bottle of “Lysol” 
Disinfectant today at the nearest drugstore. Complete direc- 
tions come with every bottle. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold at retail only in the brown 
bottle packed in the yellow carton. 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J. In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Ltd. 
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Company of Chicago had built up an 
enormously successful mail-order house. 
Sears Roebuck & Company had entered 
the mail-order field on a national scale. 
Merseles, now forty, found opportunity to 
study the methods of these two Chicago 
houses, and decided that they could be im- 
proved upon. New York ought to be as 
good a mail-order center as Chicago. 


HERE was a mail-order house in New 
York, the National Cloak and Suit 
Company, doing a business of a million dol- 
lars a year or so. ‘‘What can you do for us?"’ 
asked the head of the concern when the 
man from Chicago presented himself and 
expressed his desire to join its organization 
‘‘T can give you a new idea every day,” 
was Merseles’s confident response. On that 
basis, he would have had 5,634 new ideas, 
not counting Sundays, for he remained 
with the National Cloak & Suit Company, 
most of the time as vice-president and 
general manager, for eighteen years! When 
he left the company, at the end of 1g20, 
its sales were up to $50,000,000 a yeat 
Out in Chicago, Sears-Roebuck had 
taken the lead in the mail-order field. At 
the end of 1920 the old house of Mont 
gomery Ward & Company found itself 
facing deficit That was 
enough to worry any banking house, even 
one so large and powerful as J. P. Morgan 
& Co., who had become the Chicago 
concern’s financial backers 


a $9,000,00 


Who is the best mail-order executive 
in the world?”’ they asked those who knew. 
And the answer was, ‘“T. F. Merseles.’’ 

At a salary reputed to be $100,000 a year 
he went back to Chicago as President of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, at the 
very beginning of the terrible year of defla- 
tion, rg21. He was fifty-eight years old 
and this was the first time he had the title 
ot president sia 

Figures tell part of the story. In 1922 
Montgomery Ward & Company earned a 
profit of $4,500,000. In 1926 it earned 
$8,806,000. The new policies and new 
methods inaugurated by T. F. Merseles 
have brought this pioneer mail-order house 
back to its former position of leadership 
in its field 

When he went to Chicago in 1921 he left 
his family—his wife and two married 
sons—in New York. ‘“‘If I took my wife 
out there I'd have to establish a home,"’ he 
said to a business associate. ‘“‘If I had a 
home there I'd have to make new social 
connections, which would take up too 
much time and energy. I'm tackling a big 
job for any man, and especially for a man 
of fifty-eight, and I won't have any energy 
to spare for anything else." 

[he first year and a half were enough to 
put most men of that age under the sod, 
but when the tide turned, Mr. Merseles 
began to drop off the years. Fifty-seven 
consecutive months of increasing profits, 
month by month, acted on him like the 
elixir of life 

I don't think Mr. Merseles could tell 
you anything about the details of the 
mail-order business,"" said one man who 
has been intimately associated with him for 
“His great ability lies in the han- 
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Morgan Picked Him For a New Job at 64 


Continued from page 51 


dling of facts, of figures and of men.’ 

The first thing Merseles did when he 
took hold of the Montgomery Ward job 
was to begin putting hope into the person- 
nel. Men like to work for him. He has 
the rare faculty of being able to maintain 
discipline and at the same time to win the 
respect, even affection of his subordinates. 

“He can give you hell and make you 
like it,’’ one of them told me. 

When a thousand or so employees of 
the National Cloak & Suit Company got 
together to give him a testimonial dinner 
just as he was leaving for Chicago, they 
did it because they all loved him. It is 
easy to describe such things in sentimental 
terms, but not always accurate. This oc- 
casion was a sentimental one. 

‘It is no uncommon thing, when Mr. 
Merseles is away on a trip, for him to send 
fifty picture post-cards back to members of 
the organization; not to executives but 
to stenographers, clerks, minor employees 
whose names he never spells wrong,"’ said 
one of his admiring subordinates. 

Business leadership, as Mr. Merseles 
understands it, consists in promoting the 
interests of each individual in the organiza- 
tion by handling all of them from the 
point of view of what is best for the busi- 
ness as a whole, and then seeing to it that 
each of them gets out of it all the money 
he can earn. 

To do that, an executive must learn as 
well as teach, he once told a friend. 
The boss who sits behind a closed door 
and never has intimate contact with his 
employees is certain to miss a lot of new 
ideas, he said at another time. At the 
same time, he must teach his staff not to 
bring to him problems which they can 
solve for themselves. 

The hardest problem for the head of any 
business to solve, Mr. Merseles believes, is 
that of making the staff believe in him. 
If they believe in him when he tells them 
there is a future for them in the business, 
it is good for them, good for the business 
and good for the boss. But usually efforts 
to ‘‘inspire’’ the personnel of an organiza- 
tion are regarded by employees as bunk, 
and rightly, Mr. Merseles believes. 


‘“FTHERE is a somewhat general impres- 

sion among workers of all classes that 
they have to be constantly on the alert or 
they will be paid in rhetoric and pleasant 
words rather than in money,"’ he said once. 
‘Such an impression is largely created, I 
believe, by the somewhat bombastic insti- 
tutional presentations in which some com- 
panies indulge. Everybody is exhorted to 
work unceasingly for the honor and glory 
of the company and is given to under- 
stand in rather a nebulous way that their 
reward is sure to come Some of them can 
hardly be blamed for the perhaps furtive 
thoughts now and then that the main re- 
ward they will get for their good works 
will come in the hereafter." 

So one of Mr Merseles’s new ideas which 
he put into effect when he took hold of the 
Montgomery Ward organization was to 
give the junior employees an object lesson 
instead of a lecture. He got them all to- 
gether—a good sized hall full of them. On 
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the platform were a number of the high 
executives of the company. 

“IT wish I could have a picture of you 
fellows here as you will be twenty years 
from now.’’ Then he turned to one of the 
more important department heads. 

“Mr. Jones,"’ he said, ‘‘stand up. How 
long have you been here and what was 
your salary when you started?” 

Under the chief's questioning it devel 
oped that this executive had started with 
the company at three dollars a week, that 
he had got up to his $12,000 salary by 
work and more work and by trying all the 
time to learn what his superiors could 
teach him. A dozen more told how they 
had been promoted in the same way. 

“It was the best day's work I ever did 
for Montgomery Ward & Company,”’ said 
Mr. Merseles. “‘It got them into the idea 
of working together for the good of the 
company in the belief—vhich was true— 
that each of them would be promoted as 
soon as he proved he deserved it.’ 

His subordinates believe in him. Thar 
is one reason why the biggest bankers in 
the world want him to run big businesses 
for them. Another is that he plays no 
favorites. If aman who has been promoted 
can't stand prosperity, he is disciplined 
He believes in, and applies, the bonus and 
mer prea, system. One depagtment 

ead got a bonus one year amounting to 
8 per cent of his year’s salary. Mr. Mer- 
seles began to hear rumors that this man 
was living far bevond his means. He 
questioned him and found the rumors true. 


‘"T THINK the interests of the business de- 
mand that you should revert at once to 
your former scale of living,” he told the man. 
“*You may say it is no concern of the 
boss how his subordinates live,’’ Mr. 
Merseles said, justifying his action in this 
case. “It és his business. Here was a man 
who was heading for financial troubles, 
if for any reason his department did not 
repeat its success of the previous year and 
earn him another big bonus. And a man 
struggling with personal financial diffi- 
culties cannot give the business which 
employs him his undivided attention.”’ 

Business is T. F. Merseles’s idea of hav- 
ing a good time. He doesn't golf, doesn't 
play cards, belongs to few clubs and patron- 
izes them but seldom. He loves to meet 
people—all sorts and conditions of peo- 
ple—and is fond of telling humorous 
stories to illustrate his points in business 
discussions. He thinks fast on his feet 
and is apt and able in debate. 

He breaks the monotony of running 
the business of which he is the head by 
attending board meetings of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, the Seaboard National 
Bank or some of the other business insti- 
tutions of which he is director. One needs 
to talk with him but a minute or two to 
discover that he gets an immense kick out 
of his job. 

Selling asbestos products doesn’t mean 
anything to him, so long as he is assured 
that what his company is offering is what 
the public wants at a price the public is 
able and willing to pay—which is one 
of the principles of modern merchandizing 
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or the establishment and general accept- 
nce of which T. F. Merseles is largely 
esponsible. The old way of doing business 
vas to stock up with given lines of 
nerchandise and then put the high-pres- 
ure boys on the job to make people take 
hem whether they wanted them or not. 

One of the first things Merseles did when 
he went into the Montgomery Ward busi- 
less Was to try to find out what people 
really did want, how much they were 


willing and able to spend for those things, | 


and then gear the whole organization to 
the production and distribution of those 
commodities and nothing else. 

As to the results he has got in the scant 
year that he has been at the head of the 
Johns-Manville Company, “‘let next year’s 
innual report tell that story,’ says Mr. 
Merseles. 

The inner circles of Big Business have 
long known what sort of a business execu- 
tive T. F. Merseles is. The main reason 
the general public hasn't known him is 


because he dislikes personal publicity. | 


He hates to be in the limelight.” He has 
no vanity, does not pose, tefuses to be in- 
terviewed for publication. His annual 
reports to the stockholders of the corpora- 
tions which he has carried from nothing or 
less to enormous earnings speak for them- 
selves, he thinks. 

He won't like to see this article in 
print. He would like it still less if it con- 
tained the usual line of bunk employed 

bout men in the public eye. For if there 

is one thing which Theodore Frelinghuysen 
Merseles despises more than he does any- 
thing else it is bombast—such as calling 
common sense, “‘applied psychology,’’ for 
instance. 

And that, again, is one of the reasons 
why J. P. Morgan & Company, having 
the $32,000,000 Johns-Manville Company 

n their hands and nobody to run it, put 
T. F. Merseles on the job, even though he 
was sixty-four years young. 


Lord John 
Rolls In 


Continued from page 67 


please, of this schooner?’’ he said to one 
who appeared to be of her crew but was 
not working. 

The questioned one pointed a thumb over 
his shoulder to where a man sat at ease on 
a bale of cotton in the sun. He was of 
vigorous physique and a bold cast of fea- 
tures, who had been having a lively eye 
to the hobo’s doings. Before the hobo, 
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approaching with measured tread, could | 


speak he shouted: 

“Breaking hard are they, Bo?"’ 

The hobo shrugged his shoulders: ‘*Days 
of sunshine and days of darkness—they 
come so to us all, do they not?”’ 

“That's the stuff—don't weaken. Did 
you know a plain clothes man’s been 
huggin’ your wake all the way along.” 

“Good morning, Captain Gorman. Still 
here, I see? When do you intend to sail?”’ 

‘When I get good and ready. Why?” 

“You may sail before that. As for you’ 

Mullaney laid his hand on the hobo’s 
shoulder, “‘I'll take you along. And Cap- 
tain, you'd better come along, too. The 
Chief's been wantin’ to have a word with 
you for a week.”’ 


SEPTEMBEN, 1928 








“You Must Have Spent Years 


on Shorthand” 
‘“No; I learned it in 6 WEEKS!’’ 


ER employer laughed aloud. “Six 
weeks! You're joking, Miss Baker. 
No one could learn shorthand in six weeks.” 

“But I mean it, Mr. Chapman. When I 
came here to work for you, I had only 
studied shorthand for six weeks.” 

The president of the large corporation hesitated; 
the girl was evidently sincere; she expected him to 
believe her. But six weeks! 

“You're fooling, of course, Miss Baker. You have 
been with us not more than a month and you are by 
far the most competent secretary I ever had. Surely 
you don't expect me to believe that you gained your 
present speed and accuracy in only six weeks! Why, 

a great many young ladies who have been here 
with us had studied shorthand for ten months or a 
year or more and still they made a great many 
errors.” 

“That wasn't their fault, Mr. Chapman. That was 
the fault of the system they were taught. Old-fash- 
ioned shorthand requires months of hard study and 
practice and even when it is mastered it is difficult to 
read. But Speedwriting is very easy. I—” 

“Speedwriting?”’ 

“Yes. Haven't you ever seen my notes? You can 
almost read them yourself. See—" 

The big business man took his secretary's note- 
book. 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. 
simple A. B. C’s’.” 

“Yes, surely. That's the secret. That's how I 
learned it in so short a time. Amyone can learn 
Speedwriting. There are only a few easy rules. 
There are no hooks or curves; every ‘‘character” 
you use is a letter you already know—one that your 
hand needs no special training to make.” 

“And it’s called Speedwriting?""—Mr. Chapman 
was more than interested. 

“Yes. Isn't it simple? Can't you read that? See— 
here is the first letter you ever dictated to me. Those 
notes are a month old, but I can read every word of 
them. That is another advantage Speedwriting has 
over all other systems—notes mever get cold. And 
my notes are just as plain to another Speedwriter as 
your handwriting is to one of the salesmen.” 

“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing I ever 
heard of. I could use that myself at board meetings 
and a dozen other places You can write it 
rapidly tool” 

“You have never dictated too fast for me yet, and 
I haven't had to retype a single letter since I've been 
here. One boy I know who studied Speedwriting in 
his own home, took court testimony at the rate of 106 
words a minute after only 15 hours of study.” 

“Miss Baker, where can I get some literature on 
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It’s in 


Speedwriting? 1 am very greatly interested I 
really believe I'll take it up myself!" 

“I answered an advertisement in a magazine and 
Miss Dearborn sent me a booklet. I'm sure she will 
send yoy one if you want it.” 

“TI certainly do. Will you take care of it for me?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

Two months later every stenographer in Mr 
Chapman's organization was a Speedwriter! 


an edwriting 


<The NATURAL SHORTHAND 
Tens of thousands have been freed from the drudgery 


of the old-fashioned methods of learning and writing 
shorthand by this marvelous new system. Speed- 
writing may be written with a pencil or on a type- 
writer; it can be learned in a third the time needed 
to master any other system; it is more accurate, and 
it can be written with amazing rapidity. 


A FREE BOOK 
Describes Speedwriting Thoroughly 


Put this coupon in the mail tonight. It will bring you 
an illustrated book full of examples and stories of 
successful Speedwriters all over the world No 
matter what your need for shorthand may be—you 
can fill that need better with Speedwriting. 

Never mind looking for the scissors, just tear the 
coupon off and mail it to 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 
Dept. J 82 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York City New York 
meee ee eee eee Ke 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC. 

200 Madison Ave., Dept. J82, New York City. 
Offices also at 

Toronto, Ont., Canada 

I do want to know more about Speedwriting. 

You may send me the free book without ob- 


London, Englana 


ligation on my part. 
Name 


Address 
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APTAIN GORMAN bubbled high with 

light chatter from the first, but they 
had left the river front far behind before the 
hobo uttered a word 

‘You are taking me to see whom did you 
say, sir?”’ 

To the Chief—Chief of Police.”’ 

‘Are you not honoring me unduly?” 

*‘We may honor you yet more. Ever hear 
of detective John G. Drinan.”’ 

“Oh, oh! Why, I read of him in connec- 
tion with that bank robbery in this morn- 
ing S paper Is he coming here?”’ 

Is he—say, you tryin’ to pump me? 
Walk along! Walk along, both o’ you!”’ 

They walked briskly on to Headquar- 
ters, and as Mullaney pushed the hobo 
through the open door before him the 
Chief snapped his head clear around: 

Boots and saddles! Where did you get 
thar?"’ 
You don't know me, Sergeant?”’ 

“‘Colonel,”’ corrected Mullaney. 

‘Ah, but it was Sergeant in the old 
days!"’ 

‘The old days!"’ Chief Gowan stood up. 
“What old days?” 


Those glorious old days when you were 


Top Sergeant of Troop F in the old 
Seventh.” 

The old Seventh!"" The Chief stepped 
closer 


‘Aye, the old Seventh. Possibly you re- 
call a monte game, Sergeant, and a rookie 
in E Troop winning ten thousand dollars 
one pay day and dropping it and five 
thousand more with it next pay day?” 

Wait! Not—wait! Not Lord John?” 

The Chief was taking in the shabby en- 
semble even as he was shaking hands. 

‘*But you, who used to spend more than 
your pay for cigars alone—what have you 
been doing with yourself?"’ 

Oh!"’—gay and gallant was the hobo's 
air fortune comes and fortune goes. But 
in the old days, Colonel, who cared how 
fortune behaved? Youth! Oh, youth! 
Remember Piney Ridge, Sergeant?”’ 

Colonel,’’ whispered Mullaney 

Sergeant this day—the day he brought 
a wounded comrade in under fire. The day 
you won your commission, remember it, 
Colonel? Ah, but you do, I see.”’ 

The Chief blushed. ‘‘Don't lay it on so 
thick, Lord John. But you're making me 
forget twenty-five years of peace time in 
barracks. You make me feel young again 

Wait a moment!”’ said the Chief. He 
took the detective one side to whisper 

What is the charge against this man?” 

I was going to put him in for vagrancy, 
Chiet 

Vagrancy? He's no vagrant. Down on 
his luck, yes, but no confirmed vagrant."’ 

The vagrancy charge was to be the 
alibi for locking him up.” 

Lock him up! Why?" 

Well, haven't we all been believing 
that the two men we want in the bank case 
had to hide themselves somewhere outside 
the city when their car went wrong? He's 
making out he’s a tramp all the time, mind 
you, Chief—and all along the docks it's 
nothing but when does this steamer sail 
and does she go north? Why's he been try- 
ing to slip out of here that way, Chief."’ 

‘What ts it you suspect?” 

‘Drinan's agency said it looked like the 
work of Gentleman George and Sailor 
jack. I believe this man is—Gentleman 
George." 


“What! Shucks, Mullaney! Do you be- 





lieve any trooper of the old Seventh would 
ever beat up an old man?” 

“Are you sure he is an old trooper, 
Chief?"’ 

“What? Good Lord, man! You heard 
him relate those incidents of my old army 
life, didn’t you?” 

“Chief, he could have got every one of 
those incidents out of the papers.”’ 

““No, no, Mullaney. That about those 
monte games—lI never told of them to any 
reporter to pass on to an outraged, re- 
spectable reading public.” 

“All right, Colonel, if lam, but will you 
give me a man to trail him further?’’ 

“T'll do that, only don't pull him in 
without telephoning me first.”’ 

The Chief came back to the hobo: 

‘This damnable bank robbery has me all 
tied up, Lord John, but drop in again—oh, 
say, chis afternoon late." 

‘As for you, Gorman, I'll give you till 
five o'clock this afternoon to take your 
rum-running vessel out of this harbor.” 


HEY were heading back toward the 
water front, and Gorman spoke up. 

“Say, Bo, I could hear you ravin’ to 
Chief Gowan about the old army, but 
Mullaney must have you down for some- 
thing. Why you so crazy to be goin’ 
north?” 

‘Why am I? My friend, spring is here, 
and in the spring men’s vagrant fancies 
somehow turn to other climes.”’ 

‘But goin’ by sea? What's the matter 
with goin’ by rail?”’ 

“My dear, inquisitive seafaring friend, 
does it occur to you that traveling by rail 
may be shattering to one's native dignity 
at times?”’ 

‘Say, you ever been an actor?” 

The hobo smiled as if well pleased: ‘‘I 
have played small parts in my time.” 

“IT knew it. The way you stepped up 
to one o' my crew, and I guessed it—"’ 

“One of your crew? Are you referring to 
the man who would not deign to answer 
my civil question?” 

“The same, Lord John. All right to call 
you ‘Lord John,’ huh?”’ 

“Quite all right, Captain. I once played 
such a part in a comedy, a rich comedy. 
But speaking of that ill-mannered person, 
Captain, I noticed that he wore a clipped 
imperial beard. Is he one of your crew?" 

‘He's not exactly one o' my crew. He 
come along this mornin’, same's you did, 
lookin’ for a passage, only he don't care 
where we go, he said. I dope him to be one 
of those fuhlas lookin’ for adventure. But 
talkin’ about actin’, Lord John. What d'y 
say to doin’ a little actin’ that'll get you 
more than a passage north? Don't look 
surprised yet. Remembez Mullaney men- 
tioning that bank robbery? Yes? And 
Sailor Jack and Gentleman George? All 
right! Listen now! That same night of the 
robbery along toward mornin’ a man all 
bruised and jammed up comes into a sort 
o' hotel lodgin’—house run by a friend of 
mine. It’s about three in the mornin’ when 
this party drifts into my friend's place, and 
he has a package under one arm that he 
never lets go of—a common ord'n'ry 
package done up in newspaper. He's hurt, 
but he won't have a doctor. All next day 
and yesterday he don't leave the room. 
He's been a seafarin’ man in his time.”’ 

‘“‘Ah-h! How do you know that?” 

**My friend's been bunkin’ seafarin’ men 
half his life. All right. Now the papers 
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told how that bank watchman was tied 
with knots that only a sailor would use 
All right. This Sailor Jack accordin’ to the 
papers has a little blue anchor tattooed on 
the back of his left hand and a dancin’ gir! 
on his right forearm. My friend tried his 
damndest—every time he brought him a 
meal—to geta peek at his hands and arms 

“Your friend did not report him to the 
police?”’ 

“My friend ain't on the staff of any po 
lice who's been raidin’ him about once a 
month to see can they find a half pint or so 
of liquor on his premises. Here's his place 
just ahead. Step in quick after me. No 
telling, Mullaney may be after you yet 

It was a not too well kept looking four 
story brick building into which the rum 
runner sidestepped swiftly. 

A man stepped out of dingy, semi-dark 
hall to meet them: 

“Garden, meet my friend Lord John.’ 

“Lord John?” 

“Sure! Doctor Lord John. Listen!"’ 

Gorman was marked with the manner ot 
the man who would take a chance. 

Garden bore every mark of the man who 
believed in letting the other fellow take 
the chances. 

‘“*He’s not the man for the job, and you 
told him too much,"’ was his comment 

“He'll fool yuh—I been studyin’ him,’ 
retorted Gorman. ‘‘How is it for a little 
drink? Get some of my stock."" At the 
sight of the bottle he cheered up: 

“Scotch?” 

‘Scotch, no. Hell, no! I peddle Scotch, 
but I drink’’—he flicked the wicker cover 


with his long finger—‘‘the real stuff 
Daiquiri." 
“Daiquiri? Daiquiri rum!" The hobo 


smiled the smile of the man who is too 
moved for further words; automatically, 
as it were, he picked up a glass and reached 
for the bottle. 

“Don’t spare it 
Gorman 

The hobo half filled his water tumbler 

“That's something like it."" Gorman 
poured out an equal drink for himself. 

The hobo took a sip, and as if conserv 
ing the joy of it he let the sip float slowly 
down his throat. 

Gorman set down his glass. ‘‘Let’s see 
how far ‘d we get? Oh, yes! Now if this 
man up-stairs is Sailor Jack, he’s prob'ly 
got his share of the bank's money in that 
package; and if he has, then somebody 
ought to take it from him.” 

“What is it you wish me to do?” 

“Play bein’ a doctor. Tell him "bout 
your idea, Garden.” 

“Last night,"’ began Garden sullenly, 
‘when I brought him his supper I told him 
that he would have to allow me to bring 
him a doctor or get out, and he agreed.’ 

‘There y'are, Lord John,"’ said Gorman 
“*You'll be the doctor, see? You look him 
over and watch your chance to see a blue 
anchor an’ dancin’ girl tattooed on him.’ 


a good hooker,"’ urged 


“AND if there should be?” 
A “If there is—well, you know, slip 
him a glass of medicine with some kind 0 
dope in it an’ when he drops off into a 
snooze you come out and tell Garden.” 
“It should not be too difficult. What 
amount of money should you say was in the 
package?”’ 
é “Two thousand dollars possibly,’ put 
in Garden hastily. 
‘‘No more? What a fuss for such a trifle. 
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d what would my recompense in this 
venture be?"’ 

‘Whadda y’ say, Garden?"’ 

‘Twenty dollars, I should say, would be 
liberal pay for a few minutes’ work."’ 

“Twenty! Hell; make it a hundred, 
anyway. Whadda y’ say, Lord John to a 
undred nice, round silver pancakes?"’ 

‘To play the part eee I should have 
a small black bag,"’ said the hobo. 

“Oh-h! I thought you were goin’ to 
quit. Garden ‘Il get you the black bag, a 
fleet of ‘em."’ 

‘And if you have a theatrical costumer 
in town and if you could get for me a slim, 
imperial beard—"’ 

“Disguise, huh! Garden'll get ic. Huh, 
Garden? Sure y’ will. That all, Lord 
John?”’ 

“That's all for now, except that I think 
I could do very well with some luncheon. 


COLORED boy, who announced that 

he was Benjamin, came in with lunch. 

The hobo was still enjoying it when Gar- 
den returned. y 

‘There's your doctor's bag. 
before you'll be ready?”’ 

“Be calm, my friend, be calm. Hasty 
beginnings too oft make disastrous end- 
ings."’ He was inspecting the black bag. 

‘Tis of a sufficient dignity, I think.’’ He 
peered inside. ‘‘But where, oh, where is 
the slim imperial?" 

“IT couldn't hunt all over town to find 
whiskers for you.” 

“A pity. Could you procure me three or 
four common shaving brushes and some 
glue or paste of some kind, if you please?”’ 

Garden bounced out of the door. He 
reentered with a small bottle of glue and 
three shaving brushes which he bounced 
onto the table. 

Work of old acquaintance it plainly was 
to him. He took a position in front of the 
sideboard mirror, got out the little scissors 
from his pocket. With scissors, brushes 
and glue he soon had affixed to his upper 
lip and chin a fine young imperial. 

He surveyed himself in the mirror. 

“When will you be ready?’ demanded 
Garden. 

“Ready? In the words of that young 
American destroyer Commander to the 
British Admiral at Queenstown, I am ready 
now, sir! You have a key to the gentle- 
man’s chamber?”’ 

To the top floor, four flights up, they 
climbed before Garden halted or spoke: 

“It is room 39, the last on the left. I 
will go first and announce you. Then I 
wait—see—in this empty room here. And 
here’’ Garden thrust a little vial into his 
hand, ‘‘is the dope.”’ 

They moved onward down the hall, 
Garden giving a final whisper: 

“Tf he has the tattooed marks on him, 
you come right out to me in that room 
there. Understand?"’ 

““Perfectly.”’ 

Garden knocked twice quickly, twice 
repeated it, and called softly: ‘“‘This is 
Mr. Garden with the Doctor.” 

“Send him in, but you stay out,’ came 
a muffled voice after a short silence. 

Tall hat held in one hand, black bag 
suspended in the other, the hobo entered a 
room that was darkened by close-drawn 
shades. From above his tall hat he saw a 
bed and on the bed the figure of a man re- 
clining on his side. The man held a pistol 
in one hand. 
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“What? Who's that? What! Not—" 
his grip on the pistol relaxed. 

As it did, the hobo, dropping bag and 
hat, grasped the pistol wrist with one | 
hand, wrenched the pistol free with the 
other. The pistol end he pressed against 
the man's ear. 

“Roll over! Keep your face to the wall! 
And, do not, look around!"’ 

The hobo groped around the figure of the 
man on the bed and found what he sought, 
a thick, oblong-shaped package in a news- 
Eee wrapper. He dropped it into his 

lack bag. The pistol he threw onto the 
bed, after removing the clip of cartridges. 

Then he hurried to the empty room where 
Garden was waiting with the door ajar. 

“So soon!"’ cried Garden. ‘What 
happened? ’ 

““Sh-h—back!"" 

Someone was coming up the stairs. 

“There was a man with him the night 
he arrived here, a man who couldn't come 
in. That is the man, I think.” 

‘*He has entered the room.” 

“Why didn’t you 

“Hush! Listen!"’—There is a silence. It 
is a significant silence. ‘But now listen. 
He is trying to arouse the sléeping man. 
He calls to him—listen! He shakes him. 
But he cannot arouse him. He comes 
away.” 

The door of 39 had opened and closed. 
The two men, saw the head of the visitor 
disappearing below the landing rail. 

The hobo came back to Garden, who 
gripped his arm: 

“He must have been after the moncy 
too. You ought to have locked yourself in 
Did he get the money? Did you have time 
to see that package?” 

“Listen! it's—under the dresser in that 
room is a loose board. Lift that board | 
and you will find—what you will find." 

The hobo went slowly down-stairs. In 
the hall on the first floor was a telephone | 
booth. The hobo entered, put in his call 
and got his number. To Benjamin the 
colored boy, who outside the booth was 
trying to hear but was unable to, the tramp 
seemed to have trouble in making his party 
understand, but at length he got the mes- 
sage away and came out. 

““*Benjamin?”’ he called. 

Suh?" 

‘Not far down the street, Benjamin, you 
will see a policeman talking to a gentle- 
man in plain clothes. Run down and tell 
the gentleman to come up at once to Room 
39. Hurry now, so that Mr. Garden may 
not be angry. Here is a dollar for you. 
Fly!" 

Benjamin flew. 

As Mullaney and the policeman entered 
the front door the hobo slipped softly out 


of the rear door. 


HE lane in the rear of Garden's place 
was peopled by colored folk. Within 





the open door of one shack a kettle boiled 
ona stove. To the colored woman who was 
doing a tub of wash beside the stove ap- | 
peared the apparition of a tall, fashionably 
dressed white gentleman, who called out | 
sonorously: 

“Good evening, sister. Hot water! 
soap! Quickly please! I will show you 
some magic,"’ he explained, forgetting not 
to add a half dollar to the explanation 

The hobo hurried down to the S. F. & 
W. wharves. He found Gorman worrying 
about making his vessel ready for sea 
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Had she only known 
the truth... earlier 


—about feminine hygiene 


HAT regrets, what suffering, might 

be escaped were women to make sure 
of their information concerning this in- 
timate matter of feminine hygiene! And 
yet, how difficult it does seem to get at the 
truth! 
So far as advice is concerned, the young 
woman of today receives plenty of it. This 
is a frank age. But, unfortunately, wrong 
advice is just as common as it was in the 
days of our grandmothers—and just as 
much to be feared. 


Women can banish their fears 

—through Zonite 

‘What antiseptic to use?"’ That is the big 

problem. For how much suffering has come 

about because women do not understand 

the terrible risks ss the use of deadly 

poisons such as bichloride of mercury and 

the compounds of carbolic acid. 


Physicians know the truth. That is why 
their recommendation of Zonite has real 
significance. An antiseptic that kills germs 
yet is absolutely non-poisonous. An anti- 
septic which cannot irritate sensitive mem- 
branes nor cause areas of scar-tissue. An 
antiseptic actually far more powerful than 
any dilution of carbolic acid that can be 
allowed on the body. Such are the prop- 
erties of Zonite. 


You will want this booklet 
Send for free feminine hygiene booklet. 
Frank, authentic, really helpful. Zonite 
Products Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, sun- 
burn or chapped skin. Also as a powerful deo- 


dorant in vanishing cream form. Large tubes, 50c. 





In bottles: 
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‘Here you, Lord John, I just been up the 
wharf telephonin’ Garden's place, an’ the 
boy Benjamin answered, and he’s so ex- 
cited I can’t half make him out. But the 
police come an’ everything's done gone 
bust—made that much out. How'd they 
let you get away?” 


By IT necessary for me to say that when 
they arrived I was not among those 
presente 

“All right! Go down into the cabin and 
tell me there later."’ 

In the cabin oi the yacht was a cozy 
little chart-room aft of the staterooms 

Gorman came below. He threw himself 
into a chair. ‘‘What happened,”’ he said. 

“Captain, I have much to tell you.” 

‘*But what happened to the money?” 

“Why, I have it here. Behold!"’ From 
che little black bag at his feet the hobo 
produced the manilla-wrapped, oblong 
package. 

Gorman, who had been half out of his 
chair, leaped for the package. 

“One moment, gentlemen, if you please!"’ 
The heavy voice sounded somewhat like 
the hobo's, but it was the man with the 
imperial who had spoken. He stood in 
the passage-way. His pistol settled on 
the hobo. ‘Give over that package! 

‘Now, throw me that bag!” 

The hobo tossed the little black bag to 
him. The passenger dropped the package 
into it, took from an instle coat pocket a 
package similar to the one he had taken 
from the hobo and dropped that also into 
the bag. He snapped the lock and stood 
there, cool, self-possessed, triumphant 

“Who 're you that’s doin’ all this?”’ 
shouted Gorman 

“Who am I?’ He drew a newspaper 
clipping from his vest pocket. ‘‘Here is a 
New York despatch saying that in the 
judgment of John G. Drinan, the Savannah 
Bank Robbery was the work of Sailor 
Jack and Gentleman George. Sailor Jack is 
caught. Now where is Gentleman George?”’ 

‘Where is he? What's that got to do 
with it? Where is he, you?”’ 

“Where? He is sitting beside you!”’ 

The hobo sat all crunched up in his 
chair. ‘‘Are you Dr—Drinan himself?’’ 

“*[’'—the passenger smiled—'**I am John 
G. Drinan.”’ 

The hobo slipped further down into his 


chair. Then turning, the passenger spoke. 

“Now Captain, let’s get to business. 
Naturally I want to get this money quickly 
back to the bank. But I am not going back 
on that tug to Savannah and have the po- 
lice there take all the credit of the capture 
of the criminals and the recovery of the 
money. Can I see you a minute privately, 
Captain?” 

Gennes led the way onto the deck; 
through the skylight the hobo could see 
them, the passenger talking earnestly, the 
rum-runner heeding carefully. 

Gorman came back to the cabin alone. 

He laughed aloud. ‘‘He’s lettin'you off 
easy. He just told me to tell you that you 
can go clear for all of him. Hired by the 
bank to recover the money an’ not by any 
police to get the men, he says he is. He's 
goin’ to hire that tug to land him some- 
where else, maybe Charleston, and from 
there he's ‘goin’ back to the bank in 
Savannah with no police buttin’ in.”’ 

Gorman ran up on deck. The hobo fol- 
lowed less hurriedly. The towboat, which 
had been out ahead of the schooner, was 
now breasting back to the schooner, and 
the passenger, black bag gripped firmly, 
was shouting to the towboat: ‘“‘Open to 
a little business proposition, Captain?”’ 

The towboat skipper, leaning out of the 
wheelhouse window, nodded cheerfully: 
“Always ready to do business." 

To his crew below he called out: ‘‘Stand 
by with your lines there!"’ 

Two men in dungarees jumped to the 
towboat’s side, one forward and one afc. 

The passenger stood ready on the rail of 
the schooner. The hobo moved up to 
watch the passenger. The two craft came 
gently together. The passenger stepped on 
to the deck of the towboat and made for 
the wheel-house ladder. As he passed the 
engine-room door a man —— out be- 
hind him and pressed a pistol to his right 
ear. As he squirmed around in surprise the 
man in dungarees forward moved aft and 
stuck a pistol under his left ear. The first 
man was Mullaney. 


P WITH them,”’ he shouted. 
The passenger put up his hands. 
“I'll take the bag,”’ said Mullaney and, 
reaching up, relieved him of it. 
**No, I'll take it,’’ said the hobo. 
““Ie’s all right, Mullaney,’’ Chief Gowan 
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was leaning out of the wheelhouse door. 
““Ie’s all right. It’s his!’ 

Gorman was petrified. When he re- 
covered, standing beside the hobo, he 
breathed out: “Gentleman George is he?” 

“Gentleman George!"’ 

““D'y know, Lord John, it didn’t sound 
right to me, you bein’ any bank robber.”’ 

“And I didn’t feel right being called 
one,”’ retorted the hobo. “I’m not Lord 
John either."’ He chuckled softly. 

‘*Huh? Not Gentleman George an’ not 
Lord John? Who the hell are yuh?" 

‘Tl am—thanks for the cue, even though 
it only leads to an anti climax now, Cap- 
tain—if ever a villain ruined what should 
have been a most dramatic situation, it was 
he—I'm Drinan, of course. And now, 
Captain, your sails are up, there is a wind 
from the shore and you're too good a sport 
to have Chief Gowan holding you up with 
embarrassing questions. Take my advice 
and get away with you while he’s ironing 
out our yegg friend.” 


AILOR Jack being laid away in a little 

hospital cot with a broken ankle and 
Gentlemen George being tucked away in a 
little jail cell, Chief Gowan found leisure 
for speech: 

**Drinan, what a queer way you took of 
trailing them?” 

“Was it so queer? You know what I 
wanted to be all my life. Amateur the- 
atricals before friendly audiences are all 
right, but—oh, well! Also no harm in 
varying the monotony of a humdrum 
business, is there?"’ 

‘And is the great Lord John still alive?” 

“Lord John still lives. He is my janitor. 
Two good cigars—he leaning on his broom 
handle while he smoked—and from him I 
had army facts and background enough to 
write a play about you and the old Seventh. 
Let’s see now.” 

Drinan had opened up the bag and was 
checking up the contents of the package 
rapidly. He turned to Chief Gowan 
‘The money seems to be all here. And as 
per agreement over the phone, you take the 
men on the law's account, and I take 
the money on the bank's. That right, 
Chief?’ Gowan smiled with deep satis- 
faction 

“Right! And it sure has been a mighty 
good ) ae work for us both."’ 


Husband in Name Only 


man found you. I was afraid you wouldn't 
meet anyone like Sam here in New York.”’ 

“There are all kinds of men in New 
York,’ Aimée told her 

“Yes, but not so very many of Sam's 
kind anywhere in the world."’ 

Aimée grinned at che absolute stranger. 

“Both Carrie and mother take to you 
like kittens toegg-nogg. The worst of it is 
that nobody talks about how lucky you 
were to get me. But never mind that 
Mother, tell us the dreadful secret that is 
worrying you.” 

Mrs. Revell waited a moment as if try- 
ing to gather strength for a plunge she 
dreaded. ‘‘It's mostly about Robert.”’ 

Sam Gale remembered swiftly the ner- 
vous high-strung young man who had 


Continued from page 22 


been dragged off to church. He threw a 
questioning glance at Aimée. ““Would you 
rather not have me hear this?”’ 

‘No. I would rather you heard it than 
anyone else in the world. Seattle is a long 
way off.”’ 

“Is that the only reason?” 

“No. The other one is because I'm a lot 
like mother and Carrie." 

“And kittens?” 

“Yes” 

Mrs. Ravell did not pay any attention 
to their parenthetical cross-fire and now be- 
gan where she had left off 

‘*Robert has been borrowing money from 
the store's bank balance and he can’t repay 
it in time for the semi-annual audit.”’ 


‘‘How much is he short?”’ 
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“Nearly five hundred dollars.” 

“Ouch. And who does he work for?” 

‘For his father, of course. Mr. Revell 
controls almost everything of any impor- 
tance in town. Robert is manager of his 
pa's hardware store." 


“I see. And he doesn’t dare tell -his 
father?”’ 
“No. Mr. Revell is a harsh man but a 


just one. Besides he has always said that 
I have spoiled the boy and he would almost 
be glad to prove that he is right.” 

Sam Gale let that curious statement pass 
without challenge. In some way he under- 
stood that this feeble old lady was aban- 
doning the ship of her pride and putting all 

er faith in"himself as a sort of a forlorn 
hope. 
The New McCLURE’S 
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‘oor. “T think,”’ she continued, ‘‘that it would | 


be a little easier to go if I knew that} 








- Te. Robert—"’ her voice trailed away. 
he Sam looked swiftly at Aimée. She com- | 
he?”’ rehended his question and then touched | 
Sher diamond bracelet watch with her right | 
yund wefinger. He understood. 
er.” ‘Don't you worry about Robert another 
illed instant,"” he told Mrs. Revell. ‘We'll 
Lord ave him out of his troubles by Tuesday.” 
She reached out her hand impulsively 
not and grasped his in a feeble grip. ‘I knew 
some way as soon as I saw you that you 
yugh would be able to straighten things out.” 
Cap- Aimée left him holding her mother’s 
ould hand and went out to the kitchen to see 
was about the preparations for dinner. 
10W, Carrie came home early from church. 
wind Where's your boy friend?’’ she de- 
port manded of Aim‘e whom she found putter- 
with ing around over the kitchen stove. 
lvice 
ning “TN WITH mother."’ Aimée nodded 
toward the sick-room. ‘But come 
back here,"” she ordered as Carrie started 
ittle for the door, ‘‘and let him alone while he's 
and with her.”’ 
in a “What's the idea? Jealous?’ demanded 
isure Carrie impudently as she sat on a corner of 
the table to watch her sister work. “‘He 
k of isn't really yours, you know, even if I 
1m the only one who knows it.’ 
at | ‘No,”” Aimée conceded, ‘‘and you're 
the- welcome to him if you can get him.”’ | 
> all The rest of the family came home and 
n in Sam was summoned from the sick-room. | 
[rum ‘You haven't kissed me yet," accused | 
Carrie as she greeted him this second time. | 
ve?” ‘Carrie!"’ reproved Mr. Revell. 
itor “Good lord, I'm his new and beautiful 
oom sister-in-law, aren't I2?”’ 





im I She presented her lips. Sam sensed the 
h to dynamite in the situation. What was the 
nth rirl up to? She knew she was not his re- 
lation by marriage. He shot a swift ques- 
was tioning glance at Aimée who was watch- 
kage ing curiously. She nodded her head. 
van So Sam kissed Carrie—the first time. 
id as Dinner was a depressing meal. After 
> the it was finished Sam spoke to Robert. 
take “I'd like to take a little walk with you, 
ghr, Robert, if you care to. We ought to get | 
atis- acquainted.”" | 
Robert grasped at the proffered com- 
ghty panionship. “‘Thanks."’ Sam felt that 


the young man wanted to tell him about 
it but he finally broached the subject 
himself. 
“Your mother is worried about you, 
Robert, and it isn’t doing her any good.” 
“Gee, maybe you think I don’t know 
» that! And I can't doa thing about it. 


‘After 
every 
meal’? 


Rest, relaxation, recreation, 
—WRIGLEY’S! 


Just the touch of refreshment 
and lasting good taste that 
makes any outing perfect. 











The Commissioner of Police Involved!! 


Yes, deeply involved in the murder mystery 
which hovers ’round an old, aristocratic family. 
Read the absorbing details by Leroy Scott in ‘‘THe LANGDON 
Mystery,” a seemingly insoluble crime, coming to you 


in 
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F ‘She told me about the financial part,” 
Sam replied. 

Robert looked up quickly. ‘What 
or?”’ makes you think I have anything to worry 
evell me besides being a thief?"’ 
|por- Sam considered. “‘Because you aren't 
f his § the type of man who steals except for 

some moral reason.”” 
his The boy was silent a moment. ‘‘It 
seems almost as if you must know all 
ut a about it."’ 
that - “No. I merely know a good deal about 
nost other people. Are you married?”’ 

“Not legally. She comes of a family my 
pass father doesn't approve of. We were going 
ider- to wait until—well until I had a start. 
ban- [ sent her away. To Buffalo. She's 
g all there now. Our baby will be born next 
‘lorn month.”’ 












“You love her?’ 
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Robert stared at him. ‘Love her? Of 
course. That's the only reason I mind 
being caught and sent up—because I won't 
be able to take care of them.”’ 

**‘Maybe your dad will fix it so that 

‘‘Father?"" The boy laughed harshly 
“You don't understand what sort of man 
my father is. I don't myself really.’ 

**Let’s straighten out this matter 
much will it take to square you?”’ 

Robert told him 


owes We'll lend you that amount, 
Amy and I, and then perhaps you had 
better go to Buffalo for the wedding."’ 

‘“T didn’t know the world could be like 
this But I can't come back here again."’ 

‘‘Suppose you try it out west fora while.” 
Sam Gale scribbled on a business card. 

This will get you a job if you present 
it at that address in Seattle. It's a good 
place to raise a family. They grow strong 
and healthy 

In their walk the two men had drifted 
back to the Revell home 

May I tell mother about this?’’ Robert 
asked 

“Yes, tell her the whole story even the 
parts she doesn't know.’ 

On the doorstep they shook hands 
gravely. The door opened and there was 
Aimée come to let them in 

“Gosh, Amy,” said her brother putting 
his arm around her while he still held 
Sam by the hand, ‘‘I'm here to tell the 
world that you up and married a man.” 

Amy smiled. ‘‘Mother is awake and 
wants to see you.” 

The interview did Mrs. Revell a lot of 
good. By nightfall she wanted to sit up 
in bed and eat something, the first sign of 
an appetite in weeks. 

Naturally, Aimée and her supposed hus- 
band were assigned the single guest room 
at the head of the stairs. But Carrie 
solved that problem. Her room was next 
with a connecting door. She knocked 
and came in 

“If it will make it any easier for you,” 
she said to the guests, ‘‘Amy and I can 
sleep together here and you can have my 
three-quarters bed all to yourself. We can 
change places in the morning.”’ 

Sam accepted the solution with alacrity. 
He had his hand on the connecting door 
when Carrie stopped him. 

I have to be ised or I'll tell. This 
homely man of yours, Amy, fascinates me. 
Even though,’ after she had kissed him, “*he 
does kiss a good deal like a fish—as yet.”’ 

The next morning Aimée shed jewelry as 
snakes shed skins and Sam went down 
town with it I'll ship the lot to Larry 
Severns. He'll know where to get cash for 
it and will wire the money sometime 
fomorrow.”’ , 

If it had not been for Carrie the balance 
of the day would have been dull for Sam. 
Carrie seemed perfectly willing to relegate 
the housework and the care of the invalid, 
Mrs. Revell, to her sister and to devote her 
energies to entertaining the visitor 

“I’ve never met a man in so amusing a 
predicament in my life,’’ she told him in 
partial explanation of her predilection for 
his society. ‘‘You may be fascinating in 
yourself but as far as I am concerned all 
that is as nothing by comparison with the 
purely legitimate thrill of playing with a 
married man who isn't married, of being 
a part of an eternal triangle that has pads 
on she points so nobody can get hurt. You 


How 


don't mind my being infatuated with you, 
do you? 

“You're not being disloyal to Amy you 
know. I know you two are not really 
married,"’ she teased. 

He laughed. “‘No?”’ 

“I don't see how you can resist me,” 
she challenged. 

‘“No?”’ he laughed again. 

Carrie was piqued. That such a homely, 
unattractive man could hold out against 
her made her more interested in the game 
than she intended 

“IT want him for my own,” she told 
Aimée that night after they had gone to 
bed. She laughed at herself even as she 
said it but she continued. ‘‘I'm not tread- 
ing on your toes, am I?” 

““No,”’ Aime admitted. ‘“‘But you will 
have to remember that his having been 
here as my husband might make it Lisicule 
for father to understand just what had 
happened.”” 

Aim‘e lay awake, troubled. Did Carrie, 
or for that matter any other girl under the 
spell of an infatuation, ever think about 
the possibility of someone else getting 
hurt? This complication was one which 
she had not foreseen when she had intro- 
duced her unsuspecting temporary husband 
into the family circle. 

She awakened lazily the next morning. 
At first she did not remember that she was 
not in New York. Then, recollection that 
she was at home began to swim up to her. 

She turned over to speak to her sister. 

Carrie was not there! 

Not that there was anything surprising 
in that until Aimée noted that Carrie's 
clothes were still hanging over the back 
of a chair and that there was a low murmur 
of voices from the next room. 

Aimée’s senses all came back to her with 
a jerk. She jumped out of bed. 

Almost simultaneous with her compre- 
hensi 1 of the situation there was a rap 
on her own door followed by the abrupt 
entrance of her father. 

He looked at her a moment. 

‘“Where is your husband?"’ he demanded. 

Aimée stretched luxuriously. ‘‘I don’t 
know, father. Perhaps in the bath or—"’ 

‘Don't lie. You must have heard his 
voice, just as I did, in your sister's room. 
Look!"’ 

He crossed to the connecting door be- 
tween the two rooms. 

Sam Gale was in the bed which he had 
occupied for two nights, quite towsled 
and even a little cranky at having been 
awakened. Sitting at ‘the foot in bronze 
colored pajamas and a blue dressing gown 

Aimée’s, by the way—was the impudent 
younger daughter of the house. 


HE old man was shaking with out- 
raged shock when he spoke addressing 
Sam 

““What is the meaning of this—you— 
you—" 

‘“Dad,”’ implored Aimée, ‘‘there’s one or 
two things to be straightened out. Mr 
Gale has been sleeping in Carrie's room 
ever since we came. Carrie and I have 
bunked together.’ 

“Then perhaps Carrie can answer why 
she is in your husband's bedroom.”’ 

Carrie was not a Spartan. With her love 
of excitement, there was no courage to take 
the consequences. 

“I thought,”’ she faltered, “that you 
had gone down town.” 
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“You thought—!"" her father thundered. 
“And because my back was turned you 
believed that you could—" 

‘Bosh,’ interrupted Aimée pleasantly 
‘There's no very great sin in a pre break 
fast conversation between a girl and her 
brother-in-law.”’ 

“Silence."" John Revell’s righteous 
indignation was almost profanity. ‘Carrie 
no daughter of mine can be caught ua 
dressed in the bedroom of another woman's 
husband and remain under this roof."’ 

“She isn’t undressed,"’ Aimée pointed 
out patiently. 

‘And Sam isn’t Amy's husband," con 
tributed Carrie in a panic of self-preserva 
tion. 

“What?” It was a roar. 

‘*He’s only a man she picked up to come 
down here with so you'd let her in the 
house to see mother.” 

Sam looked at Carrie. His expression 
was not anger nor dismay but pity 

John Revell for once inarticulate, looked 
at Aimée, trying to comprehend gf we 
able depths of his elder daughter's infamy 

**Thank God, I discovered this in titne,”’ 
he cried. “‘Carrie, come here!"’ 

Having found a greater culprit he bal- 
anced his vengeance with mercy toward 
the apparently lesser sinner. 

Carrie had no alternative save to accept 
the stern shelter of her father’s arms. 

He continued, speaking to Sam, more 
quietly but no less lamnesty. 

‘Take that woman and get out.” 

i goes a minute, brother—"’ he began 
soothingly. 

‘No brother of mine!"’ snarled the elder. 
‘And for this I'll have you expelled from 
our order throughout the length and 
breadth of the land.”’ 

Sam had begun to laugh. 

“I'd entirely forgotten that you and | 
belong to the same fraternity. I’m glad 
you mentioned this subject just now, 
for now I remember how we met.”’ 

“You never met me before.”’ 

“Your mistake,’’ Sam continued quietly 
‘*Seattle—convention—the house on the 
hillside—the lady who—"’ 

“Stop trying to blacken me with lies.” 

“Lies? ce It just happens that 
it took the chief of police to get you out 
of that jam and he might remember it.’ 

“Be srill!"’ John Revell, apparently un- 
moved, nevertheless made a despairing 
signal of distress. 

“All right. I didn’t think it would 
really be necessary to go into details 
We're leaving today anyway. All i ask of 
you is that you see us off at the train, kiss 
your daughter before the crowd which will 
be there and shake hands with me. And 
that, I trust, is understood?” 

John Revell did not abandon h:s char 
acter nor wilt behind his fortified ex 
terior. 

He did not reply, but with his arm stil! 
around Carrie he turned and left th: room 

Sam turned to Aimée. ‘“The money for 
your brother ought to be at the bank by 
this time. I think we're about through 
here. You'd better do your packing before 
breakfast so we can go by the first train.’ 

Aimée regarded him philosophically 
“You talk and act as if you really were my 
husband.”’ 

“If I were I'd be the husband of a darn 
good sport.” 

On the way to the statioa,.Sam got the 
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money at the bank and they stopped in 
at the hardware store to give it to 
Robert. 

He gravely handed over a demand note 
and said proudly, “And we'll send you and 
sis an invitation to visit us in Seattle just 
as soon as we get settled.” 

‘It seems to me,"’ mused Aimée as they 
approached the station, “‘that we're 
accumulating a lot of appointments in 
Seattle.”’ 

““Yes,"’ conceded Sam. ‘‘We may have 
to get married just to keep them.” 


R. REVELL and Carrie were there on 
the platform waiting 

The train mercifully pulled in on time. 
The strain of being agreeable under the 
circumstances was very wearing. 

“Kiss her, damn you!"’ whispered Sam 
to the elder Revell. ‘*‘And like it.”’ 

So Mr. Revell did. 

“Come and see us soon in Seattle,’’ said 
Sam as loud as he enthusiastically shook 
hands with his presumed father-in-law. 
‘And you, too, Carrie.” , 

Then they were on board. The train 
started and they were settled in the 
Pullman. 

‘“Why,”’ exclaimed Aimée, startled, 
“this is the west bound train, running 
away from New York.” 

‘“Yeah,"’ conceded Sam getting out long 
strips of tickets for the conductor. ‘“‘It 


was the first train out and we were in a_ meant it. 
hurry.” She did. 
lS 


A One Way Trip 


Continued from page 49 


Sheila?’’ and the Colonel looked from one 
to the other. 

Tom waited to see if Sheila would an- 
swer, but she remained silent, so he said; 
“She's got everything that a woman could 
want—money, clothes, a fine home, serv- 
ants, motor cars, anything else she might 
think of, including a fairly good husband. 
Yet she is dissatisfied. One would think I 
had ruined her life by getting her to marry 
me.”” 

“Ain't Tom been acting right by you, 


honey?”” asked the Colonel, turning to 
Sheila. 
“Oh, yes,”” defended Sheila. ‘“Tom's 


almost too good. If anything is wrong, it 
is with me, not with Tom.” 

“Come now, honey, surely it can’t be 
very serious then. Just what is it?”’ 

“Well, I just can’t stand it, that’s all. 
This being cooped up in a house. Why, 
I've just gone to pieces. I'm getting old 
and crabbed. I'm stagnating mentally and 
physically.” 

“You look mighty sweet to me, 
honey—"’ 

“I used to feel that I was doing some- 
thing, getting somewhere. I was a part of 
life. Now I'm out of it.”’ 

““See,’’ broke in Tom. 
office and her typewriter."’ 

“*Yes,’” said Sheila, ‘‘that’s it. I used to 
meet people, people who were doing 
things. I was helping to do things. That's 
the sort of contact that keeps the mind 
active. What do you think I can get from 
discussing household affairs with negro 
servants? What does my mind gain from 
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“Seattle,” said the conductor. ‘You 
change at.Chicago.”’ 

Aimée sat paralyzed until the conductor 
had passed fon “Are those tickets for 
Seattle?" 

“Yes. Ithought you might like to look 
over the country. Besides with everybody 
thinking you and I are married you've got 
to be there handy where we can put on a 
little scene for them when they come to 
visit us."’ 

vo. 

‘Unless you'd really like to be my wife.”’ 

Silence. 

“That would simplify matters. I'm 
not quite as poor as I told you I was when 
I first met you and thought you were a gold 
digger."’ He drew out of his — 


various pieces of jewelry which he dropped 





into her lap, all of her own trinkets, every 
one 

He got out a time table map. 

“We can be married anywhere along 
the line that you see a black dot. What 
Say?” 

Aimée didn't say anything. Instead | 
she took all the jewelry out of her lap and 
dropped it into his inside coat pocket. | 

‘We'll stop over in Chicago and trade 
it for a wedding ring. If you're going to 
be foolish, don't expect me to pass up the | 
only man I've ever met that I'd live with | 
or die for." 

Sam looked at her hard to see if she 





listening to the silly talk of the women 
here,.of playing bridge and drinking bad 
tea. Why, I'm just out of it, that’s all. 
And I can’t stand it. I know it sounds silly 
to you, to both of you, but I can't help it.” 


O, IT don't sound silly,’’ said the 
Colonel. ‘‘Just what would you 
like to do, Sheila?”’ 

“I don’t know,"’ said Sheila. 

“Pound a typewriter from 9 A.M. to5 
p.M.’’ said Tom. 

‘‘Now, look here, Tom,’’ said the 
Colonel. ‘‘Sheila’s right, and you're 
wrong. If your mother was here, she'd 
tell you the same thing. Why, when we 
was first married and a long time after that, 
out here when the country was so wild our 
nearest neighbor was twenty miles away, 
your mother was my partner. She worked 
as hard as I did; at the same things I did. 
We built together. 

“Well, things are different now. Wo- 
men don't have so much chance to work 
with their men. That’s why women to- 
day are so soft—a lot of them good-for- 
nothing. You don’t know how lucky you 
are,son. Youthink you got a new-fangled 
sort of wife. Fact is you got a good old- 
fashioned one. Sheila'd make a great wo- 
man for a pioneer, and I ain't a-goin’ to see 
her sitting around the house being un- 
happy for want of something to do.” 

“IT don't object to Sheila having some- 
thing to do if it won't make us look ridicu- | 
lous,’" protested Tom. 

“It don’t make no difference if it makes 











you look ridiculous or not. You'd-a 
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Ignoring the teeth and attacking 
the gums, the disease of neglect 
(Pyorrhea) takes its tolls in health. 
And 4 persons out of 5 after forty 
and thousands younger pay its high 
price. 

Forget these odds and start using 
the dentifrice that does all you can 
expect of an ordinary toothpaste 
and in addition protects you against 
this dread foe. 

Morning and night, daily, brush 
teeth and gums with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. It helps to clean teeth 
white and keep gums firm and 
healthy. As you know, Pyorrhea 
seldom attacks healthy gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s from your 
druggist—today .. . 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s ae 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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looked ridicu 
essed in pants and helping me brand 
1 the Colonel 

ng look at the slim, dainty 


rhe yur 


maw 


ec of his wife No, pa,’” he said, *‘I 
t make much of a picture of Sheila ona 
ch. She'd run from a cow. Wouldn't 


Sheila? 

Yes, I'm not very primitive," admitted 
Sheila, “bute I always thought I might 
make a rather nice dairy maid." 

The kind they sing about in songs,”’ 
said Tom 

Now, this ain't getting us nowheres,”’ 
said the Colonel. ‘“‘If you don't get some 
sense into you, Tom, you're going to lose 


your wife. I ain't a-goin’ to stand that.’ 


OSE your wife,” ‘Lose your wife.”’ 
ie That phrase of the old Colonel's ran 
through Sheila's head like the singing of 
the wheels of the elevated from Woodlawn 
to the Loop. He would lose his wife, Tom 
would, aa she would go back to the Loop 
She tried to put the thought out of her 
mind. But it persisted 

After all, she only wanted the right to 

ise herself again to the plane of a girl in 
to regard herself and be re- 
rarded as the intellectual equal of Tom's 

retary 

His She knew that Tom 
talked over affairs with his secretary that 
he never talked over with her, asking ad- 

ce and suggestions; how did she like the 

1y he pulled off this deal, and did she 
think he ought to be so abrupt with Jack- 
son, and did he put up a good bluff about 
prices to Mr. Franklin. Sheila had been 
through all of that. Hadn't Sam Huddle- 
ston talked like that to her? Hadn't every 
other man she had worked for? 

She tingled at the memory of her part of 
it. Then, as further memories crowded in 
on her, she suddenly wondered if Tom 
called his secretary in, as Mr. Huddleston 
used to call her in, and tell her what a 
dog's life this was, what a man had to put 
up with after he was married. 

[hat thought drove Sheila frantic. Yet 
she dressed calmly enough, taking care of 
each minute detail of attire, studying her 
face carefully, to see if any lines were a 
pearing, or if there were any gray pra 4 
in her hair. 

She was almost satisfied with herself as 
she left the house. She walked, disdain- 
ing both her roadster and the closed car. 
The walk brought on such a glow that by 
the time she reached Tom's office, she had 
about forgotten that her mission had a 
point 

Then Sheila saw Mary Hatfield, who was 
Tom's secretary. Mary had just come out 
of Tom's office with her notebook and was 
still smiling at the last remark her employ- 
er had made. Now Sheila hated her! Hated 
her with envy and with jealousy. Coming 
out of Tom's office, smiling as if she had 
been told how pretty she was and why 
didn't she like Tom better! The same way 
Sam Huddleston used to talk to her! 

Mary smiled at Sheila and said, ‘‘Go 
right in, Mrs. Balmer.'’ And Sheila, with 
set teeth and without a glance at Mary, 
walked past her. 

Well, look who's here," cried Tom, 
springing to his feet. “‘Welcome to our 


business, 


secretary! 


city 
He bent over to kiss her, but Sheila held 
him aside 


What were you telling that girl?” 


she demanded; irritation in her voice 
Telling what girl?”’ 

“Your stenographer.” 

**Mary Hatfield?" 


“Yes, what were you telling her?” 


" OOD Lord, Sheila, I don't know. 
What's the big idea?" 


“You don't know. Why, she was grin- 
ning all over her face when she came out of 
your office. Looked as if you might have 
been telling her how pretty she was.”’ 

‘That's it,"’ said Tom. ‘That's exactly 
what I was telling her."’ 

“So! It was, was it?’’ 

“Yep. I've known Mary ever since she 
was a Lia éj 

‘And now that she’s grown up, you see 
how pretty she is and make her your 
secretary.” 

“Not so fast, little one, not so fast. 
Mary came in to tell me she was going to 
leave me and go off and marry young Bob 
Faulkner, so I told her that’s what hap- 
pened every time a man hired a pretty girl. 
No sooner gets to be a good stenographer 
than she's off to get married.” 

The very words Sam Huddleston had 
spoken when she told him she was going to 
quit to be married 

“And do you think it’s the thing for a 
man to do—to turn a girl's head with such 
talk. Why, she probably thinks that if 
you wren't already encumbered, you'd 
want her for yourself,’ cried Sheila. ‘‘I'd 
even be willing to bet you kissed her."’ 

All Tom did was to kiss Sheila. “‘You 
do beat all, honey. I sure just don’t un- 
derstand you.” ; 

‘That's the trouble,’’ she answered. 
“You don't understand me, and you won't 
take the trouble to try to.” 

‘‘Nonsense, honey,’ he laughed. 

It was nonsense, was it? So that’s the 
most Tom could make of it. How that ex- 
asperated her. 

She refused Tom's invitation to lunch and 
went alone to Balmer City’s Cosy Tea 
Shoppe. The place was crowded but she 
managed to get a small table for herself. 
She wanted to be alone. Yet she had only 
received her order when a girl came and 
took the seat opposite. The girl was Mary 
Hatfield. 

Her face brolxe into a delighted smile 
and she was not at all abashed by Sheila's 
haughty air. 

‘Well, I do declare, Mrs. Balmer. I'm 
certainly a lucky girl to meet you like this. 
I sure did want to talk to you—"’ 

‘What could you want to speak to me 
about?’’ asked Sheila, coldly. 

‘Honest, I did. I was even going to ask 
Tom, I mean Mr. Balmer, if he'd let me off 
to go see you. Maybe Tom told you I was 
going to marry Bob Faulkner. Isn't it 
thrilling? Well, you see I haven't got any- 
body to talk to about it—I mean nobody 
like you. Tom is always telling how 
grand you are and anybody can see what a 
grand lady you are. Well, I just had to 
talk to you about it. See?” 

“I'm not sure that I do!"’ said Sheiia. 

“Well, you're such a lady . I don’t 
know how to put it. But you've never had 
to work in an office, be a stenographer or 
anything like that. You see a stenographer 
is only a sort of office servant—"’ 

Office servant! 

‘‘And no girl likes being a servant. Well, 
what I really wanted to ask you was this: 
You see Bob Faulkner doesn't make much 
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more money than I do, but he don’t want 
me to go on working after we're married 
You sec, he says he don’t want me to be 
any man’s servant— 

Good heavens! A man’s servant— 

“Of course, he says he can’t give me such 
a grand house as Tom's got for you and, 
of course, I can never be such a grand lady 
like you—think of you pounding a type- 
writer—but, well Mrs. Balmer, won't you 
please tell me if I ought to go on working 
after we're married. Or should I? Bob 
says I should leave it to you.” 

Imagine any one asking her advice on 
such a subject. Yet Sheila found herself 
unable to answer. An hour before she 
would not have hesitated. There would 
have been only one answer. But this semi- 
literate girl had torn down the pretty 
world Sheila had built for herself and pre- 
served in her memory. So she thought she 
had been an important cog in the vast 
machinery of business. hak tee had only 
been a servant, differing only from the 
servants in her home in that she worked 
with different tools. 

No, it wasn't so, she cried within her- 
self. The girl's argument was fallacious 
It was built on a wrong foundation. This 
girl just didn't belong in an office. She hid 
no appreciation of it. She was destined for 
a house-wife. No, the girl was rig‘tt. 
“Yes, I really was Sam Huddleston’s serv- 
vant,’ Sheila told herself. And to thiak 
that for a wild moment when she first 
heard Mary Hatfield was going to be mar- 
ried that she thought perhaps she could 
persuade Tom to let her take Mary's 
place. 

“My dear,”’ she said and she smiled at 
Mary Hatfield. ‘“‘If I advised you either 
way, my advice would probably prove to 
be wrong.”’ 

She couldn't decide Mary Hattield's 

roblem, but Mary Hatfield had unwitting- 
I solved hers. How foolish of her not to 
see that there was a bigger job in being a 
wife than there was in being a stenogra- 
pher—a business man’s servant. 

And that’s what she told Mary Hatfield. 


ROM Woodlawn to the Loop! Back 

in another incarnation that was. Yet 
as she dozed off that night, lying there 
in that borderland of wakefulness and 
sleep, she dreamed of the ultimate glory 
of marriage which was motherhood, and 
her thoughts strayed back to the days 
when she first left her home in Chicago to 
journey downtown to the world of 
business. 

In those days the Loop had been a Loop 
in fact. Trains from the South made the 
circuit around the Loop, then retraced 
their journey southward. Had she de- 
sired, she could have boarded a train at 
Woodlawn, made a complete trip and got 
off at the same station without leaving her 
seat. There had been something safe and 
satisfying in the very thought! 

But, later in her business life, the rail- 
way efficiency experts decided to route the 
trains through—make a long one-way trip 
from Jackson Park out south to Wilson 
Avenue or Evanston out north. Journey's 
end! 

So with her life. The ultimate Traffic 
Manager had rerouted it. There was no 
returning to the office now—or what it 
represented. Marriage was a one-way 
ride, however devious the turning, how- 
ever far and uncerfain the destination. 
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The Mystery of the Living Alibi 


Continued from page 15 


this scene, but Jasmine observed that 
neither the doorkeeper nor waiter ap- 
peared to question the commands of Cap- 
tain Derek Gascoyne. Even Woolf Rosen- 
blum seemed impotent under the serene 
gaze of this remarkable young man. 

“You'll hear further about this,’ 
stuttered. ‘“The police—"’ 

Gascoyne smiled. “‘I don't fancy you 
will worry the police, Rosenblum. By the 
way, have you seen Mr. Banner lately?” 

The effect of these words was peculiar. 
Every atom of aggression went out of 
Rosenblum’s face, leaving it nervous and 
furtive. Without another word he suf- 
fered himself to be led across the restaurant 
to vanish in the swing doors of the vesti- 
bule beyond. The faint interest that had 
been awakened in the nearby diners died 
down. The episode was at an end. 

Almost languidly Derek Gascoyne re- 
adjusted his monocle and seated himself 
opposite the girl. 

Coffee for two, please Felix." 

The waiter hurried away. Within two 
minutes Jasmine was sipping at the hot, 
black beverage, grateful for its effect in 
clearing her confused brain. 

“A little indiscreet on your part, Miss 
Bronsart,’" drawled her deliverer, care- 
fully selecting a cigarette. ‘“‘With your 
permission I will see you home.”’ 

“It is very good of you,’’ Jasmine said 
humbly. ‘‘I live an awful long way off.”’ 

“You live at Yew Tree Cottage, Waver- 
den, in Kent,”’ he said. ‘‘Do you know a 
man called Simopoulos, Miss Bronsart?"’ 

‘“Simopoulos!"" she wrinkled her fore- 
head at the outlandish name. ‘‘No, I have 
never heard of him. Why?"’ 

“Nothing. He lives at Waverden, that 
isall. It isasmall place. Are you ready?” 
He rose expectaatly and she followed him 
from the restaurant as though in a dream. 
A big Lancia touring car stood at the curb, 
and he assisted her in, wrapping the rugs 
about her knees with matter of fact thor- 
oughness. 

In silence he steered the big car along the 
now almost deserted streets. Glancing 
shyly at him she strove to puzzle out the 
meaning of his queer knowledge of her 
name and speculated on the influence that 
had reduced the unpleasant Rosenblum 
to impotence. 

‘Who is Mr. Banner?’’ she asked sud- 
denly 

A smile lit up the bored features for a 
moment. 

‘A bogey for friend Rosenblum. That 
was equivalent to asking a chicken if it’s 

seen the axe—or a murderer if he knows the 
hangman. The effect is salutary and often 
revealing. By the way, if you are ever in 
serious trouble Banner is the man for you.”’ 

‘*Why should I be in trouble?’ she asked 
sharply 

He shrugged his shoulders. The mask 
of bored indifference descended again. 
During all the remainder of the long run 
not another word did he vouchsafe. It 
was only on arrival at the tiny wicket gate 
of Yew Tree Cottage that he came to life 
again 

“You have a key, Miss Bronsart?”’ 

““Yes,’’ she began to stammér her thanks 
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when he cut her short, gently yet inex- 
orably 

“IT have no time to lose. If Rosenblum 
troubles you again, consult Mr. Banner 
I may not be—available. You are sure 
that no man named Simopoulos has been 
here?” 

“There is no one of such a name, | 
could not be mistaken.” 

He nodded. 

“Good night, Miss Bronsart.’’ For an 
instant he pressed her hand; then the big 
Lancia shot forward into the night. 

Jasmine Bronsart stole softly along the 
little crazy path towards the creeper 
covered porch. As she felt with groping 
hands for the keyhole she made a queer 
discovery. 

The door was ajar. 


R. REUBEN BANNER, Independent 

member of Parliament and amateur 
criminologist, entered his house in Smith 
Square, Westminister after the adjourn- 
ment of the debate on his Penal Code 
(Amendment) Bill. 

Other and less estimable members of 
society, in particular Mr. Howard Lati- 
mer, the Syndicalist, would have readily 
garroted Mr. Banner. That, however, is 
one of the penalties of being Independent. 

“A young lady to see you, sir,’ the 
butler announced, dexterously peeling off 
his master’s overcoat. 
best part of two hours, sir. 
tated young lady, sir.”’ 

The ag nt ge up a card from the 
salver by the door. 

‘‘Miss Jasmine Bronsart, sir,’’ he read 
out. ‘ ‘Yew Tree Cottage, Waverden, 
Kent.’ I took er a cup of tea in the library, 
sir, by Miss Crabbe’s orders, sir.”’ 

Mr. Banner nodded again and strolled 
into the library. The girl stood up quickly 
as he entered. A girl cf unusual beauty, 


he decided, despite her pallor and the 


A very h'agi- 


somewhat provincial cut of her tailor made | 


tweeds. 
He pulled forward a chair and waited 


for her to speak. 


‘‘Mr. Banner,’’ her voice was calm and 


controlled. ‘‘You have seen the papers?"’ 

“If you mean have I seen the account of 
your father’s disappearance yesterday, yes. 
Old gentlemen, however, frequently dis- 
appear. He will return.”’ 

She shook her head definitely. “If it 
were voluntary, perhaps, but it was not. 
He was taken by force, carefully premedi- 
tated force,"’ the girl paused for an in- 
stant 

‘The servants were decoyed away, Mr. 
Banner—"" 

‘That is not the police view. They say 
your father gave the servants written per- 
mission to spend the night away." 


The girl opened the small handbag she | 


carried and extracted a folded paper. 

“It is a forgery. Here is the note. My 
father was certainly in the habit of giving 
written instructions to the Prodders be- 
cause,’’ she smiled faintly, “‘I think he was 
a little bit nervous of them. But he never 
wrote that note. Then the telephone wires 
were cut.”’ 

Mr. Banner placed the paper carefully 
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in his pocket book and surveyed the girl 
judicially 
Miss Bronsart, before we proceed any 
further, will you kindly tell me why you 
have come to me. I am not a professional 
detective 
| have come to you on Captain Derek 
Gascoyne's advice.” 
Mr. Banner's chubby face betrayed the 
blankest surprise 
[ have not the pleasure of Captain 
Gascoyne’s acquaintance, Miss Bronsart. 
So far as I know I have never set eyes on 
him, though his name is certainly familiar.”’ 
It was Jasmine’s turn to be surprised. 
She wrinkled her forehead in perplexity 
‘But he said I was to consult you if—if 
Mr. Rosenblum 
Mr. Banner started 
“Rosenblum! Ah! 
Miss Bonsart, why 
consult the police.” 
The girl hesitated uncertainly. 
‘The police are so—dow nright % 


I understand now, 
you do not wish to 


“The police want information,”’ re 
torted Mr. Banner dryly. Rosenblum is a 
blackmailer My new Penal Code Bill 


contains certain provisions for the crime of 
blackmail that will not be popular with 
the fraternity."’ Mr. Banner rubbed his 
plump hands together complacently, “You 
did quite right to come to me, Miss Bron 
sart. You said, Miss Bronsart, that the 
telephone wires had been cut on the night 
of your father’s disappearance?” 

Yes. I only noticed it this afternoon.” 

‘*How, then, did you communicate with 
the police when you discovered your fath- 
er’s disappearance?” 

‘The wires had been repaired again. The 
repair was clumsy and the wires hung 
slack Also his room was entered and a 
suitcase taken with enough changes of 
clothing for a month's absence.”’ 


: RE there any more data you can give 
A me, Miss Bronsart? The wires cut 
and repaired. The clothes taken away—"’ 
‘The gas had been turned off at the 
meter."’ The girl paused and watched the 
effect of her mes Mr. Banner's eyes 
were dancing alertly. 

‘You interest me extraordinarily, Miss 
Bronsart. Evidently our mysterious friend 
forgot to turn it on again. Have you any 
clue to his identity?” 

Jasmine Bonsart shook her head, yet the 
action was vaguely indecisive 

‘It's no use your coming to me with the 
same answers you gave the police,”’ he 
observed calmly 

She hesitated uncertainly 

‘It was no one who could be connected 
with this affair. He objected to—to Mr. 
Rosenblum.”’ 

**Ah,"’ Banner's tone was dry 
you confide a little more.”’ 

She nodded, reassured 
smile 

“LT have lived a dull lifé. My father isa 
retired solicitor—a widower. Two years 
ago he moved to Waverden near the North 
coast of Kent and gave himself up to golf 
j " 


gardening 


“Suppose 


again by his 


ul There was no one in the 
neighbourhood of my own age, no social 
life bevond the golf club and we could not 


ifford a car. It death to 


was a living 
me until she paused and spoke a little 
lefiantly until Mr. Woolf Rosenblum 
Mr. Rosenblum had a flat in town and 


looking for a house in Kent Mean 








while he stayed at the village inn at Wa- 
verden and joined the golf club, where I 
first met him. From the first my father 
objected to our friendship." 

Mr. Banner smiled faintly. 

“I suppose you agree with him!’’ she 
flashed out. 

“Please go on, Miss Bronsart.”’ 

The girl was about to retort, checked 
herself and proceeded with rigid calmness. 

‘‘Mr. Rosenblum came to call. Father 
was very rude to him. He forbade me to 
see Mr. Rosenblum again.” 

“And what happened next?”’ 

““Mr. Rosenblum asked me to marry 
him, and I refused.”’ 

‘But that was not the end of Mr. Woolf 
Rosenblum?”’ 

“No, our friendship continued. He 
took the refusal very well and came often 
to seé me. One day he suggested that I 
should dine with him in town and go on 
toa theater. Father put his foot down on 
that—or tried to. But I can look after 
myself. I said I would go.”’ 

“‘Hazardous young woman!"’ Mr. Ban- 
ner’s eyebrows went up. ‘Rosenblum of 
all people!"’ 

“If you knew the dullness of my life. 
What harm could he do me—"’ 

‘Please go on. What harm did he do 
you?” 

““None,”’ 
was certainly 

“Wait a moment. 
this?”’ 

“Last night. The night of father’s dis- 
appearance. Mr. Rosenblum called for me 
with a car and I left father in a towering 
rage.” 

“And yet your escort proved—horrid.” 

“*Yes,’’ she crinkled her face in dis- 
gust, “‘Mr. Rosenblum had too much 
champagne and tried to make love to me 
in public and squeezed my hand at supper— 
once he leaned forward and patted my 
cheek. I was so angry that I threatened to 
go home by myself. And then something 
happened to make Mr. Rosenblum worse 
than ever.”’ 

She paused and a wryly reminiscent 
smile crossed her features. 

‘Just when Mr. Rosenblum was telling 
me in his nastiest voice that I had no means 
of going home by myself and had better 
be polite to him, a tall young man with an 
eyeglass strolled across the room from an- 
other table. He nodded to Mr. Rosen- 
blum as if he had known him for years 
and then gave me his card with Captain 
Derek Gascoyne, 6th Foot Guards, en- 
graved on it. The words 6th Foot Guards 
had been crossed out and there was no 
other address.”’ 

“Crossed out! Ah!"’ Mr. Banner smiled. 
“One presumes that you are not very well 
acquainted with society gossip in your re- 
mote village, ch? The significance of those 
penciled out words escapes you.”” 

The girl wrinkled her forehead and 
waited for him to continue. 

‘It is common knowledge in society cir- 
cles,"’ Mr. Banner explained, “‘that Cap- 
tain Derek Gascoyne has been required to 
resign his commission in the Guards in 
consequence of his intention of marrying 
Miss Rosamund Deveril, the actress." 

Oh,”’ said Jasmine, a little blankly 

“It is a detail,"” Mr. Banner smiled. 
‘**And what happened next?”’ 

Briefly Jasmine related the strange humil- 
iation of Woolf Rosenblum and her subse 


she grimaced wryly. ‘But he 
horrid.”’ 


What evening was 
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quent return to Yew Tree Cottage in Cap- 
tain Gascoyne’s car. 

‘It was funny,”’ she said frowning, “he 
knew my name and address." 

Mr. Banner sat forward alertly. ‘*You 
have told the police nothing of this?’’ 


““No—" she halted and looked at him 
appealingly. “‘Is it necessary?”’ 


Repeat everything that 


‘It may be. 
Captain Gascoyne said to you. 

“He said practically nothing—except 
to ask if I knew a man named—"’ she 
wrinked her forehead in an effort at mem- 
ory, ‘‘“—a man named Simopoulos—"’ 

‘“Simopoulos,"’ Mr. Banner echoed. 
“Dear me that is a very curious name. 
Why should you know a man named 
Simopoulos!"’ 

Rising from his chair Mr. Banner crossed 
the room and picked up a telephone direc- 
tory. 

“What time was it when you returned 
home?”’ he asked, spinning the pages. 

“It was past two a.m. I had a latchkey. 
Captain Gascoyne drove away at once as 
though he were in a hurry.”’ 

Mr. Banner snapped up the directory and 
replaced it. 

‘Friend Gascoyne is not in the telephone 
sO an interesting question must be deferred. 
Miss Bronsart, at what hour did you first 
notice your father’s absence?” 

“Not until breakfast time. He was to 
have dined with some people named Spen- 
love, and for all I knew he was safely in 
bed when I returned."’ 

Banner nodded slowly. 

“It seems, then, that only Captain Derek 
Gascoyne can say whether there is any 
connection between Woolf Rosenblum and 
your father’s disappearance. He is appar- 
ently a singularly well informed young 
man, and I think we must interrogate him 
before deciding whether you report to 

slice headquarters or not. Fortunately I 
a a slight acquaintance with Mr. 
Woolf Rosenblum. Now I propose to ask 
Mr. Rosenblum for young Gascoyne’s 
address."’ 

Mr. Banner walked again to the tele- 
phone and called up a number. In a mo- 
ment he had an answer. 

““Maygrave 5001? This is Reuben Ban- 
ner, who is that speaking? Detective In- 
spector Shane! What the deuce are you 

oing there, Shane? It's Rosenblum | 
want—"’ 

Mr. Banner broke off into a long whistle 
Then he carefully replaced the receiver and 
turning, faced the girl. 

**What—what is the matter?”’ she asked, 
almost timidly, at the look in his eyes. 

“The matter,"” Mr. Banner said very 
quietly, “is this, Miss Bronsart. Rosen- 
blum was murdered at 2 a.m. this morning 
and a warrant is being issued for the arrest 
of your friend Derek Gascoyne.”’ 


ITHIN ten minutes Mr. Reuben 

Banner was speeding in a taxi to- 
wards Woolf Rosenblum’s flat. As the taxi 
drew up Banner ordered her to remain 
within it, until the police should see fit to 
question her. 

There could now be no doubt that what 
she had considered a harmless and joyous 
episode had involved her in becoming a 
witness of the first importance in this 
affair, whether she liked it or not 

The street was a quiet byway off Knights- 
bridge, lined on either side with tall blocks 
of ffats, monot6nously uniform. A police 
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constable guarded the vestibule of the 
block in which Rosenblum’s flat was in- 
cluded, but otherwise the street seemed 
deserted. Save, perhaps, for the exces- 
sively dirty loafer opposite who was 
morosely regarding his unsold stock of 
matches. 

The constable at the door knew him, 
saluted, and stood aside. 

“Something rather in your line, sir. 
Inspector Shane was hoping you'd be along. 
Second floor and it’s almost at the head 
of the stairway. Lift’s out of order, sir.”’ 

Banner nodded and mounted the stone 
steps at a run. Half way round the first 
landing he collided with an elderly bent 
individual who was manifestly not look- 
ing where he was going. Banner apolo- 
gized politely and the old man responded 
with a patient smile. His silk hat had 
been knocked awry, his spectacles were 
askew and the two books he was carrying 
had fallen to the floor. 

‘‘My dear sir. If I may be allowed to 
say so, it is surely unnecessary—hum—to— 
ah. Dear me, do you mind picking up 
those books?”’ 

“Clumsy of me,’’ murmured Mr. Ban- 
ner, restoring the volumes. ‘Hope they're 
not damaged, sir,"’ he glanced rapidly at 
the titles and noted the chemical-stained 
fingers of their owner. The books dealt 
with the physiological action of gases. 
Mr. Banner met the old gentleman's mild 
reproachful blue eyes under the high fore- 
head that had been curiously splashed 
with some acid in the form of a white star, 
silvering the bushy hair of one eyebrow 
whilst the other remained incongruously 
dark. 

Without vouchsafing further speech the 
scientist continued his descent. 

Mr. Banner strolled to the landing 
window and watched the singular indivi- 
dual stare into the waiting taxi below as 
though to discover if it were disengaged, 
and then cross the street. 

The excessively dirty loafer on the oppo- 
site kerb-side proffered a box of aties 
with dismal hopelessess and was re- 
warded with a single copper coin bestowed 
with an air of extreme benevolence that 
caused Mr. Banner to smile. The loafer 
shrugged his shoulders, shook his head re- 
signedly and shambled off in the direction 
of the dabbler in gases. 

Mr. Banner frowned thoughtfully and 
then made his way up to Woolf Rosen- 
blum’s flat. The constable on guard ad- 
mitted him and in a moment he was 
shaking hand with a stout little man 

‘First and foremost,’’ Mr. Banner 
queried, ‘‘who’s your late visitor?” 

“You met him, eh? A brainy old fellow, 
that, Mr. Banner. Dr. Milosch Andalus. 
Poison gas expert.’ Detective Inspector 
Shane rubbed his hands together with sat- 
isfaction. “‘Care to see the corpse?” 

‘“*Thanks,’’ Mr. Banner replied poliely, 
“if it isn’t bothering you too much.” 

Shane led the way into a small bedroom 
and drew back the sheet that covered 
the stiff form on the bed. Banner gazed a 
little grimly at the dark, slightly Jewish 
features of the dead man. He was clad ina 
flowered silk dressing gown over a highly 
glazed shirt and evening dress trousers. 
There was no mark of violence to be seen 
but the full red lips were drawn tightly 
back from white teeth as though in a gasp 
of agony. 

“How was it done?”’ 
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“*Gas,’’ Shane retorted succinctly. 

“Ah,”’ Mr. Banner's gaze wandered 
round the room and came to rest at the fire- 
place. “‘Laid on, I see. Doesn't that ad- 
mit suicide?”’ 

“It was meant to,”’ Shane nodded in 
supreme satisfaction. “‘If ic hadn't been 
for our friend Andalus we might have ac- 
cepted that hypothesis. But I had my 
doubts. See here,’’ he pointed to the 
corpse, ‘‘a case of poisoning by coal gas 
doesn't look like that. They go all rosy 
pink, they do! This chap’s more green 
than anything else. ree da coal gas is 
comparatively slow and here's a job that 
took five minutes at the outside.” 

“Who found him?”’ 





“The valet. We know all about him. 
He's all right—if his master wasn’t.”’ 

“His master certainly wasn't,’’ con-| 
curred Mr. Banner drily. 

‘Ah, you knew a bit about him, I dare- | 
say. By way of being a blackmailer -"| 

“He was a slippery customer—of a class 
I am making mm a study of just now. 
But let's have the story, inspector."’ 





“TT HAPPENED at about 2 a.m. this | 

morning. According to Hutchings, 
the valet, he heard his master come in, 
slam the flat door and slide the bolts. | 
Hutchings began to think there might be | 
something wrong. Accordingly he knocks 


at the door. No answer. And the door is 
locked on the inside. Hutchings peeps 
through the keyhole and sees that the O e 1r 


electric lights are all on. Then he gets a 
strong whiff of gas through the keyhole. 
Being a quick witted sort of chap he wastes 
no more time but calls up the police. 
Within ten minutes that door is smashed in 
and the police find Mr. Woolf Rosenblum 
on the floor dead, with a box of matches in | 
one hand and an unignited match stem in| 
the other. The room was full of gas."’ 

“Coal gas?”’ 

“Coal gas, sir. The conclusion everyone 
jumped to, of course, was that it’s a case 
of suicide, pure and simple. Locked door 
and all. But the constable who made the 
notes, a conscientious fellow, described the 
matchbox and unspent match in exact de- 
tail, and that was an odd circumstance in a 
case of suicide, to say the least of it. 

‘The first thing that struck me was the 
colour of the corpse. So I got hold of Dr. 
Andalus and he declares that there's not 
a spot of coal gas in the man’s lungs. 
Death was due to cyanogen gas poisoning 
which is almost instantaneous. The puzzle | 
was, how it was introduced. Well, Dr. | 
Andalus solved that too.”’ | 

| 





Shane pointed to the fireplace. 

‘Through the pipe, sir. From the flat | 
below. And who lives there? Captain | 
Derek Gascoyne!”’ 

Mr. Banner gazed at the fireplace | 
thoughtfully. 

‘It looks like a case certainly, Shane.”’ 

‘It is a case. We've found the motive,” 
the detective nodded grimly. ‘“‘Here you 
are,"’ he drew out a pocket book and ex- 
tracted a folded paper. ‘Read that.’’ Mr 
Banner carried the paper to the window and 
scanned it minutely. It was a torn sheet 
of crisp, good quality and the writing that 
of an educated man. 


Unless (it ran) you cease your loathsome 
attentions to Miss Rosamund Deveril with- 
out delay I shall be forced to terminate 
your activities once and forall. D.G. 
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‘Where did you find this?’’ 

It was in Rosenblum'’s pocket. The 
dressing gown pocket Dr. Andalus dis- 
covered it during his examination. Natu- 
rally I did not allow him to read it.”’ 

Banner stared at the paper and, for a 


second, held it to his nostrils. A tap came 
at the bedroom door and Shane went to 
open it. Calmly, yet unobserved, Mr. Ban- 
ner tore off a tiny scrap of the paper and 
thrust it into his waistcoat pocket. 

‘There's a female meee’ " the con- 
stable was speaking in a low voice. 

Tell her to wait. Keep an eye on her.” 

“Very good, sir,"” the man saluted. 


R. BANNER handed back the note 
with a grunt 
“You've compared the writing, I sup- 
poser 
“Of course we have. We searched Gas- 
coyne’s flat from end to end. The gas 
pipe had been unscrewed at an elbow joint 
in the kitchen. A small quantity of the 
cyanogen g2s had been forced into the pipe 
and the pipe screwed up again. The gas 
would find its outlet in whichever tap 
above were turned on first. After the cy- 
anogen became spent—and a whiff will do 
the trick—pure coal gas would issue. 
Young Gascoyne knew that Woolf Rosen- 
blum was in the habit of lighting his gas 
fire whenever he came in. Oh, it’s a case 
all right!"’ 

Then the trap must have been laid 
shortly before 2 A.M.?”’ 

‘Exactly, sir. Itook the trouble to 

Shane broke off as the sounds of alterca- 
tion and a slight scuffle reached their ears. 
Ia a moment the door was flung open and a 
woman—tall and arrestingly handsome— 
stood in the opening. Behind her a pro- 
testing constable clawed his chin distress- 
fully, wilted into futility by her imperious 
mien 

“Who are you, madam!"’ Shane said 
sternly, taking a pace forward, “‘you have 
no right here!"’ 

No right!"" she stared at him wide- 
eved, breathing heavily. Then her eyes 
traveled to the bed and rested on the stiff 
corpse of Woolf Rosenblum. ‘So they did 


not lic! He is dead!”’ 
‘Dead as a door nail,"’ Shane retorted 
bluntly. ‘You will be good enough to 


wait in the next room if you want to ask 
questions, madam. You have no right 
here.” 

‘No right here!"’ she fixed her magnetic 
black eves on the detective’s face, ““You 
are mistaken, my friend. Unfortunately, I 
have every right. I am his widow,"’ she 
said quietly. , 

‘Mrs. Rosenblum!"’ the detective’s eye- 
brows went up 

‘Professionally known as 
Deveril,’’ said Mr. Banner 


Rosamund 


N AN adjoining room a telephone bell 

tinkled sharply. Shane jerked his head 
at the harassed constable who ran from the 
room. Ina moment he reappeared. *‘Call 
for you, sir, Dr. Andalus speaking.”’ 

‘Very well. Guard the hall door, Sim- 
mons. Madam, you are a witness of the 
first importance, I will attend to you later.” 

The door closed on the detective 

“Well, Mrs. Rosenblum,’" Mr. Banner 
regarded her with mild geniality, ‘‘other- 
wise Rosamund Deveril, otherwise Rosa 
Gottlieb—"’ 

She started as if stung 


+? 


her black cyes 


dilated in alarm. The mask of pathos fell 
from her 

‘‘How—how did you know 

“I know a wonderful lot." Mr. Banner 
shrugged his shoulders carelessly. 

“I know, for instance, that your late 
husband was a blackmailer who, for good 
reasons preferred to kéep the existence of 
his wife to himself. What I do not 
know is why your husband should have 
interested himself in Miss Jasmine Bron- 
sart who is a lady without money. An- 
other thing I do not know is why you have 
come here today. Perhaps you wouldn't 
mind clearing up these little matters?” 

The woman walked to the bed and 
snatched away the sheet, that still partly 
covered its grisly burden. At the distorted 
features she gazed, her lips parted in a hard 
smile. 

““Ah, bah! He was a beast! 
nate that he has died.” 

“Fortunate for whom? For 
Bronsart?”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders, ‘‘Perhaps. 
And perhaps it is still indiscreet to leave 
Miss Bronsart so long unattended.”’ 

Mr. Banner's eyebrows met in a sudden 
frown. ‘‘What do you mean!”’ 

She shrugged again as though the matter 
failed to interest her. 

‘Perhaps Miss Bronsart will become 
tired of waiting.” 

Banner strode to the window and flung 
up the sash. He became aware of astealthy 
movement within the room and swung 
round again. The woman was standing 
as he had left her, but vaguely he noticed 
that the body of Woolf Rosemblum had 
been moved very slightly. Shane returned. 

‘*Long-winded old bore,’” he growled. 
‘All this time telling me some new theory 
of his that Derek Gascoyne must have 
stolen the gas from Army Ordnance stores 
in the Tower. Trying to teach me my own 
business! Huh! Now then, madam, you 
can wait in the dining room until we have 
finished our examination here—did you 
speak, Mr. Banner?"’ 

Banner shook his head. But there was a 
thoughtful far away look in his eyes, and 
to one who knew him the faint smile about 
his lips would have seemed significant. 
Producing a folded paper from his breast 
pocket he began to examine its texture 
with apparent absorption. Presently he 
sniffed gently at it. 

‘I was just—wondering,”’ he said. 

The detective grunted caustically and 
stood aside for the woman to pass. The 
bedroom door closed behind her: 

“Now, sir we'll have a look through 
this chaps belongings and then we'll hear 
what Mrs. Woolf Rosenblum has to tell us.”’ 

Mr. Banner regarded the detective 
thoughtfully. 

“Ts it so—simple?"’ 

“What else? Here's a plain motive and a 
clear evidence of murder. Very ingenious, 
I admit, but all straightforward with no 
complications.”’ 

“What about the Bronsart affair?” 

“The Bronsart affair!" the detective 
stared uncomprehendingly. 

Mr. Banner nodded quietly, his steady 
eyes meeting the detective's. 

“No, Shane, it is not so simple.”’ 

In a few words he sketched the incident 
of Jasmine’s evening out. 

“Pooh! The disappearance was volun- 
tary. Probably the old man was worried 
over his daughter's goings on.”’ 
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It is fortu- 


Miss 





‘Very likely he was,"’ Banner assented 
patiently. ‘‘But it is significant, Shane, 
that he should disappear during the ab- 
sence of-his daughter as well as of his 
servants. Especially when Rosenblum is 
the cause of the daughter's absence. The 
girl's outside now, by the way. If you'd 
like to see her—"" 

The detective made a gesture of im- 
patience. 

“T've got my hands full now.”’ 

Banner nodded calmly. ‘‘All right, 
Shane. By the way, I ‘spose you know 
Bronsart’s ‘phone wires were out?” 

“Eh!” 

‘And the gas turned off at the meter—"’ 

The detective’s mouth opened a little. 
“What's that!”’ 

““Also,"’ Banner went on evenly, “‘there’s 
a detail that I think is well worth your 
attention."" He drew out the folded paper 
again and a tiny, torn scrap. 


i ERE’S the note purporting to be from 

Henry Bronsart to his servants, Mr. 
and Mrs. Prodder, giving them permission 
to spend the night away. According to 
Miss Jasmine Bronsart the note is a forgery. 
That's interesting. But here's something 
that makes it more interesting still,"’ he 
held out the two papers. ““The smaller 
piece I took the liberty of tearing off the 
note which your good Dr. Andalus dis- 
covered in Rosenblum’s pocket. If you'll 
compare the two pieces you'll see that they 
are of exactly the same texture. Rather an 
uncommon texture, it is.’ 

Shane held the two letters side by side. 

“One up on you, sir. Two halves of the 
same sheet!”’ 

Mr. Banner nodded. There was no dis- 
play of triumph. 

“It’s damned curious,’’ the detective 
frowned. ‘‘Now, what exactly does this 
prove?” 

“It proves that the case is not quite so 
simple," Mr. Banner smiled gently. 
“Shall we have that girl up, Shane?” 

The detective nodded, his brows knit in 
puzzlement. 

‘Damned queer!"’ he reiterated. 

‘Sir!’ the constable’s agitated voice 
came in a loud whisper from the doorway, 
‘That there female in the dining room, sir. 
I looked in for a minute and she’s burning 
papers in the grate—"’ 

‘You fool! Stop her!"’ 

“You didn't give no orders about that, 
sir,"’ the constable’s tone was aggrieved. 
“I've been guarding the hall door, sir."’ 

Stifling a curse Shane brushed past the 
man and Banner followed. The dining 
room door stood ajar and the unmistakable 
smell of burning paper issued from the 
room. A small safe had been unlocked and 
its contents, such as were not in flames, 
littered about the floor. But of Mrs. Woolf 
Rosenblum, otherwise Rosamund Deveril, 
there was no sign. 

“You fool!’’ stormed Shane again at the 
luckless policeman. ‘You left your post 
and gave her the very chance she wanted. 
After her, or I'll have you drummed out 
of the force!"’ 

Mr. Banner dropped on his knees before 
the grate and dragged out the blazing 
papers. But they were a charred, broken 
mass before he could extinguish the flames. 

“Where the devil did she get the key 
from!"’ 

“& can guess that. From Rosenblum’s 
trousers. It’s what she came for. That's 
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one against me, Shane. She scared me into 
looking out of the window to see if Miss 
Bronsart was safe and pinched the key 
from Rosenblum's pocket while my bac 
was turned.” 

Banner raked the burnt papers over 
carefully. “‘I'd give a good Gale know 
what these were about.’ 

“Records of blackmail probably.” 

“It doesn’t point to blackmail, some- 
how. There's a bigger game afoot, or I'm 
much mistaken. Here's a diagram of 
sorts,”"’ he bent closer and read out: 

“Elevation 46 degrees . . . Heinrichs 
... kefield . . . subway . and a date. 
. . . September twenty-first.’ 

‘Dear me, I am afraid it is hopeless. A 
word here and a syllable there. What do 
you make of it all, Shane?”’ 

‘About as much as you can, sir. There's 
that fool Simmons!"’ 

The constable stood dismally on the 
threshold. 

**Well?’’ Shane demanded. 

“She got away, sir.” 

“Well, go and fetch Miss Bronsart now, 
Simmons.”’ 

“Miss Bronsart, sir?”’ 
queried in perplexity. 

“A lady,’’ Shane explained with a pa- 
tient sigh. ‘‘You will find her inside the 
taxi, Simmons.”’ 

“Inside the taxi, sir! 
gone!"’ 

“What!” 
““Gone!"’ 

The constable nodded foggily. 

“Miss Deveril went away in it sir,”’ he 
said. 


the constable 


But the taxi’s 


ejaculated Mr. Banner. 


HE Penal Code (Amendment) Bill 

passed its first reading by a majority of 
119 votes. The most frenzied opponent of 
the bill had been Howard Latimer, the 
Syndicalist, who apparently disliked every- 
thing that did not emanate from his own 
peculiar ideals. 

Howard Latimer was a poe vi- 
sionary who would willingly have seen the 
country bathed in blood in pursuit of those 
same ideals. Yet in manner he had the 
diffident gentility of a draper’s assistant in 
a backward suburb, and an appearance to 
match. His return by a presumably intel- 
ligent electorate of twenty-six thousand 
souls bore the same aspect of mystery that 
surrounded the election of a Bengali gentle- 
man for a neighbouring constituency. 

After the adjournment of the House, Mr. 
Reuben Banner, M. P., purchased a noon- 
day issue of the ‘‘Stentorgram’’ and pro- 
ceeded to Smith Square. There had been 
no progress reported by the police in the 
search for Jasmine Bronsart and her father. 
Gascoyne, for whose arrest a warrant had 
been issued and of whom a description had 
been broadcast was still at large. So much 
Mr. Banner read before casting the paper 
aside. 

‘There's a note for you, Mr. Banner."’ 
Miss Crabbe picked an envelope from the 
bureau and laid it at his elbow. ‘‘It was 
slipped through the letter box by someone 
who rang the bell but did not trouble to 
wait for an answer. I hope you are not 
going in for any more nasty sensations.”’ 
His housekeeper was a privileged person. 

Mr. Banner ripped the envelope and drew 
out an enclosure that bore three lines of 
block-lettered handwriting. 

‘‘This,’’ he read out, “‘is to recommend 
Mr. Reuben Banner, M. P. to cease con- 
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cerning himself in the affairs of the Bron- | 
sart family. A well-wisher.”’ 

Mr. Banner chuckled delightedly. 

Miss Crabbe sniffed resentfully. ‘That 
means, I suppose that your mind is made 
up _ Well, you will have to take me, that’s | 
all. 

“Certainly I shall take you,"’ replied 
Mr. Banner, who knew the futility of argu- 
ment in this quarter. ‘‘Will you be so good | 
as to order the car in half an hour's time.” 

The housekeeper nodded triumphantly, 

assembling a first-aid outfit. 


R. BANNER drove the big car dex- 
terously through the traffic of West- 
minster Bridge Road and beyond the last 
outskirts of suburb gave the engine its head. 
There was still an hour before sunset when 
they arrived at the Monkraven Arms, 
whose picturesque porch jutted crookedly 
into the High Street of Waverden village. 
The landlord bustled out with effusive 
welcome and three large domestics took 
charge of two small suitcases. It is not 
every day that a millionaire arrives at the 
Monkraven Arms. 

After a meal they took the road again to 
a point three miles beyond Waverden vil- 
lage. Here a lane branches off towards 
Monkraven Castle, on which estate the 
Bronsarts had been tenants. 

At the tiny wicket gate of Yew Tree 
Cottage, Banner drew up. A tall, bearded 
and spectacled gardener who was digging 
in the front garden patch touched his cap 
with patient expectancy. Visitors to Yew 
Tree Cottage had been very plentiful of 
late. ‘ 
“Mr Prodder?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Are you a detective, sir?’’ the 
man regarded them steadily. 

Mr. Bariner smiled and shook his head. 
They climbed down from the car and en- 
tered the little gateway. 

“A reporter, perhaps, sir?"’ 

“Not a reporter either. A friend of the 
family, Mr. Prodder."’ Mr. Prodder scratch- 
ed his head thoughtfully. 

“They was pretty busy here, sir. Been 
through the house about six times and 
dragged the pond twice."’ He grinned re- 
flectively. ‘‘Found a rare lot of old kettles 
in the pond, sir."’ 

“What was your opinion of Mr. Rosen- 
blum, Prodder?’’ 

“Mr. Rosenblum was always quite the 
gentleman, sir. Very free with his money, 
too. Though I won't deny that if it had 
been my daughter—’’ Mr. Prodder broke 
off to cast a sudden glance at an approach- 
ing car in the lane, and turning, Mr. Ban- 
ner beheld the diminutive Latimer steering | 
an antiquated Ford past the gate. By his | 
side was seated a huddled, bent shape that 
seemed vaguely familiar. 

‘Bless my soul! It’s Dr. Andalus!"’ Mr. 
Banner ejaculated in surprise. 

“Yes, sir,’’ Mr. Prodder hesitated curi- 
ously. “That was Dr. Andalus, sir." 

‘The deuce!"" Mr. Banner stared at the 
vanishing car and felt indefinably relieved 
that its occupants had apparently not 
observed him. 

“And where does Dr. Andalus live?’’ | 

*‘Monkraven Manor, sir. A matter of | 
three miles on. He's a scientific gentle- | 
man and a tenant of the Earl of Mon- 
kraven, same as what we are."” Mr. Prod-| 
der gazed at Mr. Banner. “‘Are you going 
to look at the garden, sir?" 
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Mr. Banner shook his head thoughtfully 

“Another time, Mr. Prodder. Another 
time."’ He met Miss Crabbe's puzzled 
eyes with a faint smile We will pay an- 
other visit in the morning, I think. By the 


way, how is Mrs. Prodder?’’ 
She's middling, thank you, sir.”’ 

Mr. Banner nodded absently, his gaze 
fixed on the distant curve of the lane. With 
a preoccupied mien he walked to the car, 
assisted Miss Crabbe to her seat, and drove 
steadily until they were out of sight of 
Yew Tree Cottage and then he halted 


: A‘ ASANT spot for twilight reflec- 
tion, Miss Crabbe.’" Mr. Banner 
fished for his pipe and began filling it with 
deliberation I think,”’ he said slowly, 
‘that the time has arrived for something 
in the nature of a questionnaire. A little 
survey, so to speak. Don’t ask me why we 
should select a wayside lane at twilight for 
such a proceeding. I just feel that way.” 
Question number one Why was the 
inoffensive Mr. Bronsart abducted in this 
manner? We don't know 
Number two. Who abducted him? We 
don't know. Had Mr. Woolf Rosenblum 
anything to do with it? We don't know 
that either, but we rather suspect his 
diversion of Jasmine from the scene of 
operations But in that case why on 
eatth was Jasmine not carried off together 
with her father? No answer forthcoming 
Next question Why was Rosenblum 
killed? We don't know. Did Derek Gas- 
coyne kill him? It looks uncommonly like 
it. Dear me, this isn’t taking us very far! 
‘But there's the rather interesting .nat- 
ter of the two notes. Firstly, they were 
halves of the same sheet, which looks like 
a piece ot carelessness on somebody's part. 
Secondly—-and this is a little detail I kept 
from the official sleuth because he ought to 
have noticed it himself, those two notes 
carried the same intriguing odour about 
them. Not scent, my dear Miss Crabbe. 
Quite the reverse. But so faint that only a 
nose familiar by painful experience would 
be likely to detect it. It was cyanide, in 
some form or other.”’ 


elaborate 


Miss Crabbe nodded intelligently. 
“Wasn't he killed by—"’ 
“Exactly. Young Rosenblum was 


poisoned by cyanogen gas. That was con- 
firmed at the inquest. And it is conceiv- 
able that the note found in his pocket 
should be a trifle flavoured. But why 
should the forged note to Mr. and Mrs. 
Prodder possess exactly the same agreeable 
aroma?” 

‘They were written by the same person, 
of course,"’ Miss Crabbe said judicially. 

‘Not only by the same person, but in 
the same place. Where was that gas manu- 
factured? Obviously in some laboratory. 
Captain Derek Gascoyne did not dabble in 
such chemistry in his flat, that’s certain. 
It's rather a peculiar circumstance, isn't 
it, that Dr. Andalus should dwell in these 
particular sylvan surroundings?” 

Miss Crabbe sat up alertly. ‘“You mean 
that Captain Gascoyne—" 

“It’s a theory, my dear Miss Crabbe; 
pure theory. But I’ve a very strong convic- 
tion, nevertheless, that we should learn 
something about the gallant captain if we 
paid a call at Monkraven Manor.”’ 

Mr. Banner knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe and considered for a moment. 

“I might ask for that little milksop, 
Latimer, on some pretext or other. That's 
a queer association, by the way. Latimer 
and Andalus! What on earth does a man 
of big intellect like Andalus want with 
that pathetic little driveller. Another 
question we can't answer. 

‘That's all, I think. No, bless me, 
there’s one more! Why did Mrs. Woolf 
Rosemblum burn those papers and what 
were those papers? We've one clue and it 
doesn't tell us much,’’ Banner turned over 
a page of his note book and read out: 


kefield . . . subway .. . elevation 46 de- 
grees. . September 21st. Very curious, 
that. For the moment there's no answer, 


but those words would give us the key to 
the mystery if we understood them." 

He snapped up the pocket book and re- 
placed it. A touch of the starter knob and 
the big car throbbed with life again. A 
couple of miles of tortuous going in the 
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direction of the coast brought them to a 
dark sandstone wall that flanked the lane 
This wall, surmounted with a revolving 
chevaux de-frise of particular aggressive 
character towered fifteen feet above them. 
In the fading light it seemed a symbol of 
massive defiance; of menace, even. Mr. 
Banner slowed down until he came abreast 
of the entrance gates set between tall pil- 
lars of stone, aidan out. 

The gates were of almost fantastic 
strength, great wrought iron bars inter- 
twined with trellissing. Not only were 
they locked but the visitor was further 
discouraged by the heavy chain and pad- 
lock that made assurance doubly sure. 
There was no bell-pull visible. 

He peered in between the bars and could 
dimly perceive the shadowy gabling of a 
house almost concealed by the screen of tall 
trees. From one low, jutting wing a tiny 
glimmer of pale violet light blinked like 
an evil eye. A queer, forbidding place, 
intensified in its aloofness by the belt of 
cold sea mist that hung around it. 

‘‘Mr. Banner!"’ Miss Crabbe spoke in a 
sudden, sharp whisper. 


Bie she was pointing into the 
thicket opposite the wall, her eyes 
distended a little 

Something had moved. A faint rustle 
disturbed the gloomy stillness. Mr. Ban- 
ner sprang towards the car and switched 
on the powerful headlamps. For an in- 
stant they saw a face, startled and white 
in the autumn foliage. Then it was gone. 

Miss Crabbe tittered a little shakily. 
“Only a tramp, Mr. Banner!"’ 

But Mr. Banner was staring pensively 
into space. 

“The last time I saw that particular 
tramp,” he murmured, “‘he was selling 
manos outside Woolf Rosenblum’s flat!”’ 


What did Banner find in the laboratory at 
Monkraven Manor? Who is the Tramp and 
what does he know of the disappearance of Jas- 
mine Bronsart? You will want to read the next 
instalment of this capital new mystery story in 
the October New McCrure’s. 


The Prisoner in the Opal 


restaurant of the Golden Pheasant, though 
the only waiter was the proprietor in a 
tweed suit, and each step that he took 
sounded upon bare boards. 

As the meal progressed, however, Hanaud 
declined into a vein of self-disparagement 
very unusual with him 

There are times when we all fall below 
our true selves. But even so—"’ and he 
shrugged his shoulders “‘how often when 
Iam ina tangle a little accident sets me on 
the road 

Ic was Hanaud's old doctrine many a 
time pronounced : 

Here's Jeanne Corisot for instance. I 
told you yesterday that I was at Bor- 
leaux on quite other business than the 
Chiteau Suvlac affair. Jeanne Corisot was 
my business, and the first news I have 
had of her was given to me tonight by 


Pouchett I have learned other things 
For instance three women of the town, as 
the phrase has it, besides Jeanne Corisot, 


Continued from page 63 


h ve disappeared in Bordeaux during the 
last year!” 

‘*Three?’’ Mr. Ricardo exclaimed. 

‘“*Yes,’" Hanaud answered with a nod. 
‘*Three of the kind I have described. Wo- 
men no one would give a thought to, if 
they did disappear. And I am wondering 
whether the widow Chicolle has come at 
night to the apartment of Monsieur 
Pouchette to sell him cheap any of their 
little trinkets.”’ 

‘That necklace was not stolen,’’ said 
Mr. Ricardo. ‘‘For it was bought by 
Pouchette, a week before Evelyn Deven- 
ish’s death. She must have missed it, had 
it been stolen. She parted with it of her 
own accord, that afternoon when we met 
in the Cave of the Mummies. For a price 
then—yes, for a price;’’ and again he saw 
the drawing-room of Suvlac and the flare 
of hatred in Evelyn Devenish’s eyes as 
Robin Webster leaned over Joyce Whipple's 
chair. But then—and he was swept back 
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into the oll circle. It was Evelyn Deven- 
ish who had paid th price! 

Mr. Ricardo looked across the table to- 
wards Hanaud, who was smoking a cigar 
as black as one of his cigarettes. 

“You think Joyce Whipple is in the 
Chiteau Mirandol?”’ 

Hanaud would not answer. 

“You suspected it yesterday when you 
were so careful to tell everyone that the 
neighbourhood was surrounded by police."’ 

Hanaud would not admit as much. 

‘I was taking my precautions. I had 
no right then to do more. You will re- 
member that I uttered another warning.” 

“Against a second murder—yes. But 
desperate people don't heed warnings.” 

Hanaud replied with a deliberation 
which suggested that he was seeking 
rather to convince himself than his com- 
panion 

‘‘Mirandol knows that I suspect his 
hose. If thaf young lady is there, they 
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will try to get her away. 
tonight.”’ 

‘They will take her to the river,"’ ‘ried 
Ricardo, and Hanaud shot the queerest 
glance at him, and shivered. 

The movement of fear, so intense, so 
utterly strange in just that one man threw 
Ricardo into a panic 

‘“We ought to go at once,”” he exclaimed. 


They will try 





- OU are wrong, my friend,” said 

Hanaud gravely. He seemed to cast 
about for excuses. “‘It is not yet eight 
o'clock. If we start in your car now, we 
shall reach the Chateau Mirandol before 
half past nine. Too early! The neighbour- 
hood will be awake.”’ 

Ricardo recognized that the true reason 
for their delay had not been given to him, 
and lit another cigarette. Marvelling at 
his companion’s patience, Mr. Ricardo 
twitched in every limb. 

Then an obstacle occurred to him which 
would surely spoil all their plans. Yester- 
day Hanaud had made clear to the Vicomte 
de Mirandol that he suspected that long 
white house of his. But he had no right 
to do more. He had confessed it. 

“You had no authority to enter the 
house yesterday?” he asked. 

‘‘None,”’ replied Hanaud. 

‘Do you think that de Mirandol who 
did not invite you into it yesterday, will 
be more likely to do so tonight?”’ 

‘Less likely,’’ Hanaud returned. 

“Then you have authority now?” 

“Yes. Even if I had not, I should as- 
sume that I had.” 

“Isn't that a risk for you?” 

‘But it is one that I have made up my 
mind to take." 

“Since when?”’ 

“Since I have learnt why the Vicomte 
Cassandre de Mirandol was painting his 
gate with his own hands.” 

Mr. Ricardo had to-be content with an 
explanation which to him at all events was 
no explanation at all. Hanaud gave no 
answer to any conjecture, not a comment 
upon any theory. He just sat and smoked 
and smoked, the disk of red waxed and 
waned at the end of his cigar with the 
regularity of a machine, his hands trem- 
bled from time to time even as de Miran- 
dol’s had trembled when he was stooping 
at his gate. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet, and all 
his agitation was revealed in that spas- 
modic movement. 

‘*Here is, I think, some one for me.’ 

A sergent-de-ville was approaching. 
Hanaud leaned out of the window and the 
sergeant came straight to him. 

“Monsieur Hanaud?”’ 

“Yes. Give it to me.” 

The sergeant handed in the note through 
the window. Hanaud tore open the en- 
velope and read, whilst Mr. Ricardo 
studied the changing expressions of his 
face. 

Mr. Ricardo was suddenly startled. 
Hanaud was laughing aloud—he who ten 
minutes ago had shuddered. 

“You have good news at last,"’ he cried. 

Hanaud shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It is not the sort of news you would 
write to the house.” 

‘“‘What house?” asked Ricardo in per- 
plexity. 

‘‘But your house, of course, my friend,”’ 
Hanaud returned. 

Julius Ricardo reflected and saw light. 
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“T've got it,’” he announced resignedly. 
“It's not news to write home about, you 
mean.” 

‘“Mean?"’ Hanaud inquired indignantly. 
“It was what I said.” 

“Oh very well! You said it! Now may 
I hear it?”’ 

“Certainly! There has arrived yet an- 
other visitor from London.” 

“Bryce Carter,"’ Julius Ricardo ex- 
claimed. ‘‘He is here?”’ 

**Yes; Moreau sends him to your fine hotel 
on the Cour de I'Intendance and promises 
him a note from me 

“‘Georges,"’ he called to the proprietor, 
“some ink! What shall I write, my 
friend?’’ He smiled ruefully and scratched 
his-head and set to work. “So! And I 
underline those words. So! See--I write 
this: 





Some time before morning I come to you. 
Meanwhile it is wise to put on the clean 
collar and shave. Hanaud. 


And I underline the clean collar and ‘the 
shave. What do you think?’’ 

He relapsed once more into silence. The 
dusk deepened into night. Under the 
lives the lamps of Ricardo’s motorcar 
shone bright. Once or twice Hanaud 
locked towards them. 

‘I said at the beginning that I shrank 
from this affair—’’ he muttered, and then | 
with an exclamation of relief he pushed 
back his chair and ran out on to the pave- | 
ment. Moreau was running towards him. 

**At last!’ said Mr. Ricardo ‘‘Now we| 
shall go,’’ he said and he hurried to the | 
car. But he looked back and to his amaze- 
ment the two men, the chief and his as- 
sistant, with their heads close together, 
were slowly pacing the dark avenue. 

Hanaud suddenly turned and ran towards 
him with Moreau at his heels. 

“Quick!"" he said in a whisper, and 
there was excitement in his voice. 


HE car glided out from beneath the 

trees. At the top of the square it turned 
to the left. At once Mr. Ricardo was in a 
state of extreme agitation. 

“He is wrong. He should turn to the 
right for the rue de Medoc,"’ and he leaned 
across Hanaud to seize the speaking tube. | 
But Hanaud already held it. 

“He is right. He should turn to the left 
for the rue Grégoire,’ said Hanaud. 

The car glided without noise or effort 
down the long straight street, left the} 
great clustered lights behind it and came | 
into a cool gloom of narrower ways and | 
shuttered houses. It turned to the right 
and again to the left. A wide space| 
opened out. On one side of it the mass of 
a great Church loomed immense and black. 
In the middle a great tower shot upwards 
like a giant's spear, and the co of it was 
lost in darkness. By the side of that 
tower the car stopped. 

“The tower of St. Michael,"’ Mr. 
Ricardo whispered. 

““Quick!"’ said Hanaud. ‘We have not 
a moment to lose." ’ 

At the very spot where Ricardo had 
stood when he had hesitated at the en- 
trance to the Cave of the Mummies, ages 
and ages ago, it seemed, this party of 
pursuit descended 

‘Keep close to me,’’ Hanaud breathed, 
“‘and not a word.” 

He crossed the square to the mouth of! 
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How to have Lovely, 
Lustrous Hair ~always/ 


Does your hair ever seem dull to you— 
drab, lifeless? Have you not wished for 
something that would keep it looking 
prettier—richer in tone? 

The secret lies in proper shampooing! 
Not just soap-and-water “washings”, but 
regular use of ashampoo that really 
beautifies—one that was created especially 
to improve dull hair and add that little 
something extra so often lacking. 

If you really wish to make your hair be- 
witchingly lovely—just one Golden Glint 
Shampoo will show you the way! No other 
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little street. A genlarme stood near a 
lamp, the light shining upon his accoutre- 
ments. He did not shift from his position. 
Hanaud and his company were engulfed in 
the street. It was short and straight. At 
the far end the lights of the quay were 
visible. But here, the houses squalid, 
forbidding and black rose to so high a 
level that they seemed to be walking in a 
cavern. Suddenly two men seemed to 
spring from the stones of a wall and closed 
in behind them. 

‘Not a sound,”’ whispered Hanaud. 

Halfway down the street two other men 
emerged from the archway of a great 
porte coch>*re. 

“Te is here,” 

‘The door,” 


WE OPENED it when we saw the 
lights of your car,’’ said the man, 
and at his touch the door swung open. One 
by one they slipped in, and behind them 
the door was gently closed again and 
gently locked. They stood in a vault of 
darkness. Once in the days of the greatness 
of Bordeaux when a king held his court 
there, and Monsieur de Tourny was sum- 
moning the great artists of Europe to re- 
build it in beauty, this house in the rue 
Grégoire sheltered some wealthy merchant 
Now it stood noisome and decrepit, its 
grimy walls running with moisture 

Mr. Ricardo stood in the blackness of the 
pit, his heart hammering within his breast. 
He had clamoured for thrills and excite- 
ments; he was shaking with them like a 
leaf. He heard the tiniest clink as though 
one key touched another and a whispered 
‘‘Hush!"" from Hanaud. For the fraction 
of a second, the pencil-light of an electric 
torch showed him the key-hole of a house 
door and one of the men bending down 
in front of it, and then the door opening 

‘There is one step,"’ said Hanaud, but 
in a breath so low that Ricardo’s neighbour 
could not have heard it. Ricardo felt 
his arms grasped firmly and lifted when he 
reached the step. The air hot and close 
and stifling warned him he was within the 
vestibule. Once more Hanaud's voice 
bre athed in his ear 

‘The house of the widow Chicholle!’ 


said one of them. 
whispered Hanaud 


Fo a few moments they stood in 
silence, their ears alert, holding their 
breath 

Hanaud moved forward into the light 
and noiselessly opened that door inch by 
inch. He let it swing wider and went in 
The others followed, Mr. Ricardo with a 
delicious thrill of fear running up and down 
his spine 

Hanaud had taken the electric torch into 
his own hand and was exploring with its 
beam, this inner hall. It was rather a cor- 
ridor than a hall, with a window at the 
end, a couple of doors upon the left, a 
broad staircase on the right, and close to 
the foot of the staircase another door of 
tattered green baize. But no sound pene- 
trated from behind any of the three 
doors, nor did any light gleam beneath 
them 

Hanaud opened the two doors upon the 
left to make sure They faced the rue 
Grégoire, but they were both shuttered 
and empty. One of them was furnished 
cheaply as a sitting-room; the other was 
merely a place of cupboards and bare 
boards. He stood for a while looking up 
the staircase and listening, it seemed, with 


every nerve of his body. But the upper 
stories were as silent as this hall in which 
they stood. The stillness of death lay 
brooding throughout the house. 

The door of green baize led to the offices 
and the kitchen; and here at all events 
they came upon signs of life. For a clock 
ticked upon the wall and the grate showed 
the dull red of an expiring fire. 

He came at the ald a passage to a nar- 
row flight of stone steps which wound 
downwards into darkness. He bent his 
head, then turned it and shook it at his 
companions. By the light of the torch he 
carried his face showed white and desper- 
ately afraid; and the fear leaped from his 
face to the faces of all about him. Fora 
moment they were numbed by the chill of 
an immense failure. 

“But it must be!’’ 
“Te must be!”’ 

No one contradicted him, but no one 
agreed. They even closed together a little 
as men will in the presence of some dread- 
ful catastrophe. That tiny movement 
drove the lunes from Hanaud's face. 
He threw back his head with defiance. 

‘‘My God, but it has got to be,"’ he said 
stubbornly. He moved downwards, but 
was still within their view when from 
beneath their very feet, so close at hand it 
seemed, a piercing scream shattered the 
silence. 

Mr. Ricardo was startled out of his wits. 
Panic seized him by the heart. He reeled 
back against the wall gasping for breath. 
But he was astounded as much as startled. 
For his eyes were upon Hanaud's face and 
he saw relief and triumph transfigure it. 
Ir took Mr. Ricardo a few seconds to 
reconcile that look with a scream of such 
terror as he had never thought human 
being could utter and go on living. Then 
he understood. 

Hanaud was in time; Hanaud was right. 

He heard a heavy door slam and felt it 
shake the house. He saw Hanaud leap. 
Behind him the whole party clattered and 
trembled Ricardo and the two men 
bidden to stay behind with the rest of 
them. 

“ Attention!”’ 


Hanaud whispered. 


cried Hanaud. 


HE warning reached him just in time. 

For he tottered on the edge of a gaping 
hole in the floor of the cellar and with a 
gasp recovered his balance. He recovered 
it to see a line of light beneath a door 
across the cellar suddenly vanish and to 
hear a heavy lantern crash upon a floor. 
Before the sound ceased to echo Hanaud 
was at the door. 

It was of thick solid wood. Hanaud 
shook it; it was bolted. But there was a 
judas-hole at the level of the eyes to venti- 
late the cellar within. Hanaud tore it 
open. For a second his torch held in his 
left hand played upon wall, and ceiling 
and floor. Then his right hand flashed 
to his pocket, something gleamed in it— 
a pistol barrel—and that hand too slipped 
within the judas-hole 

“Up with the hands—all three of you, 
he cried. “‘So!"’ 

Then he spoke to the men behind him. 
“A lantern! Quick!"’ 

“Now you, the widow Chicholle, open 
this door!"’ 

There was a pause and then the shuffling 
of feet dragging in carpet slippers across the 
flags 

‘The paws up, mother, till you reach the 
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door!’” he commanded. ‘That's better!’’ 

He withdrew his pistol, as-the woman 
approached, so that it could not be snatched 
from his hand; and then the bolt grated 
rustily out of its socket and the door 
swung open. Hanaud passed through the 
doorway and hung the lantern upon a nail. 
He stood in a small square cellar lined with 
oy which was flaking off from the 

rick walls, and no air entered it but 

through the judas and beneath the door. 
It was at once stiflingly close, clammily 
damp. Shut that heavy door and close 
the judas-hole fast, and it was a dungeon 
as black as night itself. 

The woman who had unbarred the door 
had retreated to the corner at the right of 
the door, and crouched huddled with her 
“— anions. 

Altogether there were three of them, all 
women, a young girl with a sullen face 
and jet black hair who crouched on the 

round, a woman of middle age, broad and 
Fig and strong as a man, with hands cov- 
ered with clay, and the widow Chicholle 
herself; a ghoul of a woman with eyes sunk 
deep in a face which was splashed with 
black as though even before her death her 
body had begun to corrupt. 

‘“‘T have done her no harm, M’sieu.”’ 


O INDEED! You have given her a 

fine boudoir to rest in while her 

bedroom was being prepared next door, eh 

widow?’ Hanaud cried with a savage 

irony, and the old woman shrank from him 
whimpering excuses and promises. 

*“*Ah, there are others high up in the 
worid more to blame than me! Come now! 
I am a poor woman... and ignorant 
too . . . What should I do when those 
great ones order me . . . terrify me. . 2” 

With a snarl Hanaud cut her short. 

**And that?’’ he cried, thrusting out his 
arm. 

Over his shoulder Mr. Ricardo saw a 
noose and a foot or so of rope dangling 
from a hook driven into the low ceiling to 
hold a lamp. ‘‘That pretty necklace goes 
very well with the boudoir! A present for 
a good girl, eh widow? Monsiecur!"’ and 
he turned to a man in the doorway who 
waited with an air of authority. “‘Those 
animals are for you.” 

As this man and two of his assistants 
filed into the cellar and surrounded the 
three women, the corner opposite to the 
door became visible to Mr. Ricardo; and 
in that corner, as far as possible from the 
widow Chicholle and her confederates, 
huddled against the wall, stood Joyce 


Whipple 

And in such strange guise that Mr. 
wilecole was amazed. She was dressed 
in what seemed to him a boy's Sunday suit 
of black velvet, knee breeches, black silk 
stockings and all. Certainly the black 
satin shoes she was wearing were her own 
—the imprints in the garden of Suvlac 
had demonstrated that. 

But the meaning of the masquerade was 
quite unintelligible to Mr. Ricardo. To 
make her attire still more remarkable, 
she wore over the velvet suit, a sort of 
short surcoat of a scarlet hue, such as 
pages wore in mediaeval days 

Mr. Ricardo looked at Joyce Whipple's 
face, and a wave of pity and horror swept 
over him. Her eyes wild with terror 
blazed out of a white and twitching face. 
She trembled so that it was a miracle that 
shé could stand, and with her hair and 
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er dress dishevelled and soiled with 
laster and dust she gazed from face to 
ace, distractedly. 

Then her eyes lighted upon Ricardo. 
He was the only one in all that company 
vhom she had ever seen before; and her 

yes stayed upon him and recognition 
cruggled with doubt and _ gradually 
mastered it. 

‘It is you! You!"’ she said from a throat 
dry and hoarse with thirst, so that though 
she cried aloud, a murmur would have 
drowned the cry. Suddenly she stretched 
out her hands to him, and he saw that 
they were handcuffed at the wrists. 


AKE them off my hands,”” she im- 

plored and she shook her arms so that 
the links of the chain rattled. *‘Oh please! 
Quick! Oh, I shall die of fear.”’ 

But Hanaud was already at her side. 

“Courage, Mademoiselle! See, it is 
done! You are free!’’ 

“Yes,"’ she whispered, separating her 
arms and joining them al separating 
them again, incredulous of. her release, 

‘Yes, I am free.”’ 

Hanaud removed his eyes from her to the 
handcuffs in his hands. He turned them 
over, and bent his head down to them and 
nodded to himself 

‘Moreau! Look here! And _ here!’ 
He pointed to some marks ve the steel, 
and an exclamation broke from Moreau. 

“They are the property of the State,’ 
he cried. “‘Ah! Ah! They are of an in- 
solence, those fine fellows!”’ 

‘But it was to be expected Moreau,”’ 
said Hanaud very softly, and, as he handed 
them over to his assistant, Joyce Whipple 
with a sigh slid down in a heap at his side. 

He stooped over her. ‘Courage, Made- 
moiselle!’’ he said chidingly; and Joyce 
Whipple from the floor laughed weakly 
and said: 

“Tt is all very well to say ‘Courage, 
Mademoiselle’. But what is Mademoiselle 
to do, Monsieur my friend, if Mademoi- 
selle’s legs give way under her? She can 
only sit on the floor, poor girl, and tell sad 
stories of the death of Kings.”’ 

Hanaud had been left completely ata 
loss by Joyce Whipple's words, but her dis- 
tress he did understand. He called for 
water in a peremptory voice and when the 
glass was brought, he knelt down by her 
side and put his great arm about her shoul- 
ders, raised her head and held the glass 
to her lips. 

‘Oh!"" she sighed, as she drank, and 
fearing that he was for handing back the 
glass before she had finished, she caught 
his wrist and held it fast with both her 
hands. 

‘“*More?”’ 
finished. 

‘Oh, ever so much more,”’ she cried in 
a stronger voice. Moreau was holding a 
jug of water in his hands and he filled the 
glass again. Hanaud stood in front of her 
as she drank it, and with a movement of 
his head commanded the removal of the 
prisoners. 

“You are safe, Mademoiselle,’’ said 
Hanaud, but she didn’t hear. Her eyes 

were fixed on the door through which the 
women had been taken and the dark cellar 
beyond. She knelt straight up, bruising 
her shoulder against the wall by the vio- 
lence of her pressure. She shivered. She 
was once more upon the edge of panic. 

“‘No, no, Mademoiselle,’’ said Hanaud. 


he asked when she had 
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It was an order that he gave her. 
is nothing to fear. It must not be!’’ and 
to Moreau he added: ‘‘See that they lock 
those women up in one of the rooms until 
we go, and send someone into the Square 
to fetch Mr. Ricardo’s car."" He turned 
again to Joyce Whipple. 

“T tell you what we shall do. We shall 
take you in Mr. Ricardo’s fine car to Mr. 
Ricardo’s fine hotel, where a friend is 
waiting for you—"” 

‘A friend?"’ Joyce asked with a frown of 
perplexity; 
“Not from 

“No, no, no, not from the Chateau Suv- 
lac atall. Will you please to listen to me?”’ 
Hanaud interrupted with an accent of the 
utmost testiness. “I dispose of you to- 
night. I am your goat.”’ 

“Your nanny, he means, Joyce,’’ Mr. 
Ricardo explained, and they all fell to 
laughing foolishly and yet wisely; Joyce 
Whipple from an instinct that she ‘must 
queele herself fast to the light and trifling 
things if she were ever to repair the hurt 
and horror of this day; Hanaud because 
laughter would be the saving of her if it 
was kept on this side of hysteria. 

But he was very content to laugh, with 
an ear alert to catch the first waverings of 
hysteria; and he kept the broad bulwark of 
his shoulders solidly between the girl upon 
the floor in the tattered masquerade and 
the horrid apparatus of her death. The 
noose with its short foot of rope promising 
slow torture and dreadful Sedpuntnens 
dangled from the hook. But they laughed 
beneath it so that the walls of that deep- 
sunk sinister chamber rang with a joyous 
sound which they could hardly have heard 
before. To Mr. Ricardo it seemed that 
their laughter was laying the ghosts of 
many crimes and exorcising the cellar of 
its horrors. 

‘Come,’ said Hanaud to the girl. “‘I 
carry you since the legs won't walk.”’ 

He lifted her up on to her feet and thence 
into his arms with no more effort than if 
she had been in very truth a baby. There 
were only the three of them now in the 
cellar. ‘“You will take the lantern, yes? 
and you will leave this cellar just as it is 
for Monsieur le Commissaire, and you will 
light me very carefully so that I do not 
bump this young lady's head too often.” 


R. RICARDO went forward with the 
lamp into the outer cellar. He saw 
clearly now the hole on the edge of which 
he had tottered. Some boards had been re- 
moved, a shallow trench had been dug in 
the clay—a grave. 
And the thought that if Hanaud had | 
yielded to his appeals in the restaurant of 
the Golden Pheasant; or if he had yielded 
to his own doubts; or if Moreau had been 
late in coming to summon them; or if that 
shrill cry of death by terror had not risen 
up from beneath their feet, the grave would 
eile hold its occupant, filled him with 
an unforgettable dismay, and his soul 
went out in gratitude towards his friend. 
Even now, he noticed with a smile, 
Hanaud so held Joyce Whipple in his 
arms that her back was site that open 
trench. She never saw it as she passed. 
The big porte-cochére was now wide 
open; there were gendarmes in uniform 
now at the door and in the street; the car 
with its lights burning stood beneath the 
archway. Hanaud carried Joyce Whi» 
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out to it and set her feet upon the foor- 
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“There ! 


then with a cry of alarm— 
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board and slowly and gently helped her in. 

‘So!’ he said as he closed the door. 
**You are no longer afraid?"’ 

‘“‘No,"’ she answered, smiling at him 
from the window and drawing in a long 
breath 

He turned back towards the vestibule 
with an impish grin at Mr. Ricardo. But 
he atoned for the grin the next moment. 

“‘T have a little remark to make to the 
widow Chicholle You shall hear. It 
will be interesting to see how she takes it."” 

Hanaud was spacing out his words, 
savouring them with a grim smile which 
once or twice Mr. Ricardo had seen 
Already orders were being 


only 
upon his face 


given, and a key grated in a lock. A 
gendarme threw open the door of the 
sitting room 

‘‘Here you! The widow Chicholle. Out 


with you here!"’ and the old woman with 
her white hair and the black hollows in 
her face came out into the light and 
blinked 

‘“You wanted me, Monsieur? I am at 
You will remember that no 
little fear was all 


your service 
harm done. A 
we *s 

‘“‘L invite you to be silent,"’ Hanaud cut 
in—oh very softly. “Your excuses—you 
shall make them to the President of Assize. 
For me, I have a little warning to give 
you—just for what it is worth. You have 
visited no doubt upon some Sunday or 
other that very beautiful ornament of this 
town—the Cave of the Mummices.”’ 

“Yes, M'sicu. I have been there," said 
the widow Chicholle, with her eyes fixed 
in a desperate anxiety upon Hanaud’s 
face 

“Good! I have in the course of my re- 
searches in Bordeaux today, come upon a 
startling fact which cannot but interest 
you. This house is, Chicholle,’’ and his 
voice rang out a trifle louder, “this house 
is built upon that ancient cemetery from 
which the mummies were removed."’ 

The widow Chicholle blinked at him 
secking for the meaning of his words. He 
did not keep her in suspense. 

‘Is she there?’’ he cried aloud, pointing 
downwards to the floor. “‘Is she there 
Jeanne Corisot? And the others who 
have vanished from the earth? ZTomorrow 
we shall see."’ Amd as he turned and 
strode towards the door the widow 
Chicholle screeched and dropped like a 
stone. 


was 


T the door of the hotel in the Cour de 
I"Intendance, Hanaud jumped out. 

““Wait!"’ he said to Joyce Whipple. “‘I 
borrow a cloak; and in a minute he was 
back again. Joyce wrapped it about her 
and was led up to Ricardo’s sitting-room. 
Hanaud had entered the hotel with her and 
Ricardo had ascended the stairs with them, 
and yet he had conjured into his hands by 
some magic, on the way, a plate of biscuits. 

“Now, Mademoiselle, you will sit 
here,’ he ordered, arranging a chair for 
her at the table, and setting down the 
biscuits in front of her, ‘‘and you will eat 
perhaps a couple of biscuits, while I make 
the arrangements." 

He whisked out of the room, and was 
back again as swiftly as if his energy had 
annihilated time. Joyce Whipple was still 
at her second biscuit, and Hanaud calmly 
lifted the plate from before her. 

“That will do,"’ he said. 

“But I am starving,’ she said with a 





whimper in her voice, and the tears in her 
eyes. 

“I know, my little friend,’ he replied 
gently. ‘I know that very well,’’ and his 
free arm went round her shoulders. “‘Now 
you shall listen to me and say how wise 
Lam. Look! I engage a room for you— 
so, No. 18—here is the ticket. A room 
with a bath! you are the chimney-sweep's 
boy. Also I order a dinner for you with a 
little bottle of champagne. 


** AND I borrow a nightdress from the 
manageress. So you meet your friend 
for a minute—here.”’ 

“Very well,”’ she said, and she got u 
unsteadily on to her feet. ‘But you tal 
of a friend and again of a friend. Except 
you two I have no friends in Bordeaux.” 

“We shall see.” 

Hanaud went to the door and opened it 
and beckoned, and Bryce Carter entered 
the room. At the sight of him Joyce ut- 
tered a cry of astonishment. 

‘““You?"’ She plumped down in her chair 
again and Bret at him. ‘“‘But when did 
you come?”’ 

“This evening,” said Bryce Carter. 
“There was a word about you last night in 
a London paper.”’ 

‘And you left at once?”’ 

“Of course.”’ 

“That was terribly nice of you,”’ she 
said. 

Hanaud glanced at Mr. Ricardo and 
threw up his hands in despair. There he 
stood as unmoved as a pillar in a desert, 
with his ‘‘of course,’” and his “‘I came at 
once,"’ like a doctor. And there she sat 
looking at her little dirty finger and saying 
politely “‘How terribly nice of you!" What 
a people! 

“Well, we go, Mr. Ricardo and I,” he 
said, making his announcement as dra- 
matic as possible. But it fell just as flat 
as his introduction of Bryce Carter. 
Neither of the young people asked whither 
he and Ricardo were going, or took the 
most fleeting interest in their movements. 
Bryce Carter stared at Joyce; Joyce stared 
at the table-cloth. Hanaud tried again. 

“We go to bring back your clothes to 
you, Mademoiselle,’’ he said. 

Certainly the remark had an effect, but 
not the effect which he expected. He 
awaited enthusiasm, and a show of grati- 
tude. All that happened was that Joyce 
raised her eyes shyly to Bryce Carter's face 
and said with a little bubble of laughter. 

“He says that I look like a chimney- 
sweep's boy.”’ 

Bryce Carter looked at as much as he 
could see of her very seriously. Then 
he replied: 

“I have never seen a chimney-sweep’s 
boy, but I should think that he's right.” 

Hanaud was defeated. He rushed from 
the room and Mr. Ricardo found him lean- 
ing against the wall of the passage, in- 
credulity upon his face, his arms helplessly 
gesticulating. 

“What a people!"’ he exclaimed. 

Mr. Ricardo on the other hand had a 
different view. Discretion and self-con- 
trol never failed to touch a responsive 
chord in his heart. 

“Ie is not our habit to make a public 
exhibition of our emotions even under the 
most seductive circumstances,"” he said 
primly. 

A little cry rang out behind the closed 
door. Bryce Carter's voice passionate and 
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low followed swift upon it. ‘‘Joyce! Joyce!” 

Hanaud turned in a flash and opened the 
door. For the fraction of a second he 
stood, he in his turn like a pillar of stone 
He saw Bryce Carter standing by the table 
and in his clasp the chimney-sweep’s boy, 
her arms tightly locked about his auk. 
her face buried in his coat. Hanaud softly 
closed the door. , 

“Let us go!"" he said 

This time the car slipped along the rue 
Fondaudége and out by the route du 
Medoc. The clocks of the town were 
striking ten while it still ran between the 
houses. Immediately afterwards the in- 
terminable street fell away behind with an 
abruptness which was startling, and the 
car shot into the darkness of the open 
country. Every now and then they jolted 
over cobbles between ghostly white 
houses, and left another village behind 
them. Hanaud sat very silent in the dark- 
ness of the limousine, and Mr. Ricardo 
was at pains not to interrupt his reflections 
Already a rare light or two showed that 
they were approaching Pauillac. The ad- 
ventures of the night were nearing their 
climax. Suddenly Hanaud spoke. 

“I have been thinking, my friend."’ 

“I was careful not to break in upon our 
thoughts."’ 

“I have been looking back upon all that 
was said and done this evening.”’ 
“It is very natural that you should.” 
““And one thing puzzles me.” 
“Only one thing?” Mr. Ricardo asked. 


- NLY one thing, my friend,’’ Hanaud 
returned. *‘But it is one which you 
shall explain to me.” 

“I shall do my best. Speak, Hanaud!"’ 

Hanaud accordingly delivered himself 
of his perplexity. 

“To sit on the floor and tell sad stories 
of dead Kings—that is an English custom, 
eh?” 

“No, my friend, but it is an English 
quotation, when it is right.”’ 

Hanaud turned in the darkness eagerly. 

“Aha! The charming Miss Whipple— 
she makes a phrase in the cellar, che She 
use an idiom?”’ 

“You may call it so.’ 

*“Good,’’ said Hanaud with content- 
ment. “I too use him.” 

Hardly had he spoken when a lantern 
swung to and fro ahead of them, and with 
all its brakes clamped fast the car came 
to a stop. The headlights showed a stout 
wire rope fixed across the road at the level 
of the bonnet, and three gendarmes in 
uniform with a local inspector of police 
dressed in plain clothes. The Inspector 
opened the _ of the car and seeing now 
who was within it, saluted. 

‘The Chateau Mirandol is surrounded. 
You will only have to blow your whistle 
and there will be assistance at once,’’ he 
said. 

*‘The Vicorate is alone?’’ asked Hanaud. 

‘No, the Juge d'Instruction has returned 
to him. Oh—Monsieur Tidon—he is am- 
bitious. It is known that he aspires to 
Paris and here is the case to lift him up the 
ladder. He has not let the Vicomte de 
Mirandol for long out of his sight today, 
I can tell you,"’ the Inspector observed 
with a quiet laugh. 

**And what of Suvlac?”’ 

**No one has moved beyond the grounds 
fall day.”” -~ 

*“Good!”’ 


Hanaud leaned out of the 
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vindow and spoke in a whisper. Ricardo 
eard the Inspector answer “Yes,” and 
again ““Yes,’’ and then Hanaud turned his 
ead towards Moreau on the seat beside 
he driver. 

“We will go in by the gate that was 
vainted."’ As the gendarmes removed the 
varrier from across the road, he turned 
igain to the Inspector. 

‘There is no need for that wire rope any 
mger.”" 

The car, purring like a great cat, slid 
ilong past the high-iron gates of Mirandol, 
mn the left ee and the plantations of 
Suvlac upon the right. It reached the 
rch and the house of Suvlac, the pink 
walls glimmering under the stars and not 
. light in any window. It turned down the 
slope by the farm buildings and the garage, 
crossed the pasture-land and psec the 
ill. Fifty yards from the gate, Hanaud 
tapped upon the front glass and the car 
stopped. 

From that point the three men pro- 
ceeded quietly on foot. The hillside fell 
away upon their right, the hedge of the 
Mirandol property rose high upon their 
left, and they walked by the faint gleam 
of the white road. At a corner they came 
toa gap inthe hedge. Mr. Ricardo stepped 
torward busily and reached out a hand to 
the gate. But Hanaud snatched him back 
violently. 

‘Don't touch it!’ he whispered. 

“A little wet paint—what does that 
matter?’’ Mr. Ricardo returned in the same 
tone. 

‘There may be more than a little wet 
paint. Let us take care!"’ 

He drew a glove over his right hand. 
But noiselessly though the party had 
moved, he had not touched the latch before 
a thread of light shot out, flickered over 
their faces oe was gone. A man moved 
forward from the shrubs within the garden 
and opened the gate for them. 

‘That is very good watching,’ Hanaud 
murmured. ‘“‘I thank you."’ 


HEY slid between the high bushes to 

the lawn in front of the low house. 
At the edges of the thick dark curtains 
which were drawn across the library win- 
dow, there was a trickle of light. But no- 
where else. In that room there, thought 
Ricardo, sat the ambitious Juge d’Instruc- 
tion keeping watch over the rogue whose 
conviction was to waft him away to Paris. 

He crept forward across the drive in the 
hope that at one of those edges where the 
light shone, he might catch a glimpse of 
the interior of the room. What were those 
two doing? Chatting over a bottle of wine 
like two good friends? Not a sign that on 
one side of the hearth sat a criminal and 
on the other a judge with a knowledge of 
the crime? 

Or did they sit in a dreadful silence, one 
with eyes shifting from chair to table, 
from book to ornament, from picture to 
bright fire-iron—anywhere, so that they 
lid not meet another pair of eyes; the other 
watching steadily unblinkingly out of a 
face of steel? Mr. Ricardo had got to know. 
He crept close to the window and peered 
in; and then with a low cry rattling in his 
throat he leaped suddenly back. Hanaud 
caught him by the elbow. 

‘“Hush!"" he whispered. 
cer 

But Ricardo had suffered such an un- 
xpected shock, so strange a thrust of 
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terror that he could not answer. His blood } 
seemed to him to stand still and his belly | 
to turn over. 

“Look! Look!" he gasped at length, | 
and pointed to the window. Hanaud in| 
his turn approached and saw. And he too | 
was startled. Standing between the cur-| 
tain and the window with his face pressed | 
against the glass, and his hands curved 
about his eyes to shut out any glimmer 
from the room, the Vicomte de Mirandol 
stafed into the darkness, motionless like 
some old Indian idol. 

There had been only the thickness of 
the pane between Mr. Ricardo and that 
big white face with the full mincing lips 
and the bald forehead; and it had not 
moved. Ricardo had never seen anything 
more disturbing, more ghostly. 

He came to Hanaud’s side reluctantly, 
uneasily. A foot away from the window | 
the two men stood and stared. Did the} 
Vicomte imagine that he had not been 
seen? That they were staring at him and 
overlooking him? No! For he did move, 
and the movement was even more gro- 
tesque and somehow more alarming than 
his immobility. For his face expanded in 
a grin which showed both the rows of his | 
teeth, and lifting a fat white finger, he | 
beckoned. 





| 
OR a moment the heavy curtain swung 
aside and both the men in the garden | 
saw the Examining Magistrate leaning for- | 
ward from a chair in the lighted room with | 
the most baffling look of suspense upon his 
face. The curtain swept down again and 
hid the room. 

But the one brief glimpse had given to 
Ricardo a new and vague idea of Tidon, 
the Examining Magistrate. The astute 
judge, sitting over against his victim, 

laying with him, playing David to his 
ne until the police arrived? No! 
There would have been exultation in his 
aspect, if that had been the case. As it 
was there was suspense. And fear, he 
asked himself? No. Calculation perhaps, 
but above all suspense with its parted lips 
and wide staring expectant eyes. 

Mr. Ricardo’s conjectures were cut short 
by the opening of the door and the great 
panel of lie ht which stretched of a sudden 
across the ‘white pebbles of the drive. 

“It is Monsieur Hanaud?”’ 

The mincing treble voice floated out 
softly to the watchers. 

“Tt is.” 

“Will you come in? Monsieur Tidon is 
with me. I was a little alarmed to see so 
many unexpected visitors in my garden 
at so late an hour. But you shall tell us all 
that you have done in Bordeaux.”’ 

“All? I have been very busy, Monsieur 
le Vicomte,’’ said Hanaud in a dry un- 
compromising voice. ‘‘Moreau!”’ 

Moreau stepped out of the darkness, and 
the three visitors followed the Vicomte de 
Mirandol into the vestibule. But only | 
two of them crossed the threshold of the 
library. Moreau remained outside the 
door. 





What was the mystery of the painted 
gate at the Chéteau Mirandol? What was 
the secret of the ‘‘long room’’? And what 
had Monsieur Tidon to do with it all? You 
will find real thrills in the exciting revela- 
tions of the next instalment in October 
New McCcvre’s. 
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What can be learned from that tabula- 


tion? 
These facts: 
First—That the circumstances of your 


parents have nothing to do with your 
chances of attaining success. 

Second—That the place of your birth 
is entirely unimportant 

Third—That lack of a college education 
is no fatal barrier to great achievement in 
the world of affairs 

Fourth—That the line of work you may 
have taken up early in life is not a deter- 
mining factor in your quest for conspicuous 
achievement 

Fifth—That fame and fortune can be won 
in any line of life 

Sixth—That the top is rarely reached 
under fifty years of age 

Seventh—That outstanding success in 
this country nearly always brings as one 
reward, a large fortune 

Eighth—That the very largest fortunes 
lie in such basic industries as oil, steel, au- 
tomobiles and merchandising, with bank- 
fruitful source of finance of 
generous size 


ing also a 


AVING studied the character, the 

career, the caliber, the characteristics 
of each of these fifty men, I discovered that 
most of them had certain qualities in com 
mon, qualities which apparently it is ex 
tremely important, if not absolutely 
necessary, for you and me to cultivate if 
we aspire to fight our way to a foremost 
place in our line of work 

There was one thing almost every one 
possessed in superlative degree: Courage. 
Without this it would appear impossible 
to rise far above the rank and file of 
mediocrities 

Perhaps the next most common quality 
was: Vision, ability to exercise imagina 
tion, to look farther ahead than the herd, 
to develop foresight so clear as to permit 
of sound judgment being formed today as 
to coming conditions and thus determine 
how they could best be turned to profitable 
account 

Third might be mentioned the common 
or garden quality of Stick-to-it-iveness—pa- 
tience, persistence, faith in self and inner 
assurance of power to lick the job even 
though it might take the greater part of a 
lifetime 

Concentration Nearly all sooner or 
later chose a very definite field of endeavor 
and stuck scrupulously to it until they had 
mastered it. Thereafter there might be 
branching into other fields, but usually 
with the main purpose of investing funds 
already earned. But practically always the 
prospective Big Leaguer stuck to his own 
game and threw all his energy, vitality 
and mentality into scoring dazzlingly in it 

Mos: men who pull far ahead are called 
upon to exercise Resourcefulness in overcom 
ing obstacles. Theodore N. Vail, the giant 
who gave America its modern telephone 
system, used to say: ““The way to meet 
trouble is to face it.”’ 

It has been aptly said that the rank-and- 
file of men are blind to opportunity, that 
able men see and seize opportunity, that 
the ablest men make opportunity. That 
requires resourcefulness—as, for example, 


when John N. Willys switched from the 
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bicycle business to motor-making when 
the automobile was in its infancy, and 
when W. C. Durant, then the largest buggy 
manufacturer in the world, threw his plant 
and his ingenuity into turning out 
automobiles 

Capacity for sustained effort was requisite 
very often. Frank A. Vanderlip, when 
president of the largest bank in America, 
told me that he would never engage for a 
highly responsible position any man of 
inferior physique, any man who did not 
enjoy robust health. ‘*Because,"’ he added, 
“it is when panic or other emergencies 
arise that an executive's talents are needed 
most, and unless he possesses vigorous 
stamina, he is liable to give in at the crucial 
moment.”’ 

In the higher reaches you fairly often 
find a man possessing what, for lack of a 
better or more specific term, must be called 
Business Statesmanship. This is a combina- 
tion of tact, of winning personality, of 
aptitude for handling men of all ranks, of 
sincerity and magnanimity which con- 
vinces others that they can safely count 
upon receiving not only a fair deal, but a 
generous deal. 

The one man in America who has con- 
vinced those who know him in this 
country, as weil as in Europe, thar he 
possesses business statesmanship in a mea- 
sure unmatched in the United States, is 
Owen D. Young, head of the General 
Electric Company, and the main author of 
the famous Dawes Plan. But I should say 
that you can count on your fingers and toes 
all the American leaders who are entitled 
to be ranked as business statesmen. 

Did these fifty men, do virtually all 
notably successful men, start out better 
endowed than the rest of us? 

In other words, have you and I, if 
biessed with a healthy body and normal 
mentality, just as much chance to succeed 
as the big fellows originally had? 

In the words of the song now popular, 
“Ie all depends on you.” 

To get ahead, you must use your head. 
Success ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
might correctly be spelled Thinking. If the 
world’s impressively successful men had 
been confined to those who were born 
““geniuses,"" how mighty few names his- 
tory would have handed down! In most 
cases mastery of any line of endeavor has 
cost sweat, study, grit, gumption, imagina- 
tion, self-discipline, faith, love of achieve- 
ment and love of the thing sought to be 
achieved. That last is important. 


HAVE always noticed that exception- 

ally able men have an affinity for one an- 
other. They seek one another out because 
they find they have mutual ideas, mutual 
aspirations, mutual understanding. Is it 
not true that we go after that which we 
desire most, that with which we find we 
have most in common? 

That is preliminary to this observation: 
A lot of us who loudly proclaim that we 
are tremendously ambitious and cager to 
fulfil our ambitions reveal by our acts, by 
our habits, by our associations, by our 
whole mode of life that our actual ambi- 
tion is not to achieve greatly at all. In- 
stead of sleeplessly planning and sweating 
to attain our avowed aim, we give our- 
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selves up to distractions and find our chief 
pleasure in something not calculated in the 
remotest to contribute to the reaching of 
our fancied goal. 


HE ambition of many of us amounts 

only to a wishbone and is not supported 
by backbone. We fondly dream that in some 
miraculous way we will be able lazily to 
step on an escalator and be switched to the 
heights of success without any painstaking 
effort on our part, preferring to forget that 
the ladder of success is to be climbed one 
step at a time with precious little help 
from others. 

No human being can make any other 
human being a success. Even the fondest 
father cannot make his favorite son a suc- 
cess. He can give him millions but he can- 
not give him guts, he cannot give him 
genuine worth, he cannot make him a 
great man. 

Henry Clay Frick, who left a fortune of 
more than $100,000,000 and bequeathed a 
palace of art to New York City, had just 
entered the coke manufacturing business in 
Pennsylvania, when the terrific panic of 
1873 bowled over more than half the busi- 
ness enterprises in America. Coke prices 
fell far below the cost of production and 
Frick’s two partners insisted on quitting 

Young Frick, then working as a clerk, 
went to Pittsburgh, persuaded the father of 
Secretary Mellon to = him $10,000 on no 
other collateral but his character, bought 
out his two partners, purchased other coke 
properties for a song, survived the panic— 
and within a few years, was earning, he 
told me, a million dollars a year. 

Carnegie bec:ime the foremost steel 
master of America because he never lost 
faith in the destiny of the industry. He, 
too, had partners who showed the white 
feather when disastrous depression befell. 
Always the little Scotsman had confidence 
and vision enough to buy them out when 
they insisted on running away. 

Did you know that the first store opened 
by Frank W. Woolworth was a flat failure? 
Not only so, but three out of the first five 
Woolworth stores fizzled. Woolworth 
himself told me that he was dismissed from 
his first job in a store because the owner 
found him “‘too dumb."’ For years the 
man who was to erect the highest building 
in the world was forced to live on next to 
nothing, the wolf always at his door and 
hunger sometimes in his stomach. 

John D. Rockefeller confessed to me that 
oftener than once terrible fires destroyed his 
oil plants in the early days, causing such 
losses that he felt tempted to get out of so 
hazardous a business. But he refused to be 
a quitter. 

Commas of a novel brand was exhibited 
by Charles M. Schwab when the late J. P. 
Morgan organized the United States Steel 
Corporation. The banker was greatly dis- 
turbed when he found that, among the 
properties and other assets taken over from 
Carnegie, was a contract guaranteeing 
Schwab, who had been Carnegie’s right- 
hand man, a minimum of a million dollars 
a year. Morgan invited the brilliant young 
steelmaster to his office and began to 
explain that he didn’t know what to do 
about “‘this,"’ handing Schwab the written 
contract. 
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‘That's easy,”’ said Schwab. He tore 
1¢ contract into shreds and dropped them 

, the banker's waste-paper basket. Schwab 

id sufficient self-reliance to feel he could 

emonstrate that, even at a million dollars 
, year, he would prove an asset rather than 

liability. Incidentally, when Morgan 
old Carnegie how nobly Schwab had 
acted, Carnegie, after remarking,’*No other 
1an in the country would have done that,”’ 
nt Schwab Steel bonds for the total 
nount represented by the contract. 

Henry Ford displayed heroic courage 

frener than once when he was battling to 

nd a foothold with his derided horseless 
itriage. You may not know that Ford, to 
bring himself and his product into the 
imelight, entered and won one of the 
most sensational automobile races ever 
vitnessed. 

Ford proved himself as much of a genius 
at the wheel as at the work-bench. More. 
When those whom he had induced to 
end him money necessary to start lost 
faith, and it looked as if the whole idea 
would have to be abandoned, Ford never 
once showed the white feather. He over- 
came obstacles sufficient to daunt most. 


ERHAPS the brainiest banker New York 

ever knew, Henry P. Davison—of Red 
Cross fame—first won his spurs by a dem- 
onstration of cool courage. Once when a 
teller in a small bank, he looked into the 
muzzle of a gun pointed at him by a man 
who presented a huge check signed by 
God and demanded immediate payment. 

Young Davison instantly realized he was 
dealing with a dangerous madman. In- 
stead of losing his nerve, he calmly and 
very loudly read the check and particularly 
emphasized the signature, “God Al- 
mighty.’’ His ruse worked. The special 
ficer, attracted by Davison’s loud tones, 
saw and sized up the situation, crept quiet- 
ly behind the madman and heuthel the 
gun out of his hand. Newspapers made 
much of the happening, J. P. Morgan noted 
it, kept his eye on the intrepid young man, 
and later made him a partner. 

It took courage of still a different brand 
on the part of Edison to produce some of 
his priceless inventions. 

‘Only one of my important inventions, 
the talking machine, worked at the first 
test,"” he once told me. ‘‘I have conducted 
more than 10,000 experiments before get- 
ting a thing to work.”’ 

“Weren't you discouraged by 10,000 
failures?’’ I asked. 

He promptly replied: “‘They weren't 
failures. Each one of the 10,000 proved 
that it couldn't be done that way. That 
was worth learning.” 

The copy-book tells us, ““Try, try, try 
again’’; but would you or I have enough 
stick-to-it-iveness to try again 10,000 times 
without any assurance that we would ever 
get there? 

Who are the men who have come most 
prominently to the front in the realm of 
business since the previous list of stalwarts 
was compiled? And what can we learn 
from an examination of such a list? 

After surveying the whole field of 
finance, industry, transportation, mining, 
commerce, etc., I have drawn up the fol- 
lowing fifty, although different readers 
doubtless would displace some of the names 
to make room for men who have won their 
unbounded’ admiration; preference in some 
instances has been given to youngish men: 


SEPTEMBER, 1928 


Age Chief Success 
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Name 1928 Won In 
Behn, Sosthenes 46 Telephone 
Brush, Matthew C. 51 Utilities, Man- 
ufacturing 
Bush, Irving T. 59 Bush Terminal 
Carry, Edward F. 61 Pullman 
Chrysler, Walter P. 53 Automobiles 
Clarkson, Robert L. 36 Banking 
Curtis, Cyrus H. K. 78 Publishing 
Cutter, Victor M. 7 Fruit 
Dillon, Clarence 46 Banking 
Doherty, Henry L. 58 Utilities, Oil 
Dollar, Stanley 48 Shipping 
Du Pont, Pierre S. 58 Manufacturing 
Fisher, Fred J. 51 Automobiles 
Fiske, Haley 76 Insurance 
Fleishhacker, Herbert 56 Banking 
Giannini, A. P. 58 Banking 
Gifford, Walter S. 43 Telephone 
Grace, Eugene G. 52 Stee 
Hayden, Charles 58 Banking 
Hearst, William R. 65 Publishing 
Kelley, C. F. 53 Copper 
Lamont, Thomas W. 57 Banking 
Mellon, Andrew W. 7 Banking 
Merseles, Theodore F. 62 Manufacturing 
Mitchell, Charles E. 50 Banking 
Mitchell, Sidney Z. 66 Utilities 
Morrow, Dwight W. 55 Banking 
Parson, H. T. 56 Chain Stores 
Patterson, Frederick B: 36 Cash Registers 
Penney, James C. 53 Chain Stores 
Rand, James H. Jr., 41 Office 
Appliances 
Raskob, J. J. 49 Automobiles 
Rockefeller, John D. Jr., 54 Philanthropy 
Sarnoff, David 37. + Radio 
Schulte, David A. 55 Chain Stores 
Simpson, James 54 Merchant 
Sloan, Alfred P. Jr., 53 Automobiles 
Sloan, M. S. : 53 Utilities 
Stanley, Harold 42 + Banking 
Swope, Gerard 55 Electricity 
Taylor, Myron C. 54 Manufacturing 
Teagle, Walter C. 50 «= Oil 
Traylor, Melvin A. 49 Banking 
Van Sweringen, O. P. 49 Railroads 


Whelan, George J. 63 Chain Stores 
White, F. Edson 55 Packing 
Wiggin, A. H. 60 Banking 
Woodin, William H. 60 Manufacturing 
Woodruff, R. W. 39 Manufacturing 
Young, Owen D. 54 Electricity 


More of the men who now come to the | 


very front are either the creators or the 
product of mergers of various companies 
into one gigantic enterprise, or have won 
leadership in chain store merchandising. 
Chain-store business, being relatively new, 
still offers room for individualists of 
maximum caliber. Banking, as will be 
seen, continues a fertile field for raising 
millionaires and men capable of playing a 
vital part in large affairs. 


When you get down to the very bottom | 


of things, no human being but yourself can 
tell whether you are a success or not. 

I believe that at least fifty of every one 
hundred Americans have in them the seeds 


of success. But the vast majority of us are | 


altogether too lazy, too indifferent, too | Dr 


fond of ease, too unimaginative in our 
habits to be willing to pay the price Dame 
Fortune demands ben those who would 
woo her effectively. 
It can be done. 
you. It is being done every day. 


Proof? Look around 
| 


We may not be able to match the caliber | 


of the biggest, but we can, if we are earnest 
enough in disciplining our will-power, 
match their character. And, after all, 
ninety times in a hundred, genuine success 
is based and raised on character, plus some 
of these other qualities within reach of 
most of us. 
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Hundreds of hairs removed 
with their roots in less than 
am/‘nute! NU-ART, thenew 
scientific preparation, is fa 
wm advance of tempora 
surface hair removers. Per- 
manently destroys the growth 
by gently liftins out the roots un- 
til they cannot return. Safe. Rapid. 
Harmless. Fragrant. Thousands are 
using it. /deal for arms, legs, face, 
body. Guaranteed. Only $1.00. FREE} 
with each NU-ART a SOc tube of Mas- 
sage C-eam and a 25c tube of DELFIN 
Deodorant. ASK YOUR DEALER. 


NU-ART 4 


The New Art of Destroying Embarrassing Hair. 
Uf your dealer can't supply you, mail coupon 


DELFIN, INC., Dept. 456 FREE 
South Orange, N. J. OFFER 
Send me FREE, as a special offer, 
PD % (a SOc. tube of DELFIN Massage Cream; 
- {3 25¢. tube of DELFIN Deodorant 
% land a six months supply of Skin Tonic 
Alse the dollar package of NU-ART for 

















whicn I enclose $1.00. If you prefer 
Cc. O. D., place cross here. 

Name .... susossoorsrsescosouccenassese 
Address 


































Start without invest- 
ment in a profitable 
shirt business of your 
own. Take orders in your 
j district for nationally-known 
i 6 1 Bostonian Shirts. $1.50 com- 
: mission for you on sale of 3 shirts 

for $6.95--Postage Paid. $9 value, guaranteed fast colors. 

No experience ni . Complete selling equipment FREE! 
GOOD PAY FOR HONEST WORKERS 


Rig earnings for ambitious workers. Genuine broadcloth in four 
fast colors. Write for socnes making pee, Sree on with 
actual cloth samples and everything needed to start. jame 
and address on postal willdo. Write TODAY! SURE! 


BOSTONIAN MFG. CO., Dept. K-32, 72 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


»FREE SAMPLE 


This regular 50 cents 
purse bottle of capti- 
vating Une FLievur 
perfume sent free on 
receiptofnameandad- 
dress, enclosing TEN 
CENTS for packing 
and postage. (Outside 
U.S. A. 5 cents extra.) 


LAWRENCE, INC. 
Dept. K F 


9th and Nectarine Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Become a doctor of 


Bio- Psychology 


and Expert Bio-Psycho-Analyst 


. Taylor will personally help you master his new 
science of life and mind, perfect your personality, make 
secure your own health and business success and gain a 
aying honorable profession. Lecture, teach, counsel, 
Real, acked by D am from a high grade chartered 
institution. Send 10 cents to cover mailing, cost of 
rticulars including book 1 of correspondence course 
or free examination. 
TAYLOR SCHOOL OF BIO-PSYCHOLOGY, Inc. 
Department T, Chattanooga, Tennessee 








Coming_~ 

SE eee .T. T. Flynn 
Room Rent..... Adela Rogers St. John 
First Command........ ohn Farrow 
Call of the Lion..... ..Michael Storm 


oaober New McClures 
































Arwarer Kent 











































Model 40 A. C. set 
Satin-finished in 
brown and gold or 
deep golden bronze 
and gold. For 110- 
120 volt, 50-60 cycle 
alternating current 
Requires six A. C 


St 
O 
m 
Si 
x 


(without tubes) 


tubes and one recti- 
fying tube, $77 





How big should a radio set be? 


L p~ big enough to do its work. Not too big for 
convenient placing in the home. Isn’t that your 
conception? 

One of the reasons for the popularity of the 
Atwater Kent A.C. electric set is its compactness. lin 
Waste space is eliminated, size reduced, radio wh 


am 


made better. jos 


On a small table, or on the mantel, window- gal 
ledge or bookshelf—under the reading lamp— ar 
anywhere you choose—it fits in and is never con- say 
spicuous. Its beauty is mellow—like its voice. , 
Wherever you put it, guests invariably say, not bes 
“How odd!” but “Why, that’s just the place for er VRE A ler 
it, isn’t it!”—just as they say “How simple!” when aha mon 
they experience the thrilling certainty of the AP 
Fu.y-vision Dial. 





























It is a little surprising that such perfection of 
form and of performance can be had for so small 
a sum. But it is a fact—and you needn’t pay more. 
Easily provable by asking an Atwater Kent dealer 
for a demonstration in your home. 





Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4700 Wissahickon Ave, A. Atwater Kent, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Fin 


On the air—every Sunday night—Atwater Kent G 
Radio Hour—listen in! For 
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The New McCLURE’S 

















Battling Nelson, the 
Durable Dane 

as he looked 

he knocked 

for the 





the day after 
out Joe Gans 
lightweight cham- 
pionship, Bat made 40 miles 
on a gallon with a roddster 
and 33% miles a gallon with 
a touring car. 

Bat writes: “Most of the 
public know me well enough 
to know that I never bunked 
them in my life. And when 

say your vaporizer is ai 
you say it mean it.” 















is, 
























Drives 1,300 Miles Without Buying Gasoline 

A remarkable test was recently made on the 
Stransky Vaporizer by R. ood of St. Louis, 
On his Oldsmobile ‘. had been getting only 17 
miles a gallon of gas After installing the 
Stransky, he drove 3,000 miles and averaged 
30 miles a gallon, Thus he got in effect 1,300 
miles of free gasoline, 
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H. H. Cummings has 
saved 1,905 gallons of gaso 
line on 50,000 miles, “‘I have 

sed one on my 1922 Ford 
which I have driven over 
50,000 miles,” he “" 
am getting 30 miles z 
lon where before I 
only 12 to 14 miles a 
gallon.” 


Virgil Barnes 


N. Y. ,Giant Pitcher, 
says “Words cannot 
express my delight with 
the Stransky Vaporizer 
I left New York City 
atter the close ot 
baseball season with 3 
vaporizer on my Chrys- 
ler 60. When_! arrived 
in Solon, Kansas, 
found I had averaged 
within a fraction of 47 
miles per gallon of gas 










































Finds a Gasoline Well In His own Back Yard! 


Geo, South, of Kansas City, Mo., owns a 
Fe rd coupe, ‘lam simply amazed,”’ he writes, 
‘at the wonderful results with your vaporizer 


It sure saves the gas, It’s just ! ke finding a 
gasoline well in my own hock yard, 





OKEYED B 
“CANNON BALL” BAKER 








The Stransky Vaporizer has passed 
the rigid tests made on “Cannon 
Ball’ Baker's Proving Grounds 
outside Indianapolis, ‘“‘Worthy the 
investigation of every motorist, 
writes Baker. “A single trial 
will prove the worth of your 
vaporizer. I heartily recommend 
it to all motorists.” 


South 


b’ar, 


Dakota, 


now boasts of the worl 

















BUICK 
36 Miles on 
a Galion 











the site of presidential 
s largest 
picture above shows the presert Stransky office organization of 73 people. 





“black 
The 


tall corn and 
manutacturer 


ations, 
vaporizer 


va 
gas_ 








OLDSMOBILE 
1300 Miles of 
Free Gasoline 
























CHRYSLER 
48 Miles Per 
Galion 











ENDS CARBON 
Without Touching 
the Engine 














Wants to Save Gasoline? 


SOUTH DAKOTA man has discovered an amazing gas-saving 
A invention now installed on over three million cars of every 
* make, Already over ten thousand car owners say it increases 
gas mileage 25 per cent to 50 per cent . - Cleans out carbon 
without touching the engine adds more speed and power 

- » and saves an astonishing amount of money in gasoline and 
repair expense. There is a model for every car, truck, tractor or 
gasoline engine. Anybody can install it in a few minutes. 

This invention is based on newly-discovered facts about potential 
gasoline power . startling facts, that few car owners know 
about. For examp le, it is now found that the average man wastes 
at least 20 per cent to 30 per cent of his gasoline through improper 


combustion. And many more interesting discoveries, too detailed 
to mention here. 

Read on the right what other car owners say about it. Then 
accept the inventor's special introductory offer. He will send you 
samples to test without obligation to buy. If you find it doesn’t 


do for you what it has done for other car owners, he will pay a 


cash forfeit for the few minutes you’ve spent in testing it. 

Don’t send a penny now. Simply send your name in coupon 
below and get full description of this queer little device that is 
saving money for other car owners. No obligation, of course. But 


if you really want to cut down the high cost of running your car, 
this is your opportunity. Tear out the coupon below and mail it to 
A. Stransky Mfg. Co., L-1990 Stransky Block, Pukwana, S. D. 


MEN WANTED 
in one day letting Stransky vaporizers sell 
Territories open everywhere. Full or spare 
below details. 


Herrick 


themselves 


made $157 
on test. 


time. Check coupon for 
pereece <== W“\e3rVnfrnr $1 
J. A. STRANSKY MFG. CO. 
l L-19990 Stransky Block, Pukwana, S. D. | 
Yes, send me full description of this new way to save gasoline 
l This request does noi obligate me in any way. l 
| By mame 16. ccccccccccccecccccesccccccceseecccseses 9060000cesbeseden | 
| STTECE cccccceecescccesreececes eocecccerersseres errr eeer reer) | 
| City. ccsccccccccccccccscccesoccccccesece State....scccccccssccesess I 
L ( ) Check here if you want agents’ proposition, J 
= —_—  — Oe —_—_ —_— — _—_"— — 








FORD 

“TI have used one on my Ford 
for over five years and _ have 
traveled over 35, ever 
had any sp ook Sy Have 
avers aged 28 to n one 
gal ion ot gas getting 
lose to on one gall m 


install 
th, Wi 
CHEVROL ET 
“You people claim a saving of 
25 per cent to 50 per cent I 
found I was ob taining 
to a gallo yn 
whereas fc srmerly 
only 19.5, So 
surp: 


es you 
Miller, Kansas 


BUICK 

M. Rathburn, 
os, leant ick S 
an old engine, it 
only 8 or 9 miles a 
a 287-mile trip he 
to the gallon, 


him $40.00 on one 
NA 


before I ed the Stransky.”’ 
J. H, Als 





Charleston, 
ix, Having 
was getting 
gallon, On 
got 19 miles 
p says it saved 
trip. 





“T had a large Six, which 
I drove from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco on 20 gallons of gas, 
whereas I have usually taken 
from 50 to gallons. _ 2 
McCallon, California 

RMON 

Beacon Holmes, garage owner, 

New rk City, put a Stransky 
V aporizer on a Marmon and says 

‘l increased Marmon’s speed 
from 72 to 84 miles per hour— 
and a gain of 5 miles to the 


f gas 
PIERCE-ARROW 

Mr. Joseph Berger, New York 
City, writes: “I have one on my 
Pierce-Arrow and have practi- 
cally doubled my mileage I 
have never scraped carhon since 
I put on your vaporizer ten 


months ago, 




















VINCENT RICHARDS 


Popular Tennis Star, 
writes: 


“Immediately before and after 
my important tennis matches 
1 obtain the greatest possible 
comfort and satisfaction from 
Lucky Strikes. 


A tennis player must guard 
his throat carefully, and that 
is why I smoke only Luckies 
—they are mild and mellow, 
and cannot possibly irritate 
your throat, and my wind is 
always in splendid shape.” 











“It’s toasted” she jee 


No Throat Irritation No Cough. 
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